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PREFACE 


BY      THE 


TRANSLATOR. 


kJF  all  the  people,  with  whom  Europeans 
have  any  continued  intercourfe,  thofe  who 
inhabit  the  coafts  of  Barbary  feem  to  be  the 
leaft  known.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary 
becaufe  that  their  manners,  cuftoms,  go- 
vernment, and  the  ignorance  in  which  they 
renuin,  when  we  recollect  their  proximity 
to  Europe,  are  very  remarkable.  To  give 
A  2  authcn- 
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authenticity  to  a  performance  which  would 
dcfcribe  this  peculiar  people,  it  is  neceffary 
that  the  writer  (hould  have  been  himfelf 
a  witnefs  of  the  fadts  he  relates. 

M.  Chenier,  author  of  the  following 
work,  was  appointed  Conful,  by  the  court 
of  France,  in  1767,  and  refided  in  Mo- 
rocco many  years.  Several  Englifh  gen- 
tlemen, and  merchants,  now  in  London, 
were  acquainted  with  him  at  Mogo- 
dor,  and  bear  teftimony  to  the  veracity 
of  his  charader,  and  of  his  narration. 
Various  authors,  who,  by  accident,  have 
made  fome  (hort  rcfidence  in  Morocco, 
have  written  concerning  the  manners  of 
the  Moors ;  but  their  accounts  are  ufually 
little  more  than  journals.  They  all,  how- 
ever, prove,  by  the  incidents  they  relate, 
that  M.  Chenier  cannot  be  accufed  of  being 
difpofed  to  exaggerate.  They  all  mention 
events  that  confirm,  and  often  exceed,  the 
moft  uncommon  of  thofe  recorded  by  our 
"  author. 
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author*  The  work  of  M.  Chcnicr  is  the 
fuUeft  and  moil  complete,  as  well  as  the 
moft  authentic,  of  any  hitherto  prefentcd 
to  the  piiblic  ;  confequently  there  is  little 
danger  that  the  public  fhould  think  fuch 
a  work  fuperfluous. 


I 


The  following  tranflation,  however^  is 
only  a  part  of  the  Recherches  hjjiortques 
fur  les  MaureSr  by  M.  Chenier  :  but  it  is 
prefumed  it  \%  that  part  which  alone  was 
wanting.  His  two  firft  volumes  relate  to 
the  ancient  hiftory  of  Mauritania,  the 
Arabs  under  the  Caliphs,  and  the  con- 
queft  of  Spain  by  the  Mahometans.  On 
this  fubjeft  there  are  already  many  hifto- 
ries,  which  include  information  ec^Urtlly 
full,  at  leaft,  with  that  contained  in  the 
former  part  of  the  work  of  M,  Chenien 
To  have  tranflated  thefe  volumes  would 
have  been  to  have  made  the  public  pay 
thrice  the  fum  for  knowledge,  two  thirds 
of  which  they  already  poflcflcd- 

That 
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To  contribute  to  order,  and  increafe  per- 
fpicuity,  the  tranfktion  differs  from  the 
original,  by  being  divided  into  books  and 
chapters.  For  a  iimilar  reafon,  a  very 
copious  index  is  added. 

The  tranflator  held  it  his  duty  to  exa- 
mine the  accounts  given  of  Morocco,  by 
other  authors,  in  order  to  eftimate  the  real 
value  of  the  work  he  meant  to  publifh. 
While  performing  this  tafk,  he  met  with 
many  curious  anecdotes,  that  tended  far- 
ther to  difplay  the  charafter  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  confirm  the  fafts  related  by  M. 
Chenier.  Thefe  he  has  college  d,  ar- 
ranged, and  inferred,  in  a  feparate  chapter, 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  volume,  to 
which  place  they  moft  properly  belong. 
That  the  reader  may  determine  for  him- 
felf  how  far  they  have  a  claim  to  his  be- 
lief, it  is  requiiite  he  fliould  be  informed 
who  the  perfons  were  by  whom  they  arc 
recorded.     The  authors  are  not  numerous, 

neither 
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neither  are  their  works  fcarce*  The  firfti 
in  pohit  of  date,  is  M,  de  St*  Olon  *,  am- 
balTador  from  the  court  of  France  to  Mu- 
ley  Iftimaet  The  next  is  Btjfnot  +,  a 
father  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity^ 
who  went,  accompanied  by  fome  other 
monks,  to  Morocco,  for  the  redemption 
of  French  captives.  The  third  is  Mr- 
Windus  J,  who  accompanied  the  Eng- 
lifli  ambaffador,  the  honourable  Charles 
Stewart,  in  the  year  lyzi.  To  render  his 
embaffy  more  effecS ual,  Stewart  was  com- 
modore of  a  fquadron  of  fliips,  and  his 
ncgociatioii  was  fpoken  of  in  terms  of  the 
hlgheft  approbation.  The  fourth  was 
Jean  de  la  Faye  §,  and  the  fathers  of  his 
order,  who,  like  Bufnot,  were  fent  tocffe£l 


•  Rcbtiori  de  V  Empire  dc  Maroc,  par  M.  de  St.  Olon, 

f  HiMrcdu  rcgne  de  IMouley  lihmacl,  A  Rouen,  1714- 

X  A  journey  roMequinex*     London,  171s. 

f  Relit  lorn,  en  fotme  dc  Journal,  du  voyage  pour  h  re- 
ileniptionde&captifs.  A  FiiriSf  i^zi}* 

the 
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the  redemtion  of  French  captives :  and 
the  fifth  Captain  Braithwaite,  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Ruflell,  the  Englifli  ambafla- 
dor,  to  Morocco  ♦.  To  infift  upon  the 
j:e{pedtability  of  fuch  authorities  were  un- 
neceffarjr ;  it  is  fufficient  for  the  tranflator 
to  fay  that  all  the  fafts,  related  in  the  ad- 
ditional chapter  above  mentioned,  are  to  be 
found  in  thefe  authors. 


*  Hifiory  of  the  rcYoludont  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco ; 
London^  1729. 
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CHAP.     L 

Geographical  Situation  and  Extent  of  the 
Empire  of  Morocco. 

HE  Empire  of  Morocco  extends  from 
the  twenty-eighth  to  the  thirty-fixth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude;  its  length,  from 
north  to  fouth,  I  imagine  to  be  nearly  two 
hundred  leagues  ;  its  breadth  in  the  nor- 
thern part  is  about  five  degrees,  fix  or 
feven  in  the  middle,  and  about  a  hundred 
Vol.  L  B  and 
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and  thirty  leagues  where  it  is  broadefl:.  It 
is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
eaft  by  the  kingdom  of  Tremecen  and 
Vied  d'Elgerid,  to  the  fouth  by  the  Defert, 
and  to  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  territories  of  Morocco  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  feveral  fmall  kingdoms, 
anciently  limited  to  a  (ingle  province,  and 
perpetually  at  variance  among  themfelves, 
till  at  length  they  were  fubdued  and  united 
under  one  fovereign  by  the  Sharifs.  The 
fouthern  part  of  the  Empire  contains  the 
kingdoms  of  Suz,  Tarudaiit,  Morocco, 
Tafilet,  and  Sugulmeffa,  and  the  northern 
thcfe  of  Fez,  Mequinez,  and  Tremecen  ; 
the  latter,  which  was  formerly  fubjeft  to 
Morocco,  having  been  conquered  by  the 
Turks  of  Algiers,  is  now  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  that  Regency. 

The  kingdom  of  Morocco  comprehends 
at  prefent  the  provinces  of  Morocco,  Ef- 
cura,  Ramna,  Duquella,  Abda,  Sherma, 
Hta,  Suo,  Dra,  and  Gefula  ;  that  of  Fez 
contains  tbofe  ofTemfena,  Shavoya,  Ted- 
2  b) 
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la,  Benl-Haffen,  Fez,  Rif,  Garct,  Shaus^ 
and  Algarb.  Several  authors,  who  have 
copied  from  each  other,  have  given  other 
names  to  fome  of  thefe  provinces,  but  I 
have  taken  the  natives  for  my  guide,  who 
muft  certainly  be  bcft  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  the  feveral  diftrids :  to  this  may 
be  added  that  the  limits  of  thefe  provinces 
have  frequently  varied,  according  as  they 
have  been  occupied  by  ditFerent  tribes  ; 
this  variation  of  extent  may  have  caufed  a 
variation  of  name. 

Befide  the  provuices  which  compofe  the 
Empire  of  Morocco,  the  Sharlfs  claim  the 
foix reign ty  of  the  Vied  de  Nun,  and  the 
defert  of  Zahara  (an  Arabic  word  fignify- 
ing  defert)  but  their  authority  over  thefe 
provinces  is  very  precarious,  as  it  depends 
on  the  pleafure  of  their  fubjedts  and  tem- 
porary circumftances.  The  people  who 
inhabit  thefe  defe rts,  far  removed  from 
the  center  of  defpotic  authority,  live  in 
tribes  or  fmall  republics,  and  chufe  their 
own  chiefs.  They  retain  for  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco  that  refpcfl:  and  veneration 
which  his  power,  and  the  idea  they  have  of 
B  a  his 
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his  fupremacy,  as  iiead  of  the  church,  hi- 
fpire ;  hut  they  pay  or  refufe  tribute  as  they 
thmk  fit,  finceit  is  hot  poflible  for  him  to 
obtain  it  by  force  in  a  parclied  and  burning 
country,  where  the  people  have  no  fixed 
habitation,  and  where  an  army  would  nei- 
ther be  able  to  aft  nor  to  fubfift.  This 
part  of  the  coaft  has  been  called  Vied  do 
Nun,  from  Cape  Non,  which  was  difco- 
vered  by  the  Portugueze  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  to  which 
they  gave  this  name,  becaufe  thofe  who 
doubled  it  firft  never  returned. 

The  whole  Empire  of  Morocco  is  fur- 
rounded  to  the  eaft,  north,  and  fouth,  by 
a  chain  of  vallies  and  mountains,  which 
are  diftinguiflied  according  to  the  number 
and  names  of  the  tribes  by  whom  they  are 
inhabited  :  from  Laracha  to  near  Saffi, 
the  weftern  part  of  it  forms  a  fort  of  plain, 
which,  in  many  places,  is  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty leagues  in  breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft. 
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C  HAP-    IL 

Provwces  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco. 

It  is  impoflible  to  be  very  accurate  in  the 
geography  of  this  country.  The  prejudices 
of  the  Moors,  who  are  not  accuftomcd  to 
the  fight  of  Europeans,  will  not  permit  us 
tovifit  the  inland  provinces :  fuch  refearches 
would  only  ferve  to  awaken  their  jealoufy. 
They,  in  faft*  fcarcely  know  themfelves 
the  extent  of  their  provinces,  which  varies 
according  to  the  will  or  intereft  of  the 
prince,  the  favour  the  governors  are  in  at 
court,  and  other  temporary  circuniftances. 

In  defcriblng  this  Empire  I  fhall  firft 
treat  of  the  maritime  provinces  which  I 
have  travelled  througli,  almoft  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  as  thefe,  from  their  fitua- 
tion,  are  more  interefting  than  thofc  of 
the  interior  country,  of  which  I  fhall 
fpeak  hereafter* 

The  moil  northern  province  is  that  of 
B  3  Caret, 
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Caret,  on  the  weftern  banks  of  the  Mul- 
luvia,  which  divides  the  Empire  of  Mo* 
rocco  from  the  province  of  Tremecen. 
This  province,  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  leagues  in  length,  is  bounded  to  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  Mount  Atlas 
to  the  fouth,  and  the  province  of  Rif  to 
the  weft. 

The  province  of  Rif,  which  is  one  of 
the  largeft,  is  fituated  amidft  that  chain  of 
mountains  which  forms  a  part  of  the  lefler 
Atlas.  This  province,  the  foil  of  which 
is  ftoney,  is  bounded  by  that  of  Garet,  to 
the  eaft,  the  Mediterranean  to  the  north, 
on  the  coaft  of  which  is  the  ancient  city  of 
Gomera,  as  alfo  Melilla  and  Veles  de  Peg- 
non,  belonging  to  Spain  ;  by  the  province 
of  Garb  to  the  weft,  and  to  the  fouth  by 
thofe  of  Shaus,  or  Chaus,  and  Fez. 

The  province  of  Garb  begins  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Tetuan,  and  extends  near  a  degree 
in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  reaching  quite 
to  Cape  Spartel ;  its  length,  from  north 
to  fouth,  is  about  thirty-fix  leagues  ;  it  is 
bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Straits   of 

Gibraltar, 
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Gibraltar,  to  the  fouth  by  the  river  Ma- 
mora,  to  the  weft  by  the  Ocean,   and  to 
the  eaft  by  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  The  nor- 
thern part  of  this  provuKe   is  not  very 
fruitful,  as  it  is  interfe£lcd  with  valhes,  the 
lands  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  heavy 
rains,  and  the  harveft  is  very  uncertain  ; 
the  reft  of  the  province  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful ;  it  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  and 
embelliftied  by  feme  forefts.     Leo  Africa- 
nus^  and  all  thofe  who  have  copied  him, 
call  this  province  Afgar,  which,  I  am  in* 
chned  to  believe,  is  an  error  either  in  tran- 
fcribing  or  printing,  and  that  the  name 
intended  was  El-Garb,  which  fignifies  the 
weft. 

Next  to  the  province  of  Garb,  or  El- Garb, 
lies  that  of  Beni-Haflen, called  by  Leo  Afrl- 
canus,  and  thofe  who  have  fallowed  him, 
Habat,    which   was  poffibly   the  ancient 
name  ;  the  prefent  may  have  been  received 
from  fame  new  tribe  which  took  poflellion 
of  It.  This  province  is  bounded  to  the  north 
by  the  river  Mamora,  and  extends  to  the 
fouth  to  t hilt  of  Sarrat ;  four  leagues  from 
Rabat,  to  the  eaft^  are  the  provinces  of 
B  4  Ftz 
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Fez  and  Tedla,  and  to  the  weft  the  ocean* 
This  province  is  very  extenfive,  rich,  and 
commercial,  and  produces  wool  of  a  very 
excellent  quality. 

The  province  of  Temfena  is  contiguous 
to  that  of  Beni-Haflen,  and  extends  from 
the  river  Sarrat  to  that  of  Morbeya.  It  is 
bounded  to  the  eaft  by  the  provinces  of 
Tedla  and  Shavoya,  or  Chavoya,  that  of 
Beni-Haflen  to  the  north,  Duquella  to 
the  fouth,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
eaft.  This  province  is  rich  and  fertile, 
and  abounds  in  excellent  provifions  of 
various  kinds.  Its  name  feems  intended 
to  fignify  its  falubrity  and  the  purity  of 
the  cHmate.  Temfena  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  two  Arabic  words  31j- 
mam  Sana^  only  a  year ;  as  if  they  fhould 
fay,  that  to  relide  here  only  a  year  would 
be  fufficient  to  infure  the  fickly  the  re- 
turn of  their  health,  and  fuch,  in  fad, 
is  the  firm  belief  of  the  natives.  Corn 
is  very  plentiful  in  this  province,  it  is  of  a 
very  excellent  kind,  and  the  ears  frequent- 
ly bear  feventy  grains,  or  more.  In  the 
forefts  is  found  a  kind  of  cedar,  called  Ha- 

zar. 
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xar»  of  a  refinous  fmell ;  it  is  a  hard  and 
incorruptible  wood,  and  the  Moors  employ 
it  in  building  their  houfes.  Leo  Africanus, 
milled  by  the  fimilarity  of  names,  calls 
this  province  Tremecen,  the  name  of  a 
kingdom  which  does  not  belong  to  Mo- 
rocco, Marmol^  in  copying  him,  has 
fallen  into  the  fame  error. 


Pafling  the  river  Morbeya,  the  fouthcm 
limit  of  Temfena,  we  arrive  at  the  pro- 
vince of  Duquella,  which  extends  to  the 
walls  of  Saffi*  This  province  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  that  of  Temfeua;  to  the 
caft  by  thofe  of  Efcura,  Ramna,  and  Mo- 
rocco ;  to  the  fouth  by  the  province  of 
Abda ;  and  to  the  weft  by  the  ocean.  It 
is  very  populous,  rich,  and  commercial^ 
^bounds  in  corn,  and  produces  a  great 
deal  of  wool,  part  of  which  is  fold  un-- 
wrought,  and  the  reft  employed  in  the 
mnnufa£lures,  with  which  it  fupplies  the 
fo  at  hern  provinces.  This  province  for- 
merly extended  to  the  river  Tanfif,  but 
that  of  Abda  has  been  taken  out  of  it,  in 
order  to  divide  it  between  two  brothers 
who  difputed  the  governments  The  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  of  Duquella  are,  in  general,  of 
t  large  {12^  and  robuft  ;  they  are  a  trading 
people,  and,  as  the  fpirit  of  intereft  has  a 
great  influence  on  the  charafters  of  men, 
they  are  more  affable  and  engaging  than 
thofe  of  the  other  fouthern  provinces. 

The  province  of  Abda,  which  made  a 
part  of  that  of  Duquella,  begins  at  the  city 
of  Saffi,  and  extends  to  the  river  of  Tanfif ; 
it  is  of  a  triangular  form.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  province  are  particularly  ad- 
dicted to  the  profeflion  of  arms,  and  many 
of  them  are  in  the  fervice  of  the  Court. 

Next  to  the  province  of  Abda  is  that  of 
Hea,  which  is  bounded  to  the  north  by 
the  river  Tanfif,  to  the  eaft  by  the  province 
of  Sherma,  or  Cherma,  to  the  weft  by  the 
ocean,  and  to  the  fbuth  by  the  province  of 
Sus.  The  inhabitants  of  Hea  are  a  tra- 
ding people,  but  reftlefs,  and  little  civili- 
zed ;  they  are  perpetually  diftraded  by 
inteftine  broils.  The  province  of  Sherma, 
which  is  between  this  and  that  of  Morocco, 
has  been  difmembered  from  that  of  Hea. 

The 
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The  province  of  Sus  is  next  to  that  of 
Ilea.  It  IS  bounded  to  the  eaft  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Dra  and  a  part  of  Gefula,  to  the 
weft  by  the  fea,  and  to  the  fouth  hy  the 
Vied  de  Nun.  This  was  formerly  a  very 
trading  province,  from  its  connexions  with 
the  fouthern  dlftrifts ;  but  the  prefent 
Emperor  of  Morocco  having  deftroyed  the 
city  of  Sain te  Croix  (Santa  Cruz),  it  has 
no  longer  the  fame  refources ;  it  may, 
however,  indemnify  itfclf  for  this  lofs  by 
trading  with  the  European  fettlements  in 
Senegal. 

Thefe  are  the  maritime  provinces  of  the 
Empire  of  Morocco :  as  to  thofe  within 
land  and  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  country, 
as  they  cannot  be  frequented  by  Euro^ 
peans,  it  is  impoffible  to  fpeak  of  them 
with  the  fame  precifion.  I  Ihail  now, 
however,  return  from  the  fouth  to  the 
north,  and  defcribe  thefe  according  to  the 
beft  accounts  I  have  been  able  to  procure. 


To  thecaftof  the  province  of  Sus,  and 
to  the  north  of  Vied  de  Nun,  are  the  pro- 
vinces of  Dra  and  Gefula,    both  in  the 

neigh- 
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neighbourhood  of  Mount  Atlas,  which,  in 
this  fouthem  part  of  the  country,  extends 
almoft  to  the  fea. 

Proceeding  northward  we  enter  the  pro- 
vince of  Morocco,  which  is  of  confiderable 
extent.  Between  this  province  and  that 
of  Hea  is  fituated  the  province  of  Sherma, 
which  has  been  difmembered  from  the  lat- 
ter. This  fmall  province  and  thofe  of 
Abda  and  Duquella  are  to  the  weft  of 
that  of  Morocco,  which  is  bounded  to  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Efcura,  or  Afcora, 
as  it  is  called  by  Leo  Africanus,  and  by 
Mount  Atlas  to  the  eaft. 

Next  to  the  province  of  Morocco  is  the 
province  of  Efcura,  which,  with  that  of 
Ramna,  formerly  compofed  only  one  go- 
vernment ;  it  has  been  divided  to  keep  the 
people  of  thefe  countries,  fo  near  to  the 
mountains,  more  eafily  in  fubjeftion. 
Ramna  and  Efcura  have  the  province  of 
Morocco  to  the  fouth,  that  of  Duquella  to 
the  weft,  the  river  Morbeya  to  the  north* 
and  Mount  Atlas  to  the  eaft. 

Proceed- 
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Proceeding  northward  from  the  province 
of  Efcura  we  enter  that  of  Tedla^  which 
extends  along  the  eaflern  fide  of  Mount 
Atlas,  and  has  to  th^  weft  the  province  of 
Shavoya ;  the  latter,  inhabited  by  moun- 
taineers addifted  to  robbery  and  violence^ 
is  bounded  to  thf  weft  by  the  province  of 
Temfena,  and  to  the  north  by  that  of  Beni- 
Haffen,  with  which  it  is  frequently  en- 
gaged in  difputes. 

The  province  of  Fez  is  fituated  to  the 
north  of  Tedla  and  Shavoya,  and  has  to 
the  weft  the  provinces  of  Beni-Haffen  and 
Garb,  and  Mount  Atlas  to  the  eaft,  ftretch- 
ing  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  provinces  of 
Shaus,  Rif,  and  Garet.  Tiie  dependencies 
of  the  province  of  Fez  are  very  extenfive^ 
and  include  feveral  mountains  abounding 
in  Inhabitants,  and  well  cultivated. 

Mount  Atlas  is  the  eaftern  boundary  of 
all  the  weftern  provinces  of  Morocco.  This 
mountain  is  formed  by  an  eudlefs  chain 
of  lofty  eminences,  divided  into  different 
countries,  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of 
tribes,  whole  ferocity  permits  no  ft  ranger 

to 
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to  approach.     I  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  fufficient  knowledge  of  thefe  moun- 
tains to  defcribe  them  accurately ;  what 
Leo  Africanus  has  faid  of  them  is  very 
vague ;  and  his  account  is  the  lefs  to  be 
regarded,  at  prefent,  as  it  is  now  about 
three  centuries  fince  he  wrote,  and   the 
face  of  the  country  has  been  in  that  time 
totally  changed.  Nothing,  perhaps,  would 
be  more  interefting  to  the  curiofity  of  the 
philofopher,  or  conduce  more  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  knowledge  in  natural 
hiftory,  than  a  journey  over  Mount  Atlas. 
The  climate,  though  extremely  cold  in  win- 
ter, is  very  healthy  and  pleafant ;  the  val- 
lies  are  w^ell  cultivated,  abound  in  fruits, 
and  are  diverfified  by  forefts  and  plentiful 
fprings,  the  ftreams  of  which,  uniting  at  a 
little  diftance,  form  great  rivers,  and  lofe 
themfelvcs  in  the  ocean.     According   to 
the  reports  of  the  Moors,  there  are  many 
quarries  of  marble,  granite,  and  other  va- 
luable ftone,    in  thefe  mountains  :    it  is 
probable,  there  are  alfo  mines,  but  the  in- 
habitants   have  no  idea  of  thefe  riches  ; 
they  coniider  their  liberty,    which    their 

fitua- 
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fituation  enables  them  to  defend,  as  the 
moft  ineftlmable  of  all  treafures. 


To  the  eaft  of  Mount  Atlas  in  a  fandy 
plain,  part  of  the  ancient  Numidia,  is  the 
kingdom  of  Tafilet,  which  was  conquered 
by  Jofeph  Abu  Tefeffir,  one  of  the  firft 
kings  of  Morocco  ;  this  khigdom  was 
then  called  Sugulmeffa.  It  is  founded  to 
the  north  by  the  neighbouring  mountains 
of  Tremecen  and  Fez,  and  extends  to  the 
fouth  to  the  province  of  Gefula,  having 
Vied  d'Elgerid,  or  Biledulgerid,  to  the  eaft, 
and  Atlas  to  the  weft.  The  city  of  Sugul- 
meffa, which  w^as  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  that  name,  is  at  prefent 
in  that  of  Tafilet*  There  is  no  way  from 
Morocco  to  this  province  but  by  crofling 
one  of  the  extremities  of  Mount  Atlas,  that 
is,  either  by  the  fide  of  the  province  of  Sus, 
or  by  that  of  Fez  ;  the  latter  road,  as  it 
is  Itis  fultry,  is  rnofl:  frequented. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  Cities  J  Rivers^  and  Harbours^  of  the 
Empire  of  Morocco. 

X  SHALL  not  here  confine  myfclf  to  a 
mere  defcrlption  of  the  towns  and  ports  of 
Morocco ;  to  render  my  obfervations  more 
ufeful,  I  (hall  fubjoin  fome  remarks  rela- 
tive to  the  navigation  of  the  coaft,  the 
convenience  of  the  rivers,  ports,  and 
roads,  and  the  trade  which  may  be  carried 
on  with  the  country. 

Nature  has  defended  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Morocco  with  an  almoft  infurmountable 
barrier,  in  the  numerous  rocks  level  with 
the  furface  of  the  water  which  line  the 
ihore  :  a  defcent  would  be  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  accomplifli  as  the  invaders  could 
not  be  fure  of  a  retreat,  on  account  of  the 
changes  inceflantly  occafioned  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  fea  and  the  variations  of  the 
tides. 

The 
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The  towns  in  this  Empire  are  heither 
large,  numerous,  nor  populous;  The 
defpots,  jealous  of  their  authority,  and 
fearfiil  of  being  deprived  of  the  power  they 
abufe,  confider  cities  and  ftrong  places  as 
more  favourable  to  rebellions^  and  the  li- 
berty of  the  fubjefl,  than  camps ;  their 
towns,  therefore,  are  weakly  fortified,  and 
little  capable  of  defence  on  the  land  fide^ 

The  empire  of  Morocco  is  feparated 
on  the  north  from  the  kingdom  of  Algiersi 
by  the  river  MuUuVia,  which  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean*  The  Emperor  is  in 
poffeflion  of  no  place  on  this  northern 
coafl,  which  coift  is  known  by  the  namd 
of  Rif^  the  few  he  had  having  been  taken 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  ft  ill  pofTefs  them ; 
fuch  are,  Alhufema,  Melilla,  and  Veles  de 
Pegnon,  or  Gomera. 

Melilla,  or  Melela*  is  an  ancient  city* 
which  was  probably  founded  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, Its  name  proves  that  honey 
was  plentiful  in  its  environs.  The  Goths, 
who  had  pcffefled  themfelves  of  it,  aban- 
doned It  when  the  Arabs  invaded  thecoun* 
Vol.  L  C  try* 
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try.  It  was  forfaken  in  like  manner  by 
the  Moors,  and  feized  on  by  the  Spa- 
niards about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Sidy  Mahomet  inefFeftually  laid 
fiege  to  this  place  in  1774.' 

Veles  de  Pegnon,  or  Gomera,  is  a  cafUe 
built  on  a  rock,  whence  its  name  is  taken. 
Below  this  fortrefs  there  was  anciently  a 
city,  called  Bedis,.  fuppofed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians  :  the  Arabs 
have  called  it  Belis  and  Velis,  whence  the 
name  Veles.  Thefe  two  places,  furrounded 
by  mountains  and  forefts,  were  fupported 
by  the  building  of  (hips,  for  fifliing  and 
piracy,  before  they  were  taken  by  the  Spa- 
niards. This  part  of  the  coaft  of  Rif  is  of 
no  utility  to  navigation.  Travcrfing  it 
from  eaft  to  weft  we  find  the  river  of  Boof- 
fega,  near  Tetuan,  where  the  Morocco 
gallies  anchor  and  winter^  protected  by  a 
bad  fort. 

A  league  and  a  half  from  the  road  up 

the  country  is  the  city  of  Tetuan,  in  the 

province  of  Garb,  inhabited  by  Mooxs  and 

Jews,  who,  moft  of  them,  fpeak  Spanifli  ; 

I  they 
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they  are  commercial,  gentle  in  their  man- 
ners, and  polite-  The  environs  of  this 
city  are  planted  with  vineyards  and  gar- 
dens, kept  in  good  order  ;  and  the  fruits 
here  are  better  and  more  carefully  nur- 
tured than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  Leo  Africanus  attributes  the 
foundation  of  this  city  to  the  people  of 
Africa.  Tetuan  was  embelhfhed,  and  its 
population  increafed,  when  the  Moors 
were  driven  out  of  Spain  :  the  Europeans 
of  the  prefent  century  have  traded  here  ; 
and  this  was  the  place  of  refidence  for 
feveral  confuls  till  the  year  1770,  when 
the  reigning  Emperor  would  no  longer 
permit  them  to  remain,  nor  again  to  efla- 
blifh  themfelves,  in  this  city.  This  place 
has  preferved  a  communication  with  Gi- 
braltar, whence  the  Ihips  come  to  victual 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  weft^  and  does 
not  permit  them  to  make  Tangiers.  The 
(hore  of  Tetuan  is  only  fafe  when  the  wind 
is  in  the  weft,  at  which  time  fhips  ride  fe* 
cure ;  but  when  it  veers  to  the  eaft^  they 
muft  remain  there  no  longer. 

After  Tetuan  I  mufl  fpeak  of  Ceuta, 
C  z  which 
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>vhich  belongs  to  the  Spaniards^  and^hich 
fervcs  as  a  harbour  for  fmall  veffels  :  from 
thence  to  Tangiers,the  coaft,  inhabited  by 
Moprs  and  rugged  with  projefting  clifFS) 
is  of  no  utility  to  navigation ;  there  are  in- 
deed a  few  coves  where  finall  boats^  in  cafe 
of  neceffity,  may  find  fhelter.     Judging 
by  probabilities,  this  place  muil  have  been 
built  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  afterward 
appertained  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  it 
was  colonized^     It  next  became  the  me- 
tropolis  of  the  places  which  the  Goths 
held  in  Hifpama  T^ransfretana^  was  after 
that    abandoned    to  the  Arabs  and    the 
Moors  by  Count  Julian,  was  taken  by  tho 
Portugueze  in  141 5,  and  is  at  prefent  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Spain. 

Tangiers,  in  the  province  of  Garb,  lies 
about  ten  leagues  from  the  road  of  Tetuan, 
at  the  weftern  mouth  of  the  Strait.  This 
place,  which  belonged  firft  to  the  Romans, 
and  afterward  to  the  Goths,  was  likewife 
given  up  to  the  Mahometans  by  Count  Ju- 
lian. It  was  taken  in  1 47 1  by  the  Portu- 
guefe,  and  given  to  Charles  11. ,  King  of 
England, in  1662,  as  a  marriage  portion  with 

4  the 
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thfc  Pnncefs  Catharine  of  Portugal.  The 
Euglifh  abandoned  it  in  1684,  after  having 
deftroyed  the  mole  and  the  forrificationst 
Almoft  in  ruins,  at  prefent,  it  ft  ill  retains 
fome  batteries  I  in  tolerable  condition, 
facing  the  bay  ;  but  thefe,  could  with  diffi- 
culty refift  any  powerful  attack.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  towards  the  eaft,  opp^x* 
fite  the  ruins  of  old  Tangiers,  is  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  where  the  Emperor  formerly 
laid  up  his  gallies  during  winter ;  but  the 
fand  banks  and  bars,  at  prefentf  render  the 
river  ufelefs. 

The  fituation  of  the  bay  of  Tangiers  is, 
and  always  will  be,  favourable  to  Moorifh 
piracy,  who,  from  this  the  narroweft  part 
of  the  Strait,  may  eafily  furprife  merchant 
fiups,  that  are  incapable  of  defence. 


Tangiers  cannot  become  a  commercial 
town,  having  but  few  productions  in  its 
environs  ;  the  Spaniards  thence  obtained 
fome  fowls  and  vegetables,  formerly,  and 
the  Englifh,  at  prefent,  fupplies  for  their 
garrifon  at  Gibraltar. 

C  3  The 
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The  hay  of  Tangiers  is  not  very  fafe 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  weft,  having  beeix 
encumbered  by  the  ruins  of  the  mole  an4 
fortification;  the  cables  are  liable  to  be 
torn,  and  the  fliips  to  be  driven  on  fhore. 
The  beft  anchorage,  for  frigates  and  the 
larger  velTels,  is  at  the  eaftem  point, 
whence  they  may  eafily  fet  fail  whichever 
way  the  wind  fets  j  the  bay,  however,  is 
only  dangerous  during  die  winter^ 

To  the  ^yeft  of  Tangiers  is  Cape  Spartel^ 
which  muft  be  doubled  to  make  Arzilla, 
that  lies  only  five  leagues  from  Tangiers. 
Arzilla  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
and  inhabited  by  Moors  and  Jews,  who 
carry  on  no  trade ;  it  was  formerly  a  Ro- 
man colony,  afterward  fell  under  the  gq^ 
vernment  of  the  Goths,  and  was  next 
taken  by  the  Mahometans.  Alphonfo  of 
Portugal,  furnamed  the  African,  maftered 
it  in  1*471  ;  and  it  was  abandoned  by  the? 
Portuguefe  toward  the  end  of  the  fixteentt^ 
century.  - 

Coafting  along  to  the  fouth  we  find,  at 
the  diftance  of  twelve  leagues,  the  city  of 

Laracha, 
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Lamcha,  built  on  the  river  Luccos,  whlrh 
is  the  Lixos  of  the  Greeks.  The  name 
of  this  city  comes  from  the  Arabic  E]-Ar- 
rais,  which  (i^nifies  a  place  abounding  in 
gardens:  perhaps  its  founders  were  defi- 
rous  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  garden 
of  the  Hefperides,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  here  fituated.  The  environs  of 
this  place,  interfe£led  by  woods  and  fome 
marflies,  are  exceedingly  pleafant ;  and  it 
would  be  very  proper  fgr  trade,  the  river 
having  a  fufficient  depth  of  wafer,  and  the 
neighbourhood  being  capable  of  fumiftting 
products  for  Europe. 

Laracha  was  fortified  by  Muley  Naffer 
at  the  end  of  the  fixtcenth  century,  was 
afterwards  given  up  to  Spain  in  1610,  and 
retaken  in  1689  by  Muley  Ifhmaeh  There 
is  a  fort  flill  ftanding  on  the  land  fide, 
which  is  regular,  was  built  by  the  Spani- 
ards^ and  is  in  good  prefervation :  the 
c^ftle,  befide  the  road,  has  been  put  in  good 
repair  fome  years  fince,  and  reinforced  by 
feveral  batteries  at  the  water's  edge. 

The  French  bombarded   this  place  in 
C  4  1765, 


J  765,  and  entered  the  river  to  fet  fire  to 
two  Corfairs  ;  but  the  enterprife,  though 
executed  with  courage,  having  been  im* 
peded  by  obflacles  not  fufficiently  fbrefeen, 
had  not  by  any  means  the  fuccefs  ex* 
pe^ed- 

The  Europeans  have  carried  on  fbroe 
commerce  at  Laracha,  under  the  reign  of 
the  prefent  Emperor,  Sidy  Mahomet ;  but, 
by  one*of  thofe  alterations  the  caufes  of 
which  we  arc  ignorant,  he  obliged  all 
the  merchants  to  retire  in  1780, 

The  pafiage  of  the  river  of  I^racha  is 
of  fufficient  depth ;  the  large  veflels  of  the 
Emperor  ufually  winter  there,  where  there 
are  magazines  for  the  refitting  of  veflels, 
but  no  docks  for  building,  the  wood  pro- 
per for  which  is  too  diftant,  and  the  foil, 
which  is  merely  fand,  not  being  fuffici- 
ently firm  for  the  erefting  of  ftocks.  The; 
road  of  Laracha  is  infecure  in  winter  when 
the  winds  freihcn  from  the  weft  and  fouth 
weft,  but  there  is  no  danger  between  the 
beginning  of  April  and  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 

From 
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From  Lamcha  to  Mamora,  contaiiung 
about  twenty  leagiaes  by  land,  the  face  of 
the  country  is  variegated  by  divers  lakes,  fo- 
refts,  and  vallies,  which  formerly  were  to- 
krably  populous.  Among  thefe  v  a  Hies,  as 
we  approach  Mamora,  we  meet  with  lakes 
of  foft  water,  which  are  nearly  eight 
leagues  in  extent,  abounding  in  ducks  and 
water  fowl,  and  where  eels  are  taken 
in  great  numbers.  The  boats  made  ufe 
of  by  the  fifhermen  are  a  kind  of  ikifFs 
made  of  reeds  and  ruihes,  about  fix  feet 
long  and  two  broad,  and  will  fcarcely  hold 
3  man.  The  fifherraan  guides  them  with 
a  pole,  and  pierces  the  eels,  when  he  fees 
them  in  the  water,  with  a  foi  t  of  dart.  On 
the  banks  of  thefe  lakes  are  to  be  feen  fe- 
veral  fanftuaries  of  the  Maraboots,  who 
are  held  in  great  veneration  for  their  fup- 
pofed  holinefs,  and  a  number  of  camps  of 
the  Moors,  who  cultivate  the  neighbour- 
ing lands,  which  are  but  moderately  pro* 
du£tive.  This  valley  is  extremely  plea- 
£ant  in  winter  and  fpring,  but  in  fummer  it 
is  parched  and  difagreeable.  At  the  fou- 
thern  extremity  is  a  fan<5tuary  on  an  emi' 
nence,  appertaining  to  which  are habitai tons 

and 
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dnd  gardens.  Hence  we  ]ierceive  tli« 
triiidings  of  the  river  Seboo,  which  takes 
its  courfe  from  Fez,  and  uniting  with  the 
Beth  f;3tlls  into  the  ocean,  T*his  river, 
which  is  crofled  m  boats  much  out  of  re- 
pair, is  at  about  the  diftance  of  a  league 
from  the  fan^luary,  and  is  the  boundary 
between  the  province  of  Garb  and  that  of 
Bcni^Haffen, 

The  fort  of  Mamora,  which  is  to  the 
ibuth  of  the  Seboo,  is  the  firft  inhabited^ 
place  in  the  province  of  Beni-Haflen.  It 
was  begun  by  the  Portuguefe  in  15 15,  and 
deftroyed  the  fame  year  by  the  Moors,  It 
was  rebuilt  in  1 604  by  the  Spaniards,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  Muley  Ifhmael  in 
1 68 1 .  This  fo rtrefs,  which  w^s  originally 
built  at  the  mouth  of  thfe  river  Seboo,  is 
now  two  miles  diftant  from  it,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  drifted  fand-banks  and  bars, 
which  have  rendered  the  entrance  of  this 
river  fo  difficult  and  dangerous  as  to  be  no 
longer  of  any  ufe  to  commerce  or  naviga- 
tion. There  are  at  this  fort  about  five- 
and^  thirty  or  forty  families,  who  gain  a 
wretched  livelihood  by  the  profits  of  their 

ferry. 
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ferry j  and  fifliuig  for  ihads^  of  which  they 
take  fuch  numbers  as  to  be  able  to  fupply 
dl  the  neighbouring  country  between  Nor 
vcmber  and  the  ei^d  of  March, 

From  Mamora  it  is  five  leagues  to  Sallee, 
This  town  is  fituatcd  in  the  province  of 
Beni-Hailen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Sallee,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  two  fmallei:  rivers,  the  Buregreb  and 
the  Gueroo.  The  river  of  Sallee  was  for- 
merly a  port  capable  of  receiving  large 
ihips  i  but  the  fand  has  now  fo  choaked 
up  the  entrancci  that  fhips  of  two  hundred 
tons  cannot  enter  it  till  their  guns  and  bal* 
laft  ape  taken  out,  This  town  was  taken 
in  1 261  by  Don  Alphonfo  X*,  King  of 
Caftilp  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  keep  it, 
the  King  of  Fez  retaking  it  immediately 
after^ 

Sallee  is  a  walled  town,  and  has  a  bat- 
tery, of  twenty- four  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  commands  the  road,  and  a  redoubt 
which  defends  the  entrance  of  the  river* 
To  the  north  we  perceive  the  walls  and 
ruins  of  a  fmaU  inhabited  town,  which 

Muley 
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Muley  Iflimacl  caufed  to  be  built  for  the* 
families  of  his  black  foldiers. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  of  Sallec 
is  the  town  of  Rabat.  Thefe  two  places 
are  fo  near  each  other  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  feparated.  As  they  are  united 
by  the  fame  intercfts,  they  for  fome  time 
formed  a  kind  of  union,  and  were  governed 
by  the  fame  magiftrates ;  and  it  is  only 
within  thefe  thirty  years  that  the  reigning 
Emperor  has  aboliflied  this  form  of  go- 
vernment. There  has  been  formerly,  and 
at  intervals,  a  number  of  European  fafto- 
ries  at  Rabat ;  but  the  difficulty  of  na- 
vigating the  river,  the  obftaclcs  arifing 
from  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Sove- 
reign, and  the  difpofition  and  prejudices 
of  the  Moors,  have  difgufted  the  Euro- 
peans. Rabat  is,  however,  the  moft  pro- 
per place  for  trade  of  any  upon  this  coaft, 
both  for  its  vicinity  to  Europe  and  the 
quantity  of  wool,  leather,  and  wax,  it  is 
capable  of  furniftiing.  From  its  central 
fituation,  in  the  empire,  it  is  alio  better 
adapted  for  conveying  the  commodities 
irrypcrted  to  every  part  of  the  country;  but 

a  dcfpotic 
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a  defpotic  gDvemment  acknowledges  nci 
principle  but  the  convenience  of  the  tno- 
ment ;  it  commands^  judges,  and  executes 
without  confide  ring  either  caufe  or  confe* 
quence. 

At  Rabat,  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  river, 
are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a  caflle,  built  by 
Jacob  Almonfor,  or  A  U  Man  for,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  but  entirely  demoUfhed  by 
the  reigning  Emperor,  who  has  only  pre- 
ferved  fome  magazines  remarkable  for  their 
llrength  and  folidity.  In  this  caftle,  which 
I  have  feen  before  it  was  deftroyed,  was 
the  palace  of  Jacob  Almonfor,  where  every 
thing,  either  neceflary  or  convenient,  was 
to  be  found  in  miniature*  Under  the  palace 
were  fubterranean  magazines  for  ammu* 
nitbn,  vaulted  fo  that  they  were  bomb 
proof.  There  was,  alfo,  fronting  the  road, 
a  fmall  fort  and  a  battery  that  defended 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  but  which  have 
been  laid  in  ruins  by  time,  Thefe  batte- 
ries were  rebuilt  in  1774,  on  a  more  ex- 
tcnfivc  plan  ;  but  the  workman  who  con- 
ftriK^ed  them  (an  Englifli  renegado  and  an 
excellent  ma(on)  has  made  tJieembrafurca 

fo 
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(b  near  each  other  that  it  will  be  difEcult 
to  ufe  them  with  any  efFefl:.  Other  batte- 
ries have  alfo  been  erefted,  lower  down,  to 
prevent  a  landing.  At  a  fmall  difknce 
from  the  caftle,  toward  the  fouth,  on  an 
eminence,  is  a  little  fquare  fort,  built  by 
Muley  Archid,  or  Arfhid  This  fort,  which 
atprefent  {lands  alone,  formerly  was  joined 
to  the  caftle  by  a  wall,  which  ferved  as  a 
covered  way,  but  which  has  been  demo<« 
liihed  by  the  reigning  Emperor. 

Jacob  Almonfor,  being  defirous  to  fix  his 
refidence  at  Rabat,  and  make  it  at  the  fame 
time  a  place  of  ftrength,  and  the  magazine 
of  his  arms,  that  he  might  from  thence 
more  ealily  pafs*  into  Spain,  of  which  he 
was  Sovereign,  built  the  walls,  which  ftill 
remain.  They  arc  near  two  miles  round, 
and  fortified  by  fquare  towers.  They  en- 
clofe  the  caftle,  the  town  of  Rabat  *,  and 

a  large 


*  The  city  was  built  on  the  eaftcrn  declivity,  bcfidc  the 
palace  of  Muley  Arfhid.  The  houfcs,  according  to  Moorifli 
tradition,  had  been  built  by  Sponifh  (kvei,  with  little  foli- 
dity,  purpofcly  that  they  might  fall  upon  the  Moors,  which 
a&ually  happened  :  the  ilayes  were  puniihed  with  death  at 

the 
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a  large  fpace  of  ground,  where  that  prince 
built  beautiful  palaces,  and  laid  out  de- 
lightful gardens,  watered  by  plentiful 
ftreams  which  he  brouglit  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  fpriiig  *,  Thefe  walls,  a^  well  as 
the  palacre  and  the  towa^  wxre  built  bj 
Spanifh  fiaves,  w  horn  he  taok  prifoners  in 
his  firll  campaigQ- 

This  Monarch  built  within  the  iame  in- 
clofore  a  very  large  mofque,  tlie  ruins  of 
which  ft  ill  remain  •  The  roof  was  fup- 
ported  by  three  hundred  and  fixty  columns 
of  rough  marble.  Befide  the  eafteni  front 
were  apartments  for  thofe  w4io  had  any 
employment  m  the  mofque,  and  porticoes, 
which  were  ftill  ftanding  in  1773.  On 
the  oppofite  fide  was  a  handfome  fquar^^ 
tower,  ftrongly  built  with  cut  ftone.  It  i** 
near  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  called  the 


llie  iron  fate  of  iht  ^rand  inctofare,  where  tlicrc  are  fire 
gates,  that  of  the  fca,  that  of  Morocco^  that  of  tlie  mouat, 
ihc  trOD  gate,  suid  the  gate  of  Sheila,  or  CheUa. 

H  •  Theft  watert  come  from  a  valley  called  Timnn,  to 
H  1^  fbuth  of  Rabat,  where  there  19  a  bubbllog  fprln^  aat 
■     hi  frckm  that  which  ftippUc^  R&Wt  wiih  waxen 

B  tower 
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tower  of  Haflen.  This  tower  has  the 
fame  form,  the  fame  ornaments,  the  fame 
fVaircafe,  and  the  famti  proportions  as  thofe 
of  Seville  and  Morocco;  arid,  according 
to  all  tradition,  is  the  work  of  the  fame 
urchiteftrf  From  this  tower  we  have  an 
cxtenfive  view  over  the  fea,  and  fliips  may 
be  difcovered  at  a  prodigious  diftance. 
This  monument  is  in  perfect  prefervation, 
notwithftanding  the  natural  propenfity  of 
the  Moors  to  deftroy  every  thirig/  The 
flaircafe  only  lias  been  ^  little  damaged,  as 
has  the  eaft-fouth-eaft  corner,  which  his 
been  beaten  down  by  lightning.  At  a  imaU 
diftance  from  this  tower,  on  the  north  fide, 
are  ftill  to  be  fcen  the  ruins  of  a  wall,  on 
w4iich  formerly  ftood  a  caftle* 

After  that  feries  of  revolutions  which 
fo  long  convulfed  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
the  Moorifli  inhabitants  poffeffed  thera- 
felves  of  the  ground  of  this  vaft  inclo- 
fure,  and  planted  gardens  and  vineyards, 
which  rendered  it  extremely  agreeable.: 
but  the  reigning  Emperor,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  land  had  been  private  property  for 
three  hundred  years,  and  tranfmitted  to 

the 
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the  pofleffors  by  their  anceftors  for  many 
generations,  reclaimed  it  in  1774  as  the 
right  of  the  crown,  feized  every  thing  he 
found  on  it,  and  built  a  town  for  thofe  fol- 
diers  who  have  ft  ill  preferved  the  name  of 
Negroes ;  but,  thefe  troops  having  been  dis- 
banded, the  town  has  been  deferted,  and 
nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  a  heap  of 
ruins.  This  Monarch,  in  1785,  began  to 
ere£l  a  palace  here,  in  which  he  propofes 
to  refide,  if  no  new  caprice  fhould  induce 
him  to  alter  his  intentions. 

There  arc  fome  docks  for  building  (hips 
at  Sallee  and  Rabat ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
navigating  the  chauuel,  and  the  probabi- 
lity that  the  fand  will  continue  to  accu* 
mulate,  give  ground  to  predift  that,  vtry 
fbon,  only  vcffels  with  oars  will  be  able 
to  enter  the  river. 


The  road  of  Sallee  is  only  to  be  fre- 
juented  in  the  fine  feafon,  from  the  begln- 
Ining  of  April  to  the  end  of  September; 
[when  the  wind  blows  from  the  foufh 
[fouth  weft,  which  feldora  happens  but  in 
[Winter,  this  road  is  no  longer  fafe  ; 
Vol-  I.  D  fliips 
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fiiips  arre  expofed  to  be  driven  out  to  fea, 
and  the  fliiftmg  of  the  fands  of  the  bar 
render  any  conrnlvmication  with  the  town 
^ixtremely  difficult^  The  beft  anchorage 
to  be  found  is  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river 
liiext  Rabat^  and  the  ihip  ihould  be  moored 
between  the  tower  of  the  mofq.ue  and  that 
called  Hafien^  having  the  latter  to  the 
north..  Great  attention  (hould  be  paid  to 
the  cables,  as  a  great  number  of  anchors 
have  here  beea  loft* 

On  the  eaftern  fide  of  Rabat  we  meet 
with  a  fmall  ruinous  town  called  Sheila, 
which  contains  many  Moorifti  tombs,  held 
in  great  veneration.  The  town  itfelf  is 
confidered  as  a  facred  afylum,  and  is  only 
permitted  to  be  entered  by  Mahometans.  It 
fcems  probable  this  was  the  metropolis  of 
the  Carthaginian  colonies  on  the  weftern^ 
coaft  of  Africa. 

Eight  leagues  from  Rabat,  toward  the 
fouth,  in  the  province  of  Temfena,  we 
find  a  wretched  caftle,  named  Menfooria : 
it  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  by 
Jacob  Almonfor,  to  afford  an  afylum  to 
I  travellers 
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trivellers  during  the  night,  the  inhabitant* 
of  the  country  round  it  being  a  mifchie^ 
vous  and  thievilh  people. 

Proceeding  along  the  fame  coaft,  eight 
leagues  from  Menfooria,  we  arrive  at  the 
road  of  Fedala.  The  name  of  ifland 
is  improperly  given  to  a  Uttle  point  of 
land  which  projeds  into  the  fea,.  and 
forms  a  bay  fcarccly  fufEcient  to  fhelter  a 
few  fniall  veffels.  The  reigning  Emperor, 
in  1773,  having  permitted  a  great  quantity 
of  corn  to  be  brought  out  of  the  mata- 
mores  *  contiguous  to  this  road,  endea- 
voured to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  procure  a  city  to  be  built,  by  oblig- 
ing the  merchants,  who  wifhed  to  have  any 
of  the  corn,  to  build  fome  houfes  ;  in  con* 
fequence  of  which  the  town  of  Fedala 
Was  begun  in  a  very  advantageous  fitu* 
ation,  but  no  fooner  was  the  corn  difpofed 
of  than  it  was  abandoned*   Such  is  the  brief 


•  MaumofCft  are  hoica  dug  in  the  eanh^  m  which  com  U 
long  preferred,  a«  will  be  mare  circumflantiaHy  related  m 
the  account  I  (ball  give  of  the  manacri  md  cuilonw  of  the 
Moon* 
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hiftory  of  Fedala^  a  town  ruined  before  it 
was  finifhed ;  and  fuch  is  indeed  the  hlf- 
tory  of  nearly  the  whole  country. 

As  this  road  i^  defended  by  the  coaft^ 
which^on  the  fouthern  fide^  perceptibly  ex- 
tends to  the  weft,  (hips  may  anchor  here  in 
fecurity  in  winter ;  but,  in  fummer,  when 
the  winds  blow  flrong  frora  the  north 
north  weft,  the  fwell  of  the  lea  is  very  ui- 
commodious. 

Four  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Fedala  we 
meet  with  Anafa,  at  prefent  called  Dar 
Beyda,  a  town  formerly  in  the  pofleilion 
of  the  Portuguefe,  but  of  which  nothing 
now  remains  but  fome  rums,  among  which 
are  a  number  of  Moorifli  huts.  It  is  (itti<* 
ated  near  a  pleafant  bay,  and  in  an  exten- 
five  plain,  which,  if  well  cultivated,  would 
be  very  fertile. 

Fifteen  leagues  from  Anafa,  or  Dar  Bey- 
da, by  following  the  coaft  toward  the 
fouth,  we  arrive  at  the  town  of  Azaraore, 
in  the  province  of  Duquella,  on  the  river 

Morbeya, 


Aforbeya*^  and  at  fome  diftance  from  its 
mouth.  This  town  is  not  proper  for  ma- 
ritime commerce,  becaufe  the  entrance  of 
the  river  is  dangerous,  Azamore  was 
iinfuccefs fully  befieged  by  the  Portuguefe 
in  1508  ;  11  was  taken »  however,  in  15 13, 
by  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  but  abandoned 
about  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

At  a  Httle  dlftance  from  Azamore,  facing 
a  fpacious  bay,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Titus,  which  I  imagine  likewife 
to  have  been  one  of  the  cities  founded  by 
order  of  the  Senate  of  Carthage,  Near 
the  fame  place  are  the  ruins  of  Almedina, 
a  town  built  by  the  Moors- 

Befide  the  fame  bay,  four  leagues  to  the 
fouth  of  Azamore,  is  fituated  the  city  of 
Mazagan,  which  was  built  by  the  Poitu* 
guefe  in  1506,  and  named  by  them  Caf- 
tillo  Real.     Under  the  walls  of  this  place. 


•  The  true  name  of  this  nrcr  it  Om-Arbaym  j  that  1 
to  fiyi  forty  fpringit  or  forty  mothers,  and  it  is  called  Mor- 
Wya  oBly  by  %  corruption  of  the  word, 
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on  the  north  fide,  a  dock  has  been  inadc» 
which  wiU  admit  fmall  ve0els ;  but  large 
fhips  are  obliged  to  anchor  two  leagues 
out  at  fea,  on  account  of  the  cape  of 
AzamorCy  which  ftretches  to  the  weft,  and 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  double  if  a 
fouth-weft  wind  fhould  drive  them  from 
their  anchors,  Mazagao  was  befieged 
without  efFedt  in  1562  by  the  Sharif  of 
Morocco,  and  remained  in  the  pofleffion 
of  the  Portuguele  till  1 769,  when  the  pre- 
fent  Emperor  laid  fiege  to  it  juft  as  it  was 
determined  to  be  abandoned  by  the  court  of 
Lifbon.  The  Moors  of  the  province  of  Du'* 
quella,  who  carried  on  a  clandeftihe  trade 
with  the  Portuguefe,  greatly  regret  that  it 
has  changed  its  maften 

The  town  of  Mazagan  is  at  prefent  cn^ 
tirely  ruined,  and  almoft  uninhabited.  The 
Moors  have  taken  away  the  timber  of 
the  houfes,  and  left  the  walls  ftanding.  I 
faw,  in  1 781,  a  ciftern,  ftill  remaining, 
though  damaged  by  the  bombs,  which  de- 
ferves  the  notice  of  travellers  for  the  ele- 
gance of  its  conftruftion :  the  defcent  is  by 
ftairs  5  the  cfFufion  of  light  is  fplendid,  and 

the 
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the  vaulted  roof  is  fupported  by  twenty- 
four  very  regular  columns.  At  a  little  dif- 
tance  to  the  fouth  weft  of  Mazagan  is  aa 
old  tower,  calied  Boriiha  ;  whence  the 
name  of  Bridja,  which  the  Moors  con- 
found With  that  of  Mazagam, 

When  thifi  town  belonged  to  the  Portu- 
guefe»  the  font  hern  Moors,  who  were  not 
able  to  maie  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
imagined  the  negleft  of  this  devotion 
might  be  compenfated  by  coming  and 
difcharging  their  mulkets  at  the  Chriftian 
town  of  Mazagan*  On^  of  thefe  fanatics 
having  been  killed  by  a  cannon  fhot  from 
the  place,  his  comrades  buried  him  as  a 
faint,  and  carried  away  the  ball  as  a  trophy 
of  viftory ;  they  took  care,  however,  for 
the  future^  to  fire  their  pieces  at  a  greater 
diftance. 

Twelve  leagues  fiom  Mazagan^  proceed- 
ing along  the  coaft,  we  find  the  town  of 
Valedia  fituated  in  a  flony  plain,  extremely 
incommodious  to  the  travel ler.  Here  is  a 
very  fpacious  natural  baton »  fur  rounded 
by  rocks,  which  would  contain  more  than 
D  4  a  thou- 
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i  thoufand  (hips  ;  but  theentrance,  which 
IS  narrow^  and  entirely  open  to  the  weft^  is 
equally  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  coaft 
of  Valedia  is  lined  with  rocks  near  thirty 
feet  high,  which  anciently  muft  have  been 
waftied  by  the  fea,  the  Moors  living  in  the 
caverns  the  waters  have  hollowed  out.  At 
the  bottom  of  thefe  rocks  the  fands^  heaped 
up  during  fucceflive  ages,  have  formed  an 
extenfive  and  pleafant  plain,  where  the 
Moors  cultivate  pulfe  and  vegetables,  which 
they  fell  in  the  province  of  Duquella, 
where  the  want  of  water  renders  all  kind 
of  garden  productions  extremely  fcarce. 

The  little  town  of  Valedia  is  only  a 
circle  of  walls,  containing  but  few  habita- 
tions. Its  name  indicates  that  it  was  bulk 
tinder  the  reign  of  Muley  Valid,  who  died 
in  1647.  This  town  feems  to  be  fituated 
nearly  on  the  fame  fpot  where  Leo  Afri- 
canus  places  Conte,  which,  he  fays,  Was 
built  by  the  Africans  twenty  miles  from 
Saffi.  Marmol  has  copied  him  exaiftly  ; 
but,  by  fome  miftake  in  the  name,  con- 
founds Conte  with  cape  Cottes,  at  prefent 

cape 
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ctpe  Sparrel,  which  is  a  liundted  leagues 
more  to  the  north* 

Eight  leagues  from  Valedia  toward  the 
fouth,  after  doubling  cape  Camin,  we  ar-» 
rive  at  the  town  of  Saffi,  the  only  one  la 
the  province  of  Abda,  This  place  is  very 
ancient,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  cities 
built  by  the  Carthagmians.  The  Portu- 
guefe  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it  in 
1 508,  and  abandoned  it  in  1 64 1 ,  after  hav- 
ing refifted  every  effort  of  the  Sharifs,  who 
were  not  able  to  take  it  from  them- 


Saffi  was  long  the  centre  of  the  cotn- 
merce  carried  on  with  Europe*  The 
French,  who  had  feveral  faftories  there  be- 
fore the  peace^  and  who  refided  there,  con- 
fiding in  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  brought 
thence  great  quantities  of  wool,  wax,  gum 
and  leather ;  but  the  prefent  Emperor  hav* 
ing  made  Nfogodor  a  principal  port,  SafE 
has  no  longer  any  trade.  This  towa 
has  a  very  fine  road,  where  fhips  may 
anchor  very  fafely,  except  in  winter,  when 
the  wilds  blow  from  the  fouth  or  fouth 

weftt 
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weft,  for  they  arc  then  fure  to  be  drivea 
out  to  fea. 

The  enviroas  of  Safl^  are  a  dry  and 
parched  defert,  and  the  Moors  of  the  town 
jTude,  fanatical,  and  unfociable*  There  are 
a  number  of  tombs,  or  afylums  of  faints  at 
the  entrance  of  this  town,  which  have  been 
xnade  a  pretext  for  obliging  the  Jews  to 
enter  it  barefooted ;  nor  was  any  ChriiUaa 
till  lately  permitted  to  ride  in  on  horfe* 
back*  I  was  the  firft  who  freed  the  Euro* 
peans  from  this  ridiculous  reftri^lion,  te 
which  they  had  long  been  fubje£led ;  and 
it  is  only  iince  1767,  when  I  refided  a 
whole  year  at  Saffi,  after  the  peace,  that 
they  have  been  allowed  to  go  in  or  out  of 
this  town  on  horfeback  *. 

About  five  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  SafR 
5s  the  river  of  Tanfif,  which  is  the  boun* 
dary  of  the  province  of  Abda*    This  river 


*  This  ridiculous  devotion  firf^  began  toward  the  clofe 
of  the  fcvcntccnth  century ;  for  the  Portuguefc,  who  were 
nailers  of  that  place,  did  not  abandon  it  till  the  year 
1641. 

rifes 
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rlfcs  in  Mount  Atlas,  and,  taking  its  courfe 
wear  Morocco,  falU  into  the  Atlantic  oceaiu 
At  the  mouth  of  this  river,  on  the  nor- 
thern i}4^j  amid  Tome  fands  and  marches, 
arc  the  ruins  of  a  fmall  town,  called  by 
the  Moors  Suera,  from  which  the  un- 
wholefonienefs  of  the  air,  or  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Tanfif,  has  driven  the  mha^ 
bit  ants.  On  the  other  iide  of  the  Tanfif, 
which  is  paiTed  by  fording,  or  on  rafts 
made  of  reeds  tied  to  leathern  bags 
filled  with  wind,  we  find  a  fquare  caftle, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Muley  Ilhmael,  to  de- 
fend the  paflage  of  the  river  during  the 
time  of  the  inteftine  diflurbances  of  the 
empire.  This  caftle  at  prefent  only  con- 
tains a  few  families,  and  the  country  round 
it  is  not  cultivated. 


From  theTanfif  it  is  eighteen  leagues  ta 
Mogodor,  in  the  province  of  Hea,  The  in- 
termediate country  is  interlperfed  with  val- 
lies,  which  are  tolerably  plealant,  though 
ilony,  and  in  which,  from  time  to  time, 
we  meet  with  cultivation*  This  place, 
which  the  Moors  call,  indifferently,  Suera, 
or  Mogodor,  receives  its  name  from  a  faint, 

held 
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held  here  in  great  veneration  by  the  namo 
of  Sidi  Mogodoor,  whofe  tomb  is  to  be 
feen  at  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  fouth  of  the 
town.  Mogodor  formerly  had  a  wretched 
caftle^  built  by  the  Portuguefe,  to  prcfervc 
a  communication  with  their  fettlements  to 
the  fouth  of  this  coaft.  This  cattle  pro- 
tected alfo  the  entrance  of  a  harbour, 
formed  by  a  channel, between  the  main 
land  and  a  fmall  ifland.  Such  a  fituation 
appearing  favourable  to  make  it  a  place  of 
trade,  the  prefent  Emperor  refolved  to 
found  a  city  here,  and  the  wealthier  Moors 
began  to  build  houfes  to  pleafe  their  Sove- 
reign. Foreign  merchants  were  invited  to 
do  the  fame,  and,  to  induce  them,  large 
abatements  were  offered  in  the  cuttom 
duties.  Theic  promifes,  however,  though 
folemnly  made,  were  not  fo  fcrupuloufly 
obferved^ 

This  city,  which  was  begun  in  1760,2$ 
now  compleatly  finiflied :  it  contains  a 
great  number  of  houfes,  handfomely  and 
folidly  built.  The  ftreets  are  all  ftraight 
lines,  and  there  is  no  town  in  the  empire 
2  in 
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in  which  we  fee  fuch  a  regularily  of  plan*. 
It  is  furrounded  with  walls,  and  batteries 
are  erefted,  not  only  on  the  fea  fide  but 
toward  the  land,  to  defend  it  from  any  in- 
curfiou  of  the  fouthern  Moors*  In  cafe 
of  an  attack,  however,  this  city,  which 
has  no  water,  and  is  half  a  league  diflant 
from  the  river,  would  foon  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy. 


I 

I 


The  pre  fen  t  Emperor  has  brought  all 
the  European  merchants  to  fettle  at  Mo- 
godor  ;  and,  diflant  as  it  is  from  Europe,  it 
is  the  only  port  on  the  coafl  which  main- 
tains a  continued  commercial  intertrourfe 
with  that  quarter  of  the  world.  This 
city  ftands  on  marfhy  ground,  and  {q 
low  that,  at  fpring- tides,  it  is  almofl  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fea.     The  country  about  it 


•  A  French  engineer,  Eimcjl  Cornur,  ftem  the  counttf 
near  Avignon,  who,  fceldng  hh  fbrtuoe,  crofifed  from  Gi- 
braltar to  Morocco^  l&id  the  foundatioa?  of  the  towm  of 
Mogodor*  He  waj  kmdly  receiv^cd  by  thf  Empetori  whi> 
de^red  to  didingulfh  his  reign  by  the  foundatton  of  a  niew 
city;  but  after  ten  years  fcnrice  this  engineer  returned  to 
France  as  poor  at  he  wcnU  The  city  was  afterwards 
imflicd  by  rencgadoes  and  mifoni  brought  fix>m  Europe* 

is 
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is  A  imlincboly  defert  of  aocumulat^ 
fatid.  The  Europeans,  however,  enjoy 
here  the  advantage  of  a  more  eafy  com« 
municaticNi  with  the  ibuthern  provinces, 
which,  by  exchanging  their  produdions 
for  the  commodities  of  Europe,  render 
the  trade  of  this  place  very  flourishing* 

The  port  of  Mogodor  is  formed  by  t 
channel,  between  the  main  land  and  an 
iflaiid  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  The 
entrance  of  this  channel  is  to  the  north 
weft,  and  its  outlet  to  the  (buth*  It  is 
fufficiently  large  for  (hips  of  a  middling 
iize,  but  in  general  it  has  not  fufficieht 
depth ;  which  difadvantage  is  incitafed 
tevery  day  by  the  accumulation  of  the  fand.* 
The  number  of  fhips  which  have  been 
loft  in  this  port  in  winter,  by  violent 
ftorms  from  the  fouth  weft,  fufficiently 
prove  how  very  dangerous  it  is  ia  bad 
weather* 

Following  the  coaft,  to  the  fouth, 
about  thirty-five  leagues  from  Mogodor, 
we  arrive  at  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  in 
the  province  of  Suz,  called  by  the  Arabs 

Aguadir, 
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Aguadir,  or  Cape  Aguer.  The  fpacionsbay 
of  this  place  and  the   neighbouring  fca 
abound  greatly  In  fifh,  A  Portuguefe  gen- 
tleman biaih  a  wooden  houfe  on  this  cc3aft 
for  the  purpofe  of  fifhing,  and  found  it  a 
very  profitable  undertaking.     The  Mcx)ra 
called  this  place  £/  iar  dtl  Room  \  that  is^ 
the  houfe  of  the  Roman,    DonEmanuel^ 
King  of  Portugal,  perceiving  the  impor- 
tance of  this  poft  for  the  prelervation  of 
the  conquefts  he  had  already  made,  and  fkci* 
li taring  thofe    he  meditated,   bought  the 
ground   about  the  beginning  of  the  fix-* 
teenth  century,  and  built  there  a  fort  reft 
called  Santa  Cruz,  which  was  taken  from 
the  Portuguefe  in  1536-    This  town  was 
long  the  centre  of  an  extenfive  commerce, 
and  different  European  nations  had  (cveral 
£i£lQries   there  till  1773^  when  the  Em- 
peror obliged  them  to  remove  to  Mogodor* 
after    demolifliing    the     fortifications     of 
Santa  Cruz.     It  has  been  imagined   that 
this  Prince,  whofe  character  is  fuch  that  no 
very  certain  judgement  can  be  formed  of 
the  motives  of  his  aftions,  was  induced  to 
this  meafure  for  fear  the  Spaniards  ihould 
bcfiege   Santa  Cruz,  while  be  was  occu- 
pied 
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pied  in  the  fiege  of  Melilla^  Which  he  mt^ 
dertook  in  1774. 

The  port  of  Santa  Cruz  is  a  large  and 
very  fecure  bay,  capable  of  containing  a 
great  number  of  fhips,  and  well  defended 
from  the  wind  on  every  fide.  The  com- 
munication between  this  place  and  the 
fbuthern  provinces  renders  it  more  conve« 
nient  for  commerce  than  any  other  on  the 
«oaft. 

Beyond  Santa  Cruz  there  is  no  frequent- 
ed port.  The  country  of  Tarudant,  which 
is  to  the  fouth  of  this  place,  and  which  is 
a  part  of  the  province  of  Suz,  is  the  fou- 
thern  boundary  of  the  Empire  of  Mo- 
rocco. 

The  country  of  Vied  de  Nun,  which 
is  next  to  the  province  of  Suz«  is  feparated 
from  it  by  fandy  deferts.  The  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  mdeed,  as  I  have  obferved  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  arrogates  to 
himfelf  the  fovereigaty  of  Vied  de  Nun ; 
but  his  real  authority  is  here  extremely 
feeble.  This  vaft,  but  defert,  province  af- 
fords 
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fords  hot  a  fingle  harbour  or  anchoring 
place  along  a  coaft  of  fixty  Icagnes,  that 
is^  quite  to  cape  Bajador*  It  is  inhabited 
by  diiFerent  tribes  of  Arabs,  whofe  camps 
are  fcattcred  over  fuch  parts  of  the  inte^ 
rior  country  ^s  are  capable  of  cultivation. 
The  fide  next  the  fea  is  a  fandy  fliore* 
lined  with  rocks  under  water^  over  which 
the  waves  break  violently.  Ships  are 
often  driven  on  this  coaft  by  rapid  cur-* 
rents  formed  between  the  Continent  and 
the  Canary  iflands,  and  Spanifh,  English, 
and  French  veffels,  are  frequently  ftiip* 
wrecked*.  When  fuch  a  misfortune  hap* 
pens  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  mariners  is 
tnoft  deplorable ;  they  are  immediately 
feized  and  fl ripped  by  the  Arabs,  who,  not* 


B  •  Thcfc  accideiite,  wiikt  may  depend  on  a  concatctiil* 
tion  of  unlucky  clrcumftanccs,  have  often  been  occafioncd 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  marine i^,  aa  we  may  be  convihccd 
from  the  dcporitlon  of  ihafc  who  hare  efcapcd  after  Aiip* 
^reck.  They  mi^ht  be  prevented,  by  fubjctiing  vcfleli 
dcftincd  for  the  coaft  of  Africa  to  pafs  to  the  weft  of  the 
Canaries,  and  efpecially  by  examinil^T  wkb  more  fevtntyi 

■   the  ordcn  of  Capcainst  and  fupplymg  fhips,  intended  to 

I  ^ake  long  voyages,  with   three  officers  capable  of  com* 

I  nandt  the  Captain  included. 
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i;^ith(landing  the  laws  obferved  amoiig 
themfelves  in  their  robberies,  take  from 
each  other  their  (laves  and  booty  by  open 
force.  Their  wi^tched  prifoners  are  ex- 
pofcd  to  hiuiger^  thirft,  the  clprides  of 
their  tnafters^  and  every  humiliation  of 
mifery.  To  the  fhame  of  humanity,  they 
are  bought  and  fold,  and  frequently  ex^ 
changed  for  camels^  or  other  beafts,  in  the 
markets  of  the  deferts«  The  Emperor  of 
Morocco  ufes  all  his  influence,  to  procure 
thefe  unfortunate  fufferers  to  be  delivered 
up  to  him ;  but  the  flownefs  of  the  nego- 
ciations,  and  the  obftacles  foet  with  at 
every  ftep,  render  their  iffue  yery  unoer- 
tain  ;  and  (hould  they  even  be  furrendered 
to  this  Prince,  his  juftice  and  generofity 
mud  again  be  long,  and  patiently  folicited, 
before  they  are  finally  fet  at  liberty*. 

tn  thefe  fouthern  climate3  Mahometan* 
tiifm  is  mixed  with  more  fuperftitions  than 
even  among  the  people  of  Morocco.     The 

*  The  feamen  of  a  (hip  from  Nantz,  in  the  Guinea  trade, 
which  was  (Tiipwrecked  on  this  coaft  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1775,  were  two  ycaw  before  they  returned  toFrance^ 

heat 
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heat  inflaming  the  imagination  multiplies 
the  number  of  fanatics,  who,  under  the 
name  of  faints,  impofe  on  the  piety  and 
credulity  of  the  people.  They  have  nei- 
ther mofques  nor  any  ftated  piaces  for 
their  prayers,  but  pray  in  their  tents,  or 
wherever  they  happen  to  be  ;  and,  when 
they  want  water,  make  their  ablutions 
with  fand,  as  is  permitted  them  by  their 
lawi  The  fpirtt  of  pillage  keeps  the  peo- 
ple of  thefe  countries  iu  conftant  motion  ; 
they  traverfe  the  deferts  quite  to  Nigrltia, 
whence  they  even  carry  off  the  Ne- 
groesi  They  regulate  their  route,  and 
Judge  of  their  approach  to  rivers  by  the 
flight  of  certain  birds* 

The  provinee  of  Vied  de  Nun  has  a 
fconfiderable  trade.  After  having  pa  fled 
the  defertsi  that  feparate  it  from  Mo- 
rocco, we  find  many  trafts  of  land  capable 
of  cultivation,  and  which  produce  gums 
and  excellent  wSx.  As  thefe  people  are  fo 
iar  removed  from  the  reach  of  tyranny  as 
to  live  in  a  kind  of  independence^  luxuries 
tre  more  indulged  among  them  ;  and  they 
make  ufe  of  many  European  commodi- 
E  2  ties, 
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ties,   efpecially  linen.     Several  of  theie 
Arab  tribes  are  more  affable  and  honeft 
than  the  other  Moors»     They  trade  to 
Mogodor,  but  with  referve  and  circum- 
fpeflion,  that  they  may  not  expofe  their 
riches  to  the  tmcertainty  of  accident.   It  is 
probable  they  have  a  more  immediate  com- 
munication with  the  fadories  of  Senegal, 
with  which  they  may  trade  with  lefs  re«* 
flraint ;  and  it  is  only  by  their  means  that 
the  weftern  Moors  have  any  intercourfe 
with  the  people  of  Nigritia.    If  it  were 
pra£licable  to  form   fettlements   on    the 
coaft  of  cape  Bajador,  a  very  profitable 
commerce  might  be  eflablifhed  with  thefe 
Arabs ;   and  mariners,  who  might  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  (hipwrecked  on  the 
coaft,  would  be  able  to  obtain  more  certain 
and  fpeedy  afliftance ;  but  fuch  a  plan  is 
expofed  to  too  many  difficulties  ever  to  be 
realized. 

Asa  knowledge  of  the  coafl  of  Morocco 
is  of  more  utility  than  defcriptions  of  the 
inland  towns,  I  have  treated  this  fubjeft 
more  at  length ;  but  I  fhall  now  proceed 
to  enumerate    the  cities    of  the   interior 

pro- 
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vinces,  which  are  not  many  in  num- 
,  returning  from  the   fbuth  to  the 
th. 
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CHAP,     IV, 

Jnfand  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  Empire  of 
Morocco. 

X  HE  city  of  Tarudant,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Suz,  is  iituated  ^mofl  at  the  exti 
tremity  of  the  empire  of  Morocco.  I^ 
was  fortnerly  the  capital  of  a  fmall  king- 
dom, and  is  at  prefent  the  refidence  of  a 
governor,  in  whom  great  confidence  is  re- 
pofed,  or  fome  Sharif  related  to  the  £m- 
peron  This  province  alfo  contains  the 
pities  of  Climiy  Aguadir-Toma,  and  feve- 
ral  other  towns,  which,  as  well  as  Taru-j 
dant,  are  built  with  (lone.  As  the  pro? 
vince  of  Suz  has  no  harbours,  the  Moors 
carry  its  prody^ons  to  Mogodor, 

Morocco,  which  has  become  the  metrppo? 
lis  of  the  empire,  and  given  naqie  to  it,  wa$ 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Morocco,  which  was  bounded  by  the  river 
Om-Arbaym,  or  Morbeya.    This  city  i$ 

twenty 
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twenty  leagues  from  the  fea,  to  the  eaft- 
fouth-eaft  of  Saffi,  and  a  fmaU  diftance 
from  Mount  Atlas,  It  is  built  nearly  in 
the  fituatiofn,  where  the  ancients  placed 
tbeBocanum  Hcfnerura, 

Abu  Teffifin,  firft  King  of  the  Moors, 
of  the  race  of  the  Morahetboon^  or  Mara- 
boots,  firft  fixed  his  refidence  at  the  city 
of  Agmet,  on  the  weftern  declivity  of 
Mount  Atlas,  a  little  diftance  from  Mo- 
rocco. Defiring  to  found  a  capital  for  his 
dominions  in  a  more  eligible  fituation,  he 
chofe  the  fpot  where  Morocco  nowftands, 
which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Marrakefch, 
and  by  the  Spaniards  Marrueccos,  This  city 
was  began  by  that  Prince  in  105?,  and  con** 
tinued  by  his  fon  and  fucceflbr  Jofeph  Ben 
AbuTeflifin^  who  kept  his  court  here.  Its 
walls  are  extremely  thickj  and  formed  of  a 
Cement,  compofed  of  lime  and  fand,  which 
is  put  in  cafes,  and  beaten  with  rammers^ 
This  mortar  hardens  in  time,  and  turns  to 
ftone,  efpecially  when  the  compofition  is 
weti  made,  and  contains  a  fufHpient  quan-^ 
tity  of  lime  *. 

*  Tke  S|9ia&iardf  ufe  tbls  mortar,  ifid,  lik^  xhjt  Moon, 
£  i  cmU 
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The  city  of  Morocco*  is  (ituated  in  4 
pleafant  plain,  planted  with  palm  trees^ 
having  Mount  Atlas  to  the  eafl,  which  has 
a  6ne  and  romantic  cffedi.  The  nume- 
rous ftreams  which  meander  through  this 
fertile  plain  render  it  capable  of  the  higheft 
cultivation.  It  was  formerly  divided  into 
a  prodigious  number  of  enclofed  gar^ 
dens  and  beautiful  plantations  of  olive 
trees,  which  have,  in  part,  efcaped  the  bar- 
barous devaffations  of  contending  factions. 
More  than  fix  thoufand  fprings  poured 
their  waters  from  Mount  Atlas  to  fruftify 
and  enrich  this  plain,  which  was  filled 
with  country  houfes  andpleafure  grounds; 
but  thefe  have  been  all  laid  in  ruins  by  the 
revolutions  which   preceded    and   diflii)* 


call  It  Tapia  :  hence,  perhaps,  the  French  derive  the  word 
Taper ;  that  is,  to  ftrike  upon,  or  beat  with  the  hand. 
This,  probably,  was  the  manner  of  building  among  the  an* 
cicnts.  Livy  informs  us,  the  walls  of  Saguntum  were 
built  with  mortar  made  of  earth. 

*  According  to  Marmo)  and  Martiniere  there  was  an  an* 
cient  city  called  Morocco,  mentioned  in  the  Roman  hi(K)ry, 
which  Marmol  names  Tamaroc.  It  was  fituated  on  the 
river  Morbcya,  has  been  deflroycd,  and  now  no  traces  of  it 
remain. 


guifhed 
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guilhed  the  reign  of  Muley  Ifhmael ;  and 
it  was  with  difficulty,  that,  in  1768,  the 
courfe  of  twelve  hundred  ftreams,  which 
wind  through  this  fertile  country  was  re- 
newed. The  city  of  Morocco  itfelf,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  devaftations  of  different  conr 
querors,  has  preferved  nothing  but  its 
forma  The  extent  of  the  walls,  which 
ftill  exift  entire,  except  in  lome  few  places, 
fuppofes  a  city,  which  nilght  contain 
three  hundred  thoufand  fouls  :  at  prefent 
this  capital  is  little  better  that  a  Defert.  The 
ruins  of  houfes,  heaped  one  upon  another, 
ferve  only  to  harbour  thieves,  who  lurk 
nmong  them  to  rob  the  paflengen  The 
quarters,  which  have  been  rebuilt,  are  con- 
fiderably  diftant  from  each  other  ;  and  the 
houfes  are  low,  dirty ,  and  extremely  incon- 
venient. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  an 
imperial  city  can  have  become  fo  miferable 
and  fo  deferted.  I  doubt  whether  it  con- 
tains thirty  thoufand  inhabitants,  even 
when  the  court  is  there, 

Morocco  pofleffes  feveral  large  mofques, 
but  they  have  no  pretenfions  to  magnifi- 
cence.    One  of  thefe  has  a  tower  fimilar 

to 
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to  thofe  at  Sallec  and  Seville,  and  which 
may  be  feen  at  a  very  great  diftance^ 
Within  the  walls  are  a.  number  af  large 
•nclofed  fpaces,  s^moft  entirely  detached,, 
containing  gardens  of  orange  trtts,  and  pa^ 
vilions,  in  which  the  princes  lodge.  Thefe 
pavilions,  covered  with  coloured  tites^  aro 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  gaiety  an(l 
fpIeiKlof  of  their  appearance  form  a  fink- 
ing contraft  with  the  wretchednefs  and  po^ 
Tcrty  of  the  furrounding  bqildings^ 

Among  the  number  of  the  public  edifices 
at  Morocco,  we  muft  not  forget  to  mention 
the  EkaiiTeria  *,  a  place  where  ftuffs, 
and  other  valuable  commbdities,.  ar€  ex-t 
pofed  to  fale.  We  find  fimilar  buildingai 
in  all  the  other  cities  of  the  empire ;  but 
in  Barbary  they  are  by  no  means  equal  ta 
thofe  of  the  fapie  kind  in  Turkey  (railed 
3ezeftins, 

At  the  extremity  of  the  city  of  Mo* 
Tocco,  and  very  near   the  palace,  is  the 

*  EWaiiTcria  Is  only  a  corruption  pf  the  word  Cxfarta^ 

quarter 
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fluarter  of  the   Jews,   luclofcd   by  walls 
near  two  miles  round,  where  the  Jews  re- 
fide,  under  the  guard  of  an  Alcaid,  to  pro- 
teft  them  from  infult.     This  fame  quarter 
was  formerly  the  f  efidence  of  the  Spanifh 
cobles,  or  others  of  that  nation,  who,  from 
ilifcontent,  or  other  motives,  entered  into 
the  fervice  of  the  Kings  of  Morocco ;  and 
there  is  ftill  a  part  of  the  city,  called  the 
quarter  of  Andalufia,     Not  lefs  than  three 
thoufand  Jewiih  families  formerly  refide4 
here,  as  mzj  be  eftimated  by  the  ruins  of 
houies    and    fynagogueSf     Of  this  great 
number  there  at  pref^nt  fcarcely  remaia 
two  hundred  families,  expofed  to  tyranny 
and  poverty  ;  opprefliori  has  obliged  all  the 
reft  to  take  refuge  among  the  mountains, 
where  they  live  more  at  their  eafc,  not* 
withftanding  the  ferocity  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  Emperor's  palace,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  city  of  Morocco,  fronting  Mount 
Atlas,  is  a  very  extenfive  and  folid  build-p 
ing.  The  principal  gates  are  got  hie  arches 
of  cut  ftone,  embelUftied  with  ornaments 
in  tJieArabiap  tafte.     Within  the  walls 

^  afe 
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are  various  courts  and  gardens,  elegantly 
laid  out  by  European  gardeners*  In  each  of 
thefe  gardens  is  a  pavilion,  to  which  the 
Emperor  frequently  retires  to  take  his  re^. 
pofe,  or  amufe  himfelf  with  his  courtiers^ 
Thefe  pavilions  are  fquare  pyramidal  edi-* 
fices,  about  forty  feet  in  length,  and  fome- 
what  lefs  in  heighth :  they  are  covered 
with  varnifhed  tiles,^  of  various  colours ; 
the  infide  is  a  kind  of  fpacious  hall,  that 
receives  light  and  air  from  four  large  doors, 
in  the  four  fides,  which  are  opened,  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  pofition  of  the  fun, 
or  the  coolnefs  they  may  produce.  Thefe 
halls  within  are  painted  and  gilt  in  the 
flile  we  call  arabefque,  and  ornamented 
with  cartouches,  containing  paffages  of 
the  Koran,  or  other  Arabic  fentences. 
The  furniture  of  thefe  apartments  is  very 
(imple  ;  it  confifts  only  of  a  couch,  fbme 
arm  chairs,  tables,  and  china,  or  other  em- 
belliftiments  ;  tea  equipage,  clocks,  arms 
hung  round  the  walls,  a  water  pot,  and 
carpets  for  prayers. 

The  pavilion,    containing   apartments 
for  the  Emperor  and  his  women,  is  in  one 

of 
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of  thefe  gardens.  This  is  a  very  fpacioU9 
buildings  according  to  the  ufual  way  of 
living  among  the  Moors  :  for  the  tafte  of 
different  nations,  in  this  refpcft|  always 
depends  on  their  manners  and  cuftoms. 
The  furniture  of  this  palace  difplays  no 
iplendid  ornaments,  but  is  in  a  ftile  of  the 
greateft  fimplicity*  Thefe  climates  arc 
unacquainted  with  that  profufion  of  fau- 
taflic  novelties  which  are  every  day  mul- 
tiplied by  the  induftry,  luxury,  and  caprice 
of  Europe* 

The  prefent  Emperor,  who  has  fliewn 
an  exclufive  preference  to  the  city  of  Mo* 
rocco,  had  added  to  his  palace  a  large  piece 
of  ground,  on  which  he  has  caufed  to  be 
built,  by  Europeans,  regular  pavilions, 
in  the  midft  of  gardens.  Thefe  are  of 
cut  ftone,  have  handfome  windows,  are 
finiflied  in  an  excellent  tafte,  and  give  au 
air  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  to  this 
part  of  the  palace  which  we  do  not  fee  any 
where  elfe.  Between  thefe  pavilions  and 
the  old  palace  is  a  large  vacant  fpace,  in^ 
clofed  with  walls,  called  Mefliooar,  where 
the  Emperor  gives  public  audience  four 

times 
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tifttes  in  a  week^  Hiis  place  Is  eateredl 
fronir  without  the  town  by  a  laf^  gate^ 
which  is  only  opened  an  hour  before  the 
Meihooar« 

Motifit  Atks^  the  boundary  of  the  plain 
of  Morocco,  is  iituated  at  a  fmall  diftanice 
to  the  eaft  of  the  city  ^  This  is  the  higheft 
part  of  that  mountain^  the  Tallies  of  whichy 
flouriihing  with  trees  and  verdure,  and 
contrafted  with  the  fnows  on  the  iummit^ 
.have  a  lingular  and  pi£tureique  effeGtg 
This  chain  of  mountains  defends  ther  envi- 
rons of  Morocco  from  the  eafl  vfiadi  which 
would  be  burning  in  funmier^  while  the 
fnows^  that  cover  their  tops^  temper,  al 
the  fame  time^  the  heat  of  the  climate* 
The  nights  there  are  conflantly  cool,  and 
it  is  only  from  nine  in  the  fiiortiing,  till 
four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,?  that  any 
great  heat  is  fcltr  The  cold  is  fenfibl/ 
felt  in  the  wmter,  becaufe  of  the  fnow 
which  falls  on  the  mountains ;  but  the  cli-^ 
mate  is  extremely  healthy.  Foreigners^ 
however,  do  not  find  Morocco  an  agreeable 
refidence,  for  the  houies  are  inconvenient 
and  full  of  bugs  i   and,  in  fummer,  the 

multi^ 
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irtiultitudes   of   fcorpioas,    fcrpents,    and 
goats,  are  inexprefsly  troublefomc* 

About  a  league  from  Morocco  ts  tfac 
liver  Tanfif,  which  fifes  in  Mount  Atlas, 
and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean^  a  little 
lo  the  fouth  of  Saffi,  This  river  may  be 
forded  in  the  fine  feafon  ;  it  has,  howevePf 
a  bridge  of  brick,  of  confiderable  length, 
but  not  kept  in  repair^  built  about  the 
end  of  the  fixteenth  century  by  the  Por* 
luguefe  flaves,  who  furvived  the  defeat 
of  the  army  of  Don  Sebaflian, 

Be  fide  the  ft  reams  which  rife  in  Mount 
Atlas,  and  flow  through  the  country  round 
Morocco,  fome  writers  have  defcribed  as 
a  wonderful  work^  the  aqueduds  that 
bring  water  to  the  city  and  its  environs; 
thefc,  however,  are  only  fubterraiiean  con- 
duits, open  at  intervals,  rudely  made,  and 
funken  in  the  earth  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
fieet,  according  to  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Jt  is  impoffible  to  furvey,  without  venera- 
tion, thcfe  fir  ft  efforts  of  the  Induftry  of 
mankind,  that  feem  to  remind  us  of  the 
birth  of  the  arts ;  but  we  are  not  to  con- 
found 
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found  or  Compare  thefe  barbarous  works 
with  other  monuments  of  the  fame  kindi 
which  are  fuch  noble  proofs  of  the  im« 
provements  in  thofe  fame  arts^  and  the 
magnificence  of  nations* 

At  a  little  diftance  from  Morocco,  on  the 
weftern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas,  ftand 
the  city  of  Agmet,  which  was  for 
fome  time  the  reddence  of  the  firft  Kings 
of  Morocco,  that  of  Aminey,  and  feveral 
wretched  villages,  inhabited  by  Jews,  who 
have  fled  from  the  capital  to  avoid  op* 
preflion  and  extortion.  The  foil  of  this 
whole  country  is  very  fertile,  as  are  all  the 
vallies  of  thefe  noble  mountains,  which 
are  inhabited  by  theBrebes,  or  Berebs,  who 
are  almoft  independant. 

After  Muley  Ifhmael  had  united  the 
fmall  kingdoms  which  form  the  empire,  he 
determined  to  have  two  imperial  cities, 
that  he  might  the  more  eaiily  keep  his 
people  in  fubjeftion,  by  removing  alter- 
nately from  one  to  the  other.  Morocco  was 
the  imperial  city  of  the  fouth ;  and  Mequi- 
nez,  which  that  prince  greatly  cmbellifhed 

and 
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and  enlarged,  became  the  metropolis  iti  the 
tiorthi 

The  city  of  Mequinez  is  fituated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  province  of  Beni-HaflTeoj 
eighty  leagues  north  of  Morocco,  and 
twenty  leagues  eaft  of  Sallee  and  the  fea. 
The  founder  of  this  clty^  named  Maknaflki 
firft  built  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley ; 
but  Muley  Ilhmael  made  it  confiderably 
larger,  by  building  in  the  plain  to  the  weft* 
The  city  is  furrounded  by  rallies  and  emi- 
nences highly  cultivated,  ornamented  with 
gardens  and  plantations  of  olive  trees^ 
and  watered  by  a  variety  of  ftreams; 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  therefore  are  of 
an  excellent  flavour*  The  inhabitants 
themfelvesi  by  an  increafe  of  civility, 
feem  to  prove  the  milder  temperature  of 
the  climate*  The  winter,  indeed ,  is  very 
difagreeable  from  the  quantity  of  mud 
which  then  accumulates  in  this  city  and 
the  environs,  becaufe  the  ftreets  are  not 
paved,  and  the  foil  is  clay. 

The  city  of  Mequinex  is   furrounded 

with  walls ;  the  palace  itfelf  is  fortified 

Vol.  L  F  with 
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«yith  two  baftions,  in  which  there  formerl/ 
was  fome  fmall  artillery.  Muley  lihmael 
and  Mulcy  Abdallah  have  often  defended 
themfelves  in  this  city  againft  the  utmof^ 
efforts  of  th-e  Brebes,  when  they  have 
confpired  againft  their  tyranny.  On  the 
weftern  fide  are  Hill  to  be  feen  fome  walls 
of  circumvallation^  fix  feet  in  height, 
which  probably  were  only  intrenchments 
for  the  infantry,  as  the  attacks  of  the  Bre- 
bes were  merely  fudden  and  momentary 
incurfions,  which  did  not  require  any  long 
defence.. 

There  is  in  Mequinez,  as  in  Morocco,  a 
quarter  walled  in  and  guarded  for  the  Jews.- 
The  houfcs  ar&  handfomer  here  than  in 
tliat  at  Morocco  ;  the  Jews  are  more  nu-- 
nJierous,  and  make  g.reater  profit  by  their 
induftry,  becaufe  the  Moors  of  Mequinez 
are  richer,  and,  as  they  are  nearer,  have  a 
greater  intercourfe  with  Europe  than  thofe 
of  the  fouthern  provinces.. 

Contiguous  to  the  quarter  of  the  Jews  h 

another,  incloled  with  walls,  but  now  in- 

ruins,  called  the  negro  town.     It  was  built 

I  by 
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hy  Muley  I{hmael  for  the  families  of  Ills 
black  foldiers-  Nothing  now  remains  of 
it  but  the  walls^  as  is  the  cafe  with  all  the 
places  iiVtended  for  the  fame  purpofe 
throughout  the  empire. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  city,  on  the 
ibuth-eaft  fide,  is  the  Emperor's  palace, 
built  by  Mulcy  Iflimael  after  a  plan  of  his 
own  *,  This  is  a  very  extenfive  building, 
including  federal  gardens^  well  kid  out, 
and  watered  by  abundant  il reams-  I  have 
vifited  every  part  of  tliis  palace  by  permif- 
fion of  the  Emperor ;  for,  without  that,  it 
toay  not  be  entered.  There  is  a  large  gar- 
den in  the  centre,  furrounded  by  a  fpacious 
and  tokrably  regular  gallery,  iupported  by 
toiumhs,  which  maintains  a  communica^ 
tiou  between  the  apartments,  Thofe  of 
the  women,  which  are  much  lefs  peopled 
than  they  were  in  the  reign  of  Muley  Ifli- 
inael*  are  very  large,  and  terminate  in  cue 
Common  chamber,    built  on  a  caufeway 


♦  Tbi3  paUcc  was  greatly  damaged  by  iht  canhquak** 
Iriiich  defrayed  Lifboa^  November  r,   tj$$M. 
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that  divides  the  great  garden,  where 
the  women  may  look  out  at  the  window 
through  an  iron  lattice^  As  we  pafs  from 
one  aparttnent  to  another^  we  meet  at  in- 
tervals with  regular  courts,  paved  with 
fquares  of  black  and  white  marble.  In  the 
middle  of  thefe  courts  is  a  marble  bafbnf 
on  which  is  raifed  a  round  (hell  j  in  the 
centre  of  this  is  a  fountain  that  plays 
into  the  bafbn«  There  are  many  fuch 
fountauis,  in  the  palace,  that  (upply  water 
for  various  purpofes,  and  thofe  ablutions 
which  the  fcruples  of  the  Mahometans 
have  fo  multiplied^  elpecially  fhofe  preced* 
!ng  their  prayers,  which,  on  common  days^ 
they  repeat  in  the  place  where  they  happen 
to  be  ;  but  on  Fridays  they  are  obliged  to 
go  to  the  mofijue* 

The  palaces  of  the  Moorifh  King»  are 
the  more  fpacious  as  all  the  apartments 
are  on  the  ground  floor.  Thefe  are  large, 
long,  narrow  rooms,  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  high*  They  are  but  little  ornamented, 
and  receive  light  and  air  from  two  large 
folding  doors,  that  are  opened,  more  or 
Icfs,  as  occalion  requires.    The  apartments 

always 
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elways  receive  light  from  a  fquare  couft, 
the  iides  of  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
pre  embeirifhed  by  collonades. 

They  make  at  Mequinez  and  Fez  a  kind 
of  glazed  tiles,  fimilar  to  what  we  call 
Dutch  tiles,  of  difiFerent  colours  ;  thefe 
they  ufe  to  pave  their  rooms  and  fiice  their 
walls,  whence  their  houfes  have  an  air  of 
coolnefs  and  neatfiefs  we  do  not  meet  with 
in  other  towns  of  the  empire, 

The  Moors  of  Mequinez  are  much  mare 
affable  and  engaging  than  thofe  of  the  fou* 
chern  provinces,  They  arc  very  civil  to 
Grangers,  inviting  them  to  their  gardens^ 
and  entertaining  them  with  the  utmoft  po-* 
litenefs.  The  women  in  this  part  of  the 
empire  are  extremely  handfome ;  they  are 
very  fair,  have  fine  black  eyes,  and  beau- 
tiful teethe  I  have  fometimes  feen  them 
taking  the  air  on  their  terraces  ;  they  do 
not  hide  themfelves  from  the  Europeans  ; 
but  if  a  Moor  appears,  they  retire  immedi* 
ately. 

There  is,  both  at  Mequinez  and  Morocco^ 
F  5  a  hof- 
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a  hofpitium,  or  convertt^  of  Spanifh  recof- 
lefts,  founded  more  than  a  hundred  yearsi 
ago,  by  the  munificence  of  the  Kings  of 
Spain,  for  the  benefit  and  fpiritual  com-; 
fort  of  the  Chriftian  captives.  Thefe  two 
convents  are  much  refpe£kcd  la  the  coun*. 
try,  both  for  theexempU^ry  lives  of  ttic  £> 
tl:ers,  and  the  fervice  they  are  pf  to  the 
poor,  whom  they  fupply  u'ith  medicines, 
gratis.  As  their  charity,  however,  was 
much  abufed,  becaufe  the  Moors,  who  are 
fond  of  remedies  they  do  not  pay  for,  made 
an  indifcreet  ufe  of  them,  without  obferv- 
ing  any  regimen,  the  friar,  who  a£ts  as 
apothecary,  compoftd  a  mixture  of  water, 
honey,  and  a  few  fimples,  which  isrefufedto 
nobody,  and  called  the  Decoftion,  orPtifan, 
of  the  Sharif.  The  Moors  have  recourfe  to 
the  fathers,  whenever  they  are  indifpofed, 
which  expofes  the  latter  to  many  inconve- 
nieHces,  when  their  endeavours  are  not 
fuccefsful. 

Befides  the  cities  of  Morocco  and  Me-t 
quinez,  which  are  two  imperial  cities,  that 
of  Fez  is  alfo  one  of  the  principal  in  the 
empire.     It  even  ought  to  have  precedence 

of 
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«»f  thole  two  capitals,  as  it  h  the  mor^nn- 
cient^  and  gave  name  to  the  Grft  monnrthy 
ill  Africa,  after  the  Moors  had  embraced 
Mahometauifm.  It  is,  be  fides,  the  only 
city  ia  the  empire  dlftingullhed  by  a  tafta 
for  the  fcieiices^  aud  the  itulLiftry  of  its 
inhabitantsi^ 


The  city  of  Fez,  the  capital  of  t!ie 
kingdom  of  the  fame  name,  was  built  about 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  by  Edris, 
the  defcendant  of  Mahomet  and  Ah,  whofe 
father,  flying  from  Medina  to  avoid  the  pro- 
icrlptions  of  the  Caliph  Abdallth^  retired 
to  the  extremity  of  Africa,  and  was  pro- 
claimed fovereign  by  the  Moors.  Sidy 
Etiris,  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  his  fa- 
ther, founded  the  city  of  Fez  in  793,  and 
built  the  mofque  in  which  he  is  buried-i 
From  that  time  the  city  of  Fez  has  been 
con  fide  red  by  the  Moors  as  a  fac  red  afylum^ 
and  an  objed  of  devotion-  In  the  fir  ft  mo- 
ments of  that  zeal  which  every  religious 
novelty  infpires,  a  ft  ill  larger  mofque  was 
built  at  Fez,  and  called  Carubin,  becaufc  it 
was  founded  by  the  Arabs  of  Cairoaii- 
This  is  one  of  the  finefl  edifices  in  the 
F  4  empire. 


_     I 
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empire,  and,  perhaps,  in  Africa*  Many 
other  mofques  were  faterwards  built  fuc« 
ceflively  at  Fez  ;  to  which  were  annexed, 
according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  Maho- 
metans, colleges  and  hofpitals ;  and  this 
city  was  held  in  fo  high  a  degree  of  vene- 
ration that,  when  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
was  interrupted,  in  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Hejira,  the  weftern  Mahometans,  as  a 
fubftitute,  repaired  to  Fez,  while  the  eaf- 
tern  journeyed  to  Jerufalem. 

When  the  Arabs  had  extended  them- 
felves  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  they 
brought  to  Fez  the  knowledge  they  had  ac- 
quired in  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  and,  to  ita 
religious  fchools,  this  capital  added  acade*} 
mies  for  philofophy,  phyfic,  and  aftro- 
nomy.  The  latter  infenfibly  degenerated ; 
ignorance  gave  credit  to  aftrology,  the  con- 
ftant  companion  of  fuperftition,  which,  in 
its  turn,  gave  birth  to  the  artt  of  magic 
and  divination, 

Fez,  reforted  to  from  almoft  all   Africa, 
^nd  the  objeft  of  the  devout  pilgrimages  of 
the  Mahometans,  foon  became  the  rendez- 
vous 
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vdus  of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Tho 
increafe  of  wealth  introduced  the  love  of 
pl«fure^  and  every  fpecies  of  luxury  j  lU 
centioufncfs  quickly  follovired  ;  and  as  its 
progrefs  in  hot  countries  is  always  nioft 
rapid,  Fez,  the  fchool  of  fciences  and  man- 
ners, foon  became  the  fuik  of  every  vicc# 
The  public  baths>  wliich  health,  clean  li- 
ne fs,  and  cuftom,  rendered  necefTary,  be« 
came  the  receptacles  of  debauchery,  into 
which  men  were  introduced  in  the  drefs  of 
women  ;  and  the  youth  of  the  city  ranged 
the  ftreets,  after  fun  fet,  in  the  fame  dif- 
guife,  to  prevail  upon  Grangers  to  go  with 
them  to  the  inns,  which  were  rather  houfes 
of  proftitutiqn  than  places  for  the  conve- 
nience and  repofe  of  travellers, 


The  ufurpers,  who,  after  the  tenth  ceui- 
tury,  difputcd  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  con- 
nived at  thefe  abufes,  and  contented  them- 
felves  with  fubj eating  the  mafters  of  the 
inns  to  furnifh  a  number  of  cooks  for  the 
army.     To  this  indulgence  the  city  of  Fez 
owed  its    firft  fplendor,   and  the   greater 
■  part  of  its  riches.    As  the  inhabitants  were 
I  liandfomc  and  engaging,  the  Africans  re- 
I  forte4 
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^rted  thither  in  crouds ;  .and  the  fuhvet'^ 
£on  of  all  morals  became  a  pretended  iburce 
of  political  advantage*  The  fame  de<^ 
praved  inclinetlons  ftill  exift  in  the  hearts 
of  all  the  Moors,  though  libertinifm  is  no 
Jongcr  authorlfed ;  but  there,  as  every 
where  elie,  is  fo  far  ftigmatifed  with  fhame 
as  to  bluQi  at  a  difix>very. 

The  Mahometans  of  Andalufia,  Gre- 
nada, and  Cordova,  during  the  revolutions 
of  Spain,  pafledover  to  Fez,  whither  they 
brought  new  manners,  knowledge,  and, 
perhaps,  Ibme  ihades  of  civilization.  They 
taught  the  Spauifli  method  of  drefling 
and  dying  red  and  yellow  goat  and  flieep 
ikins,  then  called  Cordovan  leather,  now 
Morocco,  from  the  city  of  that  napie, 
where,  however,  the  dye  is  kaft  in  perfec- 
tion. At  Fez,  likewife,  they  firft  efta*- 
bliflied  the  manufa£hire  of  milled  woollen 
caps,  worn  by  the  Moors  and  Eaftem  na» 
tions*.  Gayzes,  (ilks,  fluffs,  and  beautiful 

fafhes, 


^  Thefe  fugar-loaf  caps  tre  called  Fez  bv  the  Turk^ 
which  proves  they  were  named  bom  this  city.    The  people 

af 
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fafhes,  wrouglir  in  gold  and  filver,  are  madp 
at  Fez  ;  and  the  little  they  do  praves  how 
mBch  might  be  done,  were  induftryenn 
couraged. 

Some  love  of  learning  is  flill  preferve4 
at  Fe^,  where  Arabic  is  better  fDoken  than 
in  the  other  parts  ol*  tfic  empire  ;  the  rich 
Moors  fend  their  children  to  tiie  fchools  of 
Fez,  where  they  gain  more  inftruction 
than  they  could  do  elfewhere,  Leo  Afri- 
can  us  I  informs  us,  that  there  was  a  prize 
in  his  time  appointed  for  the  heft  poem 
written  by  the  fcholars  in  praife  of  Ma- 
homet, and  that  the  prize  poems  were  ex- 
amined on  the  birth  day  of  the  Pro- 
phet. Clenard  went  to  Fez  in  1540 
to  ftudy  more  perfeftly  the  Arabic  tongue. 
He  fays,  that  there  were  many  men  of  let- 
ters there  at  that  time^  that  Grammar  was 
taught  in  the  fchools,  and  that  the  remain- 
der of  their  ftudies  related    to  their  reli- 


ef Tunis  haTc  brought  the  manufacturing  of  them  Iq  per* 

fe\5tion,   which  has  been    kfi    fuccefsfuUy  atcempt<;d  In 
France, 

gion 
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gioQ  and  ceremonies.  He  adds,  there  weie 
no  bookiellers  at  Fez,  but  that,  at  certain 
leaibns  of  the  year,  faies  were  held  on  the 
Friday  in  the  Grand  Mofque,  and  that 
the  Moors  cheapened  without  a  defire  to 
bujr. 

Leo  Africanus  has  given  a  de(crip-. 
tion  of  the  city  of  Fez  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  which  has  been  faithfully  copied 
by  Marmot ;  and  it  appears,  that  the  nar- 
ratives of  thofe  who  have  written  voyages 
and  travels  in  their  lludies  have  tranfcribed 
theie  writers.  Leo  Africanus,  bora  at 
Grenada,  and  educated  at  Fez,  having, 
while  very  young,  been  taken  at  lea,  waSi 
conveyed  to  Rome.  The  little  knowledge 
and  tafte  he  pofleiTed,  for  tafle  can  only  be 
acquired  by  habits  of  feeing  and  compar- 
ing the  moft  perfect  models,  did  not  fufier 
him  to  perceive  all  the  beauties  of  that 
capital ;  and,  prepofielled  by  the  impref- 
iions  his  memory  Aill  retained,  he  wrote  a 
very  florid  defcription  of  Fez^  I  had  every 
liberty  of  examining  this  city,  which  is  one 
of  the  moft  agreeable  of  the  Maorifli  em-i 
pirc  ;  but  the  minute  circvimftances  related 

by 
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by  Leo  are  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
traveller.  The  mofque  of  Car u  bin  is  the 
only  remarkable  public  building,  and  that 
cannot  be  freely  examined.  The  city  con- 
tains feme  tolerably  Convenient  inns, 
two  or  three  ftories  high,  with  galleriet 
toward  the  courts  which  is  always  in  tbo 
centre,  and  admits  light  to  the  apartments* 
They  have  no  appearance  of  grandeur 
whatever  toward  the  ftrects,  which  are  ill 
paved,  and  fo  narrow,  that  ift  many  places 
two  horfemen  cannot  ride  abreaft.  Their 
(hops  make  no  (hew,  and  fhould  rather  be 
called  flails,  there  being  juft  room  enough 
for  a  fedentary  Moor,  who  never  moves, 
and  the  packets  that  are  heaped  round  him, 
to  which  he  points  as  pafTengcrs  arrive,  Fez, 
which,  in  paft  ages,  attra<Sked  the  attention 
of  travellers,  is  no  way  preferable  to  the 
other  cities  of  the  empire,  except  by  its 
fittiation,  fchools,  induftry,  and  fomewhat 
morciDf  urbanity:  yet,  though  more  po- 
lifhed  than  their  Countrymen,  the  Moors 
of  Fez  are  vain,  fuperftitious,  and  intole- 
lunt*  The  Saints,  whom  they  pretend 
have  been  buried  in  that  city,  ferve  them 
fcr  a  pretext  to  forbid  its  entrance  to  Jews 

and 
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and  Chriflians  ;  and  an  order  from  the 
Emperor  is  neceiTary  to  gain  admiffion^ 

The  fituation  of  Fez  is  remarkable  for 
its  fingularity  ;  it  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of 
a  valley,  and  furrounded  by  hills  in  the 
form  of  a  funnel,  flattened  at  the  narrow 
end.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley  is  di- 
vided into  gardens,  planted  vsrith  high  trees^ 
orange  groves,  and  orchards*  A  river 
winds  along  the  valley,  watering  it  in  vari- 
ous diredlions,  turning  by  its  declivity  a 
number  of  mills,  and  fupplying  water  in 
abundance  to  all  the  gardens  and  moft  of 
the  houfes.  The  defcending  road  impeded 
by,  and  entai^led  among,  thefe  gardens,  is 
much  lengthened.  The  city  ftands  in  the 
centre  of  a  vaft  circumference,  the  variety 
of  which  is  exceedingly  agreeable* 

The  gardens  f*een  from  the  city  form  a 
moft  delightful  amphitheatre.  Each  gar* 
den  formerly  had  its  country  houfe,  where 
the  inhabitants  paffed  their  fummer  ;  but 
thefe  have  been  deftroyed  by  their  civil 
wars,  and  thofe  revolutions  in  which  Fez 
and  its  environs  have  beea  the  fcene  of 

adion  i 
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action  ;  while  few  of  them  were  afterward 
rebuilt.  By  order  of  the  Prince  Muley 
Ali,  cldeft  foiiof  the  emperor^  I  was  moll 
agreeably  lodged  at  oae  of  thcfe  gardens* 
This  Prince  gave  me  an  entertainment  in 
another  garden,  through  the  middle  of 
which  the  river  paffed,  its  banks  orna- 
mented by  a  row  of  trees,  :ind  under  a 
pavilion,  ereded  with  taftc.  Such  litu- 
at  ions  aire  every  where  clirjrminjj,  and 
efpecially  fo  in  hot  climates,  where  water, 
though  more  neceflary,  is  more  uocom- 
Inon.  The  fituation  of  Fez,  however,  can- 
not be  healthy ;  the  humidity  of  its  va- 
pours renders  the  air  heavy  hi  futdmer^ 
and  fevers  there  are  rather  common* 

Ever  ready  to  change  their  mailer,  thte 
inhabitants  of  Fez,  at  each  revolution^ 
yield  to  the  firft  approaching  conqueror : 
this  they  pretend  is  a  privilege  they  enjoy 
from  the  founder  of  their  city.  It  is,  how- 
ever very  inefficacious,  and  only  fervcs  ta 
prove  cither  the  cowardice  of  its  iuliabi- 
lants  or  the  difficulty  of  defence,      Fez, 

tlity,  is  fo  fituated  as  to  bo  unable  to 
make 
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make  any  refinance  without  expofing  itfelf 
to  total  deftru^ioDi 

On  the  height  of  Old  Fei,  in  a  plain  ci^ 
pable  of  gfeat  cultivation,  Jacob*Ben-Ab* 
dallah,  of  the  race  of  Beni-Merins,  builti 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  New  Fez,  conti-> 
guousto  the  Old,  and,  by  its  fituation^ 
keeping  the  latter  in  iwe^  The  high  town^ 
which  IS  well  and  healthily  (ituated^  contains 
fome  old  palaces,  in  which  the  fons  of  thtf 
Emperor  live*  The  Sovereign  himfelf  re- 
fides  here- when  he  pleafes  j  but  he  prefers 
a  (eparate  palace ^  built  by  his  father,  Muley 
Abdallah,  half  a  league  from  the  city. 
The  new  town  is  inhabited  by  fbme 
Moorifli  families,  but  by  ftill  more  Jews^ 
who  trade  with  old  Fez,  notwithftanding 
the  contempt  with  which  they  are  treated 
by  the  inhabitants:  this  contempt  they 
endeavour  to  find  a  recompence  for  in 
their  gains. 

Turnif)g  to  the  left^  on  the  road  from 
Fez  to  Mequinez,  we  find  a  valley,  where 
the  river  Rafalema,  which  runs  to  Fez, 
takes  its  rile ;  it  iflucs  from  a  rock  eight 

or 
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or  tea  feet  above  the  level,  in  a  ftream ;  the 
contents  of  which  is  about  three  cubic  feet, 
and  cannot  be  more  ;  fo  that,  however 
heavy  the  rains  may  be,  the  river,  during 
its  fhort  courfe,  is  incapable  of  fwelK 
Hence  the  city  is  never  endangered  by 
floods,  although  from  the  form  of  the  val- 
ley it  is  a  kind  of  continued  water-falh  It 
wafhes  the  ramparts  of  new  Fez,  and  turns 
a  wheel  twenty- four  feet  in  diameter,  by 
which  the  inhabitants,  the  Princes*  palaces, 
and  the  appertaining  gardens,  are  filpplied 
with  water.  This  wheel  is  turned  by  the 
current  like  that  of  a  w^ater  mill,  and  has 
fpaces,  at  intervals,  Avhich  ferve  as  buckets 
that  are  filled  by  the  ftream,  and  emptied, 
during  their  courfe,  into  a  baion  on  the  top 
of  the  wall.  The  method  is  fimple  and 
cheap  ;  but  I  think  it  can  only  fucceed  on 
rivers  not  liable  to  fvvells,  and  where  the 
defcent  of  the  current  is  equal  to  the  vo- 
lume of  water  intended  to  be  raifed. 


The  diftance  from  Fez  to  the  fea  is  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  from  Fez 
to  Mequiness  fome  thirty  fix  ;  the  road  ex- 
cellent, along  a  pleafant  plain,  interfered 
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by  rivulets,  over  which  are  bridges,  and 
various  canals  cut  to  water  thfe  lands* 
This  plain  is  furrounded  by  inhabited 
highlands,  on  which  abundant  crops  might 
be  produced,  and  the  moft  charming  land- 
fcapes  formed.  It  is  af9i£ting  to  behold 
climates  of  rich  and  fertile  lands,  the 
which  lie  wafte,  while  men  are  obliged  to 
conquer  the  obftacles  of  nature  to  gain  fub* 
iiflence  among  the  mountains  of  Europe. 
The  waters  being  abundant  in  this  part  of 
the  empire,  and  the  climate  temperate, 
the  vegetables  produced  are  excellent. 
Rice  is  here  cultivated,  which  has  neither 
the  whitenefs  nor  tafte  of  that  coming  from 
the  Levant ;  and  here  they  rear  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  and  even  cherries,  which  do  not 
ripen  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  communication  between  Fez  and 
Mequinez  is  more  eafy  than  in  many 
polilhed  nations.  Ready-faddled  mules 
may  be  found  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  which 
are  returned  after  the  journey  to  a  place 
appointed.  The  pacing  of  the  mules  is 
not  fatiguing,  and  in  fummer  people  go 
from  Mequinez  to  Fez,  and  return  in  a  day, 

good 
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good  mules  being  able  to  travel  thefe  fix* 
and^thirty  miles  in  fix  hours. 

On  the  weftern  fide  of  the  plain  of  Fez, 
in  fight  of  Mequinez,  ftands  the  mountain 
Zaaron,  on  which  is  a  village  con  fee  rated 
to  Mahometan  devotion.  It  contains  the 
fandtuary  of  Sidi  Edris>  who  came  from 
Medina  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
introduced  Mahomet  an  ifm,  arid  was  the 
firft  fovereign  of  his  race  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  This  fainJtuary  is  an  afylum  for 
malefadlors,  and  never  violated  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco* 

After  Morocco,  Mequlnez,  and  Fez, 
which  are  the  principal  inland  cities  of  the 
empire,  the  only  one  remaining  to  be  de- 
fcibed  is  that  of  Akaffar-Quiber. 

Alcaffar-Qmber  is  a  fmall  city,  on  the 
weftern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Garbj 
three  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Laracha,  fitu- 
ited  on  the  river  Lucos,  and  fepatated  frorri 
Arzilla  by  a  continuance  of  vallies  and 
plains,  in  ane  of  which  Don  Sebaftian, 
King  of  Portugal,  loft  victory  and  life  ia 
G  2  1578* 
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1578.  Alcaffar  is  furrounded  by  gardens, 
in  which  are  grown  many  very  iiKlifFercnt 
fruits.  The  river  Lucos  often  overflows 
its  banks  in  w  inter,  and  does  great  damage 
to  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  in  the 
houfes  of  which  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  water,  at  fuch  times,  to  be  two  fqet 
high. 

This  city,  built  in  the  twelfth  century, 
owes  its  foundation  to  a  firigular  event. 
The  Emperor,  Jacob  Ahiionfor,  who  ex- 
tended his  domains  in  Africa,  and  even 
over  the  Mahometan  provinces  of  Spain, 
was  encamped  in  the  plains  of  this  city  to 
enjoy  the  pleafures  of  the  chace.  Having 
loft  himfelf  one  night,  he  was  featcd  un- 
der a  tree  waiting  the  approach  of  day, 
when  a  fiflierman  came  by,  who  was  re- 
turning to  his  hut.  The  King  pretended 
he  was  one  of  his  own  attendants  who 
had  loft  his  way,  and  wiftied  to  be  con- 
dueled  to  the  camp.  The  fiflierman  pleaded 
bad  weather,  the  danger  of  a  country 
abounding  in  marflies,  and  begged  this 
pretended  ftray  attendant  would,  without 
fcruple,  come  and  partake  what  his  cot- 
tage 
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tage  could  aflbrd.  They  fet  out  on  the 
morroWi  anti,  having  met  the  guards,  who 
were  in  fearch  of  the  Emperor,  Ahuonfor 
made  hinifelf  known,  and  alked  his  hoft 
what  recom pence  he  wifhed  to  receive. 
I  wifh*  faid  the  ftfiierman,  to  have  a  houfe 
iyftead  of  a  hut,  in  which,  Ihould  occaUon 
offer,  I  might  welcome  a  loft  fportfrnan. 
The  Emperor  erefted  a  palace  on  the  fpot 
where  he  refided  when  he  came  to  hunt ;  the 
charge  and  ftewardlhip  of  which  he  gave 
to  the  fiiherman.  The  grandees  and  cour- 
tiers eagerly  built  houfcs  around  it,  and  a 
little  city  foon  arofe.  It  contains  at  pre- 
fent  near  a  thoufand  families,  and  has  pre- 
ferved  its  name  of  AlcaflanQuiber ;  that 
is  to  fay,  grand  palace,  to  diftinguiOi  it 
from  Alcaflar-Seguer,  or  little  palace, 
which  this  Prince  alfo  built  on  the  fea 
fliore  of  the  (Iraits  of  Gibraltar. 

Alcaffar-Quiber  was  befieged  by  the 
Portuguefe  in  1503  ;  but,  the  Moors  com- 
ing to  its  relief,  they  were  forced  to  re- 
nounce the  attempt. 

Exclufive  of  thefe    four  inland   cities, 
G  3  there 
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there  are  fome  other  towns  to3(vard  the 
ibuth,  which  lie  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  iituations  of  which  remain  undeter- 
mined. 

On  the  far  fide  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 
jn  the  province  of  Shaus,  orChaus,  near  thp 
river  Mulluyia,  is  a  walled  town,  called 
Dubudu,  on  a  height,  furrounded  by  fertile 
vallies.  This  town,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  ancienf:  Africans,  was  a  conr 
iiderable  place  in  the  fi^cteenth  century, 
when  the  race  of  Merini  reigned  at  Fez. 
At  prefent  it  contains  few  inhabitants, 
though  it  has  a  garrifon  and  a  confidential 
Alcayde  to  guard  the  frontier* 

Between  Fez  and  the  province  of  Rif 
ft^nds  the  caftle  of  Tefa,  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated,  and  fyrroynded  by  charming  vales. 
This  was  formerly  a  populous  town,  but 
now,  like  the  preceding,  contains  few  in- 
habitants, with  a  governor,  and  fome  fol- 
cliers. 

In  moft  of  the  provinces  are  walled  caf- 
jlcs  without  artillery,  in  whiqh  the  Bafhaws 

and 
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and  Governors  live,  and  many  more, 
wholly  uninhabited,  and  falling  to  ruin. 
That  of  Mediona,  in  the  province  of  Tem- 
fena,  two  days  journey  from  Sallee^  is  in- 
habited by  fome  Moors  and  Jewifli  fanii- 
lies,  where  they  fabricate  Haiks  and  coarfe 
carpets.  Another  has  been  built  at  fome 
diftance  to  curb  the  mountaineers  of  Sha- 
voya,  who  often  ravage  the  country. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable,  from  its 
fit  nation,  the  refinance  it  might  be  able  to 
make,  and  the  labour  beftowed  on  it,  is 
the  caftle  of  Bulahuan,  in  the  proviiice  of 
DuqucUa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Morbeya# 
This  caftle  ftands  in  a  wild  and  barren 
fpot^  on  the  fummit  of  a  commandiftg 
eminence  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
high,  forming  a  pyramid,  the  angles  of 
which  are  rounded,  while  a  large  river  runs 
beneath,  that,  from  its  depth  and  rapir 
dxty,  infpires  a  kind  of  horror^ 

This  caftle  was  built  at  the  clofe  of  the 

thirteenth   century  hy  Muley  Abdulmo- 

men,  firft  king  of  the  race  of  the  Moahe- 

dins  ;  but  Muley  Abdailah,  fon  of  Muley 

I  G  4  lihmael. 
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Ifhmael,  made  large  additions ;  and,  during 
the  ditferent  revolutions  tha»diftwbed  his 
reign,  he  was  here  often  befieged  by  the  re- 
volted Moors  of  the  northern  provinces. 
This  Prince  had  fubtenanean  paliages^dug 
at  a  great  expence  to  procure  water  from 
the  river  ;  but  as  he  could  not  fecure  his 
water-carriers  from  the  fire  of  themufketry, 
he  built  conduits,  which  brought  the  wa- 
ters from  the  neighbouring  mountains  ;  and 
the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  vifible  on  the 
road  from  Bulahuan  to  Morocco* 

I  lodged  in  this  caftle,  in  1781,  fplte  of 
the  refiftance  of  fome  negroes,  to  whom 
the  keeping  of  it  was  entrufted.  The 
apartments  are  long  and  high.  The  pro- 
fpeft  from  the  terraces  lofes  itfelf  on  the 
immenfe  plains  of  Duquella,  which  are 
only  feqn  with  pleafure  when  covered  with 
green  herbage  ;  for  a  day's  journey  may  be 
gone  without  fight  of  a  fingle  tree.  Near 
the  caftle  is  a  village,  and  another  before 
pafllng  the  river ;  each  of  which  contains 
about  two  hundred  houfes,  or  thatched 
huts,  being  piles  of  rough-hewn  ftonc 
without  mortar.  Both  thefe  villages,  in- 
habited 
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habited  by  Moors,  are  exempt  from  taxes, 
but  are  obliged  to  give  the  neceflary  aflift- 
ance  in  croiTing  the  river.  The  lonely  iitu* 
at  ion  of  this  caftle,  naked  and  expofed  to 
every  wind  that  blows,  aud  the  barrcnnefs 
of  the  fandy  valley  in  which  it  flaiids,  m^ 
fpire  a  kind  of  gloomy  horron  But,  on 
the  contrary,  with  equal  p  leaf  are  and  aflo- 
nifliment,  well-cultivated  gardens  are  feeu 
below,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  their 
orchards  and  vineyards.  Each  garden 
contains  a  windlafs  and  a  bucket  neceflary 
to  fupply  it  with  water. 

Among  barbarous  people  like  thefe,  who 
have  no  idea  of  the  arts,  we  are  taught  to 
diftinguifh,  with  more  precifion,  the  dif- 
tance  there  is  between  nations,  and  the 
power  which  neceflity  has  in  awakening 
the  inventive  faculties  of  man-  The  paf- 
fage  over  the  river  is  another  proof  to  the 
fame  effeft*  The  only  ferry  boat  is  a  raft, 
compofed,  for  the  occafion,  of  reeds,  to 
which  fkins  full  of  wind  are  tied  with 
cords,  made  from  the  palm  leaf.  This  is 
fuftained  by  feveral  Moors,  who,  fwim- 
ming,  guide  and  fupport  it  by  their  flioul- 

ders, 
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ders,  though  the  rapidity  of  the  current  is 
fuch  as  to  drive  it  down  the  ftream  a  mile 
in  an  inftant  *.  On  this  crazy  raft  travel- 
lers and  their  effefts  are  tranfported.  The 
mules  fwim  acrofs,  driven  by  the  muleteers. 
In  September  1 781,  the  waters  being  low, 
becaufe  of  the  heats,  I  forded  this  rapid 
river  ;  a  thing  which  had  not  happened  be- 
fore for  five-and-twenty  years* 

The  Emperor  ufually  paffes  the  Mor- 
beya  above  Bulahuan,  where  the  ftream 
is  lefs  rapid,  on  a  kind  of  temporary 
bridge.  It  is  formed  of  two  thick  ofier 
cables,  faftened  to  large  piles  on  each 
bank  of  the  river.  Thefe  cables  are 
formed  into  a  kind  of  hurdle  by  crofs 
flakes  paffed  through  them  of  about  five 
feet  long,  and  over  which  fods,  fix  inches 
thick,  are  laid.  This  bridge,  in  confequence 
of  its  own  weight,  refts,  and  is  fupported 
by  the  current  in  the  middle  ;  it  has  indeed 


♦  Wc  read  ia  Livy,  that,  during  the  fccond  Punic  war, 
when  Hannibal  went  from  Spain  to  Italy,  a  part  of  his  army 
pafTed  the  Rhone,  the  Ticious,  and  the  Po,  on  goat  fldns 
filled  with  wind. 

but 
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but  little  to  bear 3  the  Emperor  not  pafling 
with  a  numerous  traln- 

I  have  ftill  to  fpeak  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tafiletj  of  which  lean  give  no  very  accurate 
idea,  Europeans  not  being  fufFcred  to  pafs 
through  it.  Tafilet  extends  along  the  eaft 
iidc  of  Mount  Atlas ;  its  habitations  confift 
butof  fome  fifteen  hundred  feat te red  houfes, 
feveral  of  which  have  a  tower  for  defence, 
and  each  Handing  amidft  an  enclofure  of 
gardens,  cultivated  grounds,  and  palm- 
tree  plantations  ;  the  whole  forming  a  va- 
jr legated  and  pleafant  country,  inter fefted 
by  many  rivers  and  rivulets  defcending  from 
the  eaft  of  Mount  Atlas^  and  which  fervc 
to  water  their  lands.  Their  dates,  which 
are  very  fmall,  but  very  excellent,  confti^ 
tute  the  wealth  of,  and  are  food  for,  the 
people,  who  even  give  them  to  their  horfes* 
By  ancient  cuftom,  perhaps,  for  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  precepts  of  the  Coran,  brandy 
is  made  in  Tafilet  of  dates,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly ftrong,  and  drank  fo  immode- 
rately, by  the  Sharifs,  that  wine  produces 
no  efFeil  on  them  vvhateven 

Tafilet 
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Tafilet  is  the  abode  of  a  race  of  the  Sha* 
rifs,  the  mod  of  which  are  poor.  They 
employ  themfelves  in  their  grounds  and 
gardens,  and,  being  always  divided  among 
themfelves,  the  fpirit  of  pillage  inceffantly 
arms  the  ftrong  againft  the  weak.  The 
town  of  Tafilet,  after  which  the  kingdom 
was  named  under  the  Sharifs  of  the  reign- 
ing houfe,  is  not  an  ancient  city.  The 
name  comes  from  the  word  F/7f//,  for  fo  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  are  called, 
as  are  the  fluffs  and  carpets  which  are  there 
manufaftured.  In  the  fame  territory  is  the 
town  of  Sugulmeffa,  which  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans*  Leo  Afri- 
canus  fays  it  was  anciently  called  Mefla, 
that  is  to  fay,  victory  ;  and  that  a  Roman 
general,  having  there  followed  and  van- 
quifhed  the  Numidians,  reftored  the  town, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sigillummeflk,  or 
the  feal  of  vidory ;  whence  comes  Sugul- 
meffa. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR    V. 

Of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  the  Empire  of 

Morocco^ 


HE  climate  of  the  Empire  of  Mo* 
rocco  is  ill  general  fufficiently  temperate, 
healthy,  and  not  fo  hot  as  its  fituatioa 
might  lead  us  to  fuppofe.  The  chain  of 
mountains  which  form  Atlas,  on  the  ea(^ 
tern  fide,  defends  it  from  the  eaft  winds, 
that  would  fcorch  up  the  earth,  were 
ihey  frequent.  The  fummit  of  thefe 
mountains  is  always  covered  with  fnow, 
which  falls  fo  heavily  in  winter  as  often  to 
bury  ihtBrebes^  who  inhabit  thefe  vallies. 
Their  abundant  defcending  ftreams  fpread 
verdure  through  the  neighbourhood,  make 
the  winter  more  cold,  and  temper  the 
] seats  of  fummen  The  fea  on  the  weft 
fide,  which  extends  along  the  coafl;  from 
north  to  fouth,  alfo  refrefhes  the  land 
with  regular  breezes,  that  feldom  vary, 
according  to  their  feafons.  At  a  dif* 
2  tance 
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diftance  from  the  fca,  within  land,  the 
heat  is  fo  great,  that  the  rivulets  become 
dry  in  fummer ;  but,  as  in  hot  countries 
dews  are  plentiful,  the  nights  are  there  al- 
ways cooU 

The  rains  are  tolerably  regular  in  win- 
ter, in  the  climate  of  Morocco,  and  are 
even  abundant,  (hough  the  atmofphere  is 
not  loaded  with  clouds  as  in  northern  lati- 
tudes. Thofe  rains  which  fall  by  intervals 
are  favourable  to  the  earth,  and  increafe 
its  fecundity.  In  January  the  country  is 
covered  with  verdure,  and  enanielled  with 
flowers.  Barley  is  Cut  in  Marchj  but  the 
wheat  harveft  is  in  June.  All  fruits  are 
early  in  this  climate  ;  in  foi'ward  years  the 
vintage  is  over  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, and  I  have  eat  grapes,  tolerably  ripe, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  May ;  but  this  was  aa 
extraordinary  cafe. 

Though  in  general  there  is  more  uni- 
formity and  lefs  variation  in  hot  than  in 
northern  climates,  the  firft  are  neverthelefs 
expofed  to  the  intemperance  of  weather : 
too  heavy  rains  often  impede  the  harveft  ; 

aiKi 
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and  drowth  has  ftiU  greater  inconveni- 
cnces»  for  it  enfures  the  propngation  of 
locufts*  Thefe  fatal  infefts,  which  have 
fo  often  laid  defolate  hot  comitries,  fome- 
times  commit  the  moft  dreadful  ravages 
in  the  empire  of  Morocco.  They  come 
from  the  fouth,  fpread  themfelves  over 
the  lands,  and  increafe  to  mfiaity,  vthen 
the  rains  of  ipring  are  jiot  fufficiently 
heavy  to  deftroy  the  eggs  they  depofic  oa 
the  earth.  The  large  locufts,  which  arc 
near  three  inches  long,  are  not  the  moft 
deftruflive  ;  as  they  fly,  they  yield  to  the 
current  of  wind,  which  hurries  them  into 
the  fea,  or  into  fandy  defer ts,  where  they 
perifh  with  hunger  or  fatigue.  The  young 
locufls,  that  cannot  fly,  are  the  moft 
ruinous ;  they  are  about  fifteen  lines  in 
length,  and  the  thickned^s  of  a  goofe-quill; 
they  creep  over  the  country  in  fuch  multi- 
tudes, that  they  leave  not  a  blade  of  grafs 
behind  ;  and  the  noife  of  their  feeding  an- 
nounces their  approach  at  fome  dlftance. 
The  devaftations  of  locufts  increafe  the 
price  of  provifions,  and  often  occafion  fa- 
mines; but  the  Moors  find  a  kind  of  com- 
penlation  in  making  food  of  thefe  infe£ls  ; 

prodi- 
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prodigious  qxiantities  are  brought  to  market 
falted  and  dried  like  red  herrings.  They 
have  an  oily  and  rancid  tafte,  which  habit 
only  can  render  agreeable ;  they  are  cat 
here,  however,  with  pleafure. 

The  winters  in  Morocco  are  not  fevere^ 
nor  is  there  an  abfolute  need  of  fire.  In 
the  coldeft  weather  the  thermometer  fel* 
dom  finks  to  more  than  five  degrees  above 
the  freezing  point;  and,  during  a  long 
refidence,  I  never  faw  it  lower  than  to 
two  degrees  and  an  half.  The  inequality 
of  climate  felt  at  Paris  is  not  found  here ; 
in  the  former  there  is  fometimes  a  vari- 
ation of  twenty-four  degrees  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  degree  of  variation,  at 
Sallee,  on  the  weftern  coaft,  is  the  exaft 
difference  between  winter  and  fummen 
The  longeft  days  in  Morocco  are  not  more 
than  fourteen  hours,  and  the  fhorteft  con- 
fequently  not  lefs  than  ten* 

The  foil  of  Morocco  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile; the  land,  light  and  fandy  on  the  wef- 
tern coaft,  contains  in  itfelf  falts  fufficient 
to  make  it  fruitful.     To  thefe  falts,  and  to 

the 
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the  abundant  dews,  muft  we  attribute  a 
humidity  almoft  corrofive,  which ^  with- 
DUt  making  any  fenfible  imprefiion  on  bo- 
dies,  quickly  covers  with  rufl:,  iron»  fteel, 
metals^  and  even  the  keys  and  fclflbrs  car- 
ried iu  the  pocket;  an  effeft  never  pro- 
duced in  northera  latitudes.  The  foil  is 
moft  fruitful  in  the  inland  provinces.  On 
the  wertern  coafl  it  is  in  general  light  and 
IVony,  and  is  better  adapted  to  the  vine 
and  oHve  than  the  culture  of  wheat*  They 
annually  burn,  before  the  September  rains, 
the  flabble,  which  is  left  rather  long  ; 
and  this  and  the  dung  of  cattle,  every  day 
turned  to  paflure,  form  the  fole  manure 
the  land  receives*  The  foil  requires  but 
little  labour,  and  the  plowing  is  fo  light 
that  the  furrows  are  fcarcely  fix  inches 
deep  ;  for  which  reafon  we  perceive,  in 
fome  provinces^  wooden  plough -fhares  are 
ufed  for  cheapiiefs.  It  is  no  doubt  a  law 
of  nature  that,  in  hot  climates,  where  men 
are  little  inclined  to  induftry,  there  induftry 
(hould  be  leaft  necclTary. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Fruits^  Produdlionsj  and  Mines. 

X  HE  Empire  of  Morocco  might  lup- 
j)ly  itfelf  with  all  neceffaries,  as  well  from 
the  abundance  and  nature  of  its  products 
as  from  the  few  natural  or  artificial  wants 
of  the  Moors,  occafioned  by  climate  or 
education.  Its  wealth  confifts  in  the  fruit- 
fubiefs  of  its  foil ;  its  corn,  fruits,  flocks, 
flax,  fait,  gums,  and  wax,  would  not  only 
fupply  its  neceffitics,  but  yield  a  fuperflux, 
which  might  become  an  objedl  of  im- 
menfe  trade  and  barter  with  other  nations. 
Such  numerous  exports  might  return  an 
inexhauflible  treafure,  were  its  govern- 
ment fixed  and  fecure,  and  did  fubjefts 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and  their 
property  in  fafety. 

The  increafe  of  corn  in  Morocco  is  often 
as  fixty  to  one,  and  thirty  is  held  to  be  but 
an  indifferent   barveft.     The  exportation 

of 
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of  this  corn  is  burdened  by  the  laws,  and 
by  the  prejudices  of  an  intolerant  religion, 
which  permit  them  not  to  fell  their  fuper* 
abundance  to  infidels.  The  property  of 
land  is  befide  entirely  precarious,  fo  that 
each  individual  grows  little  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  for  his  own  wants.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, when  the  harveft  fails,  from  the  ra* 
vages  of  locufts,  or  the  intemperance  of 
feafons,  thefe  people  areexpofed  to  raifery» 
fuch  as  Europeans  have  no  conception  of; 
%vho  enjoy  a  ftable  adminift ration,  which 
obviates  and  provides  for  all  their  wants. 
They  alfo  have  ii?terefted  conveniences 
and  motives,  and  that  confidence  which 
is  founded  on  the  faith  of  civihzed  na* 
tions.  They  have  the  obhgation  of  re* 
ciprocally  aiding  each  other's  wants  on  ur- 
gent occafions,  and  rendering  the  moft 
prompt  and  a£live  fuccour ;  all  which  can- 
not exift  ijnder  governments  fo  ftrangely 
arbitrary  as  that  of  Morocco,  where  every 
thing  is  fubordinate  to  the  caprice  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  the  law  of  the  moment. 

The  Moors,  naturally  indolent,  take  lit- 
tle care   of   the   culture  of  their  fruits* 
H  2  Oranges, 
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Oranges,  lemons,  and  thick-flcinned  fruits^ 
the  trees  of  which  require  little  nurture, 
grow  in  the  open  fields,  and  there  are  very 
large  plantations  of  them  found,  which 
they  take  the  trouble  to  water  to  increafe 
their  produfl:.  Their  vines,  which  yield 
excellent  grapes,  are  planted  as  far  as  the 
thirty-third  degree,  as  in  our  fouthern  pro- 
vinces, and  are  equally  vigorous  with  ourst 
But  at  Morocco,  where  they  yield  a  large 
and  delicious  grape,  they  are  fupported  by 
vine-poles  five  and  fix  feet  above  ground ; 
and,  as  they  ^re  obliged  to  be  watered, 
the  little  wine  madc^  there  is  feldom  pre- 
ferved. 

Figs  are  very  good  in  fome  part  of  the 
empire,  but  toward  the  fouth  they  are 
fcarceley  ripe  before  they  are  full  of 
worms  ;  the  heats  and  night  dews  may, 
perhaps,  contribute  to  this  fpeedy  decay. 
Melons,  for  the  fame  reafon,  are  rarely  eat- 
able ;  they  have  but  a  moment  of  matu- 
rity, which  pafl!es  fo  rapidly  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  feized.  Water  melons  are  every 
where  reared,  and  in  fome  provinces  are 
excellent.  Apricots,  apples,  and  pears,  are 
I  in 


ill  tolerable  plenty  in  the  tieighbourhood  of 
Fez  and  Mequinez,  %\rhere  water  is  lefs 
fcarce,  and  the  climate  mure  temperate. 
But  iu  the  plain,  which  extends  along  the 
wefteni  coaft,  thefe  delicate  fruits  are  very 
indiiFerent,  have  lefs  juice  or  tafte,  and  the 
peaches  there  do  not  ripen. 

The  tree  called  Raquette  in  France,  or 
the  prickly  pear,  or  the  Barbary  fig,  is 
plentifully  found  in  the  Empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  is  planted  round  vineyards  and 
gardens,  becaufe  that  its  thick  and  thorny 
leaves,  which  are  wonderfully  prolific, 
form  impenetrable  hedgeSp  From  thefe 
leaves  a  fruit  is  produced,  covered  with 
a  thorny  flcin,  that  muft  be  taken  ofF 
with  caret  This  fruit  is  mild,  and  full  of 
very  hard,  fmall,  kernels*  The  Spaniards 
call  it  Toona,  which  leads  us  to  fuppofe 
they  received  this  plant  from  Tunis;  and, 
as  it  may  well  have  paffed  from  Andalufia 
among  the  weftern  Moors,  tlie  latter  call  it 
the  Chriftian  fig,  while  in  Europe  it  is  more 
juflly  called  the  Barbary  fig. 

The  olive  is  every  where  found  along 
H  3  the 
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the  coaft,  but  particularly  to  the  fouth. 
The  trees  are  planted  in  rows,  which  form 
alleys  the  more  agreeable  becaufe  the  trees 
are  large,  round,  and  high  in  proportion. 
They  take  care  to  water  them,  the  better 
to  preferve  the  fruit.  Oil  of  olives  might 
here  be  plentifully  extrafted,  were  taxation 
fixed  and  moderate ;  but,  fuch  has  been  the 
variation  it  has  undergone,  that,  the  culture 
of  olives  is  fo  neglefted  as  farcely  to  pro- 
duce oil  fufEcient  for  internal  confumption. 
In  1 768  and  1 769  there  were  near  forty 
thoufand  quintals  of  oil  exported  from  M0-5 
godor  and  Santa-Cruz  to  Marfeilles,  and 
ten  years  after  it  ceft  fifteen  pence  per 
pound.  Thus  do  the  vices  of  government 
expofe  nations  to  dearth  dnd  famine,  who 
live  in  the  very  bofom  of  abundance* 

From  the  province  of  Duquella,  to  the 
fouth  of  the  empire,  there  are  forefts  of  the 
Arga  tree,  which  is  thorny,  irregular  in  its 
form,  and  produces  a  fpecies  of  almond  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  with  a  (kin  as  corrofive  as 
that  of  wall- nuts.  Its  fruit  confifts  of  two 
almonds,  rough  and  bitter,  from  which  an 
oil  is  produced   very  excellent  for  frying. 

In 
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In  order  to  life  this  oil,  it  muft  be  purihed 
by  fire,  and  fet  in  a  flame,  which  muft  be 
fuffered  to  die  away  of  itfelf ;  the  mod 
greafy  and  corrolive  particles  are  con- 
fumed,  and  its  acrid  qualities  are  thus 
wholly  deflroyed*  When  the  Moors  ga- 
ther thefe  fruits,  they  bring  their  goats 
under  the  trees,  and,  as  the  fruit  falls,  the 
animals  carefully  nibble  off  the  fkins^  and 
then  greedily  feed- 


In  the  fame  province  alfo  is  found  the 
tree  which  produces  gum  Sandarac ;  alfo 
that  which  yields  the  tranfparcnt  gum; 
bat  the  latter  is  moft  produdlive,  and  atTords 
the  befi  gum,  the  farther  wc  proceed  fouth- 
ward,  where  the  heat  and  night  dews  may, 
perhaps,  render  the  vegetable  lecretion 
more  pure  and  copious. 


In  the  province  of  Suz,  between  the 
twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  degrees,  the  iirf- 
habitants  have  an  almond  harveft,  which 
varies  little,  becaufe  of  the  mildnefs  of 
the  climate  ;  but  the  fruit  is  fmall,  for 
which  reafon  they  take  lltttlc  care  of  the 
trees,  and  they  degenerate  with  time. 

H  4  The 
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The  palm  tree  is  common  in  the  fbuthern 
provinces  of  Morocco;  but  dates  ripen 
there  with  difficulty,  and  few  are  good,  ex*< 
cept  in  the  province  of  Suz,  and  toward 
Tafilet,  where  they  are  ftill  better,  becaufe 
of  its  diftance  from  the  fea« 

On  the  coaft  of  Sallee  and  Mamora 
there  are  forefts  of  Oak,  which  produce 
acorns  near  two  inches  long.  They  tafte 
like  chefnuts,  and  are  eat  raw  and  roafled. 
This  fruit  is  called  Bellote,  and  is  fent  to 
Cadiz,  where  the  Spanifh  ladies  hold  it  in 
great  eftimation, 

Tlie  empire  of  Morocco  alfo  produces 
much  wax  ;  but,  (ince  it  has  been  fubje£ted 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  payment  of  addi* 
tional  duties,  the  country  people  have  very 
much  neglected  the  care  of  their  hives. 

Salt  abounds  in  the  empire,  and  in  fome 
places  on  the  coaft  requires  only  the  trouble 
of  gathering.  Independent  of  the  falt-pits, 
formed  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fbft  wa- 
ter, there  are  pits  and  lakes  in  the  country 
whence  great  quantities  are  obtained.  It  is 

carried 
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carried  even  as  far  as  Tombut,  whence  it 
pafles  to  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 

The  Moors  cultivate  their  lands  only  in 
proportion  to  their  wants;  hence  two 
thirds  of  the  empire,  at  kuri,  ie  wafle. 
Here  the  Doum,  that  is,  the  £m^  or  wild 
palm  tr.e,  grows  in  abundance,  and  from 
which  thefe  people,  when  nc:ce(Tity  renders 
them  iiiduftrious,  find  great  advantage. 
The  fhephcrds,  mule  drivers,  camel  dri- 
vers, and  travellers,  gather  the  leaves,  of 
which  they  make  mats,  fringes,  balkets, 
hats,  Jhooaris^  or  large  wallets  to  carry 
corn,  twine,  ropes,  girths,  and  covers  for 
their  pack-faddles»  This  plant,  with 
which  alfo  they  heat  their  o^ens,  produces 
a  mild  and  refinous  fruit,  that  ripens  in 
September  and  Oftober.  It  is  in  form  like 
the  ralfin,  contains  a  kernel,  and  is  aftrin- 
gent,  and  very  proper  to  temper  and  coun-- 
tcraft  the  effefls  of  the  watery  and  laxative 
fruits,  of  which  thefe  people  in  fummer 
make  an  immoderate  ufe.  That  Power, 
which  is  ever  provident  for  all,  has  fpread 
this  wild  plant  over  their  deferts  to  fupply 

an 
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an  infinity  of  wants,   that  would  other- 
wife  heavily  burden  a  people  fo  poor. 

Unacquainted  with  the  fourccs  of 
wealth  of  which  their  anceftors  were 
poiTefled,  the  Moors  pretend  there  are 
gold  and  filver  mines  in  the  empire,  which 
the  Emperors  will  not  permit  to  be 
worked,  left  their  fubjefts  (hould  thus  find 
means  to  ftiake  off  their  yoke.  It  is  not 
improbable  but  that  the  mountains  of  Atlas 
may  contain  unexplored  riches  ;  but  therQ 
Is  no  good  proof  that  they  have  ever  yielded 
gold  and  filver.  There  are  known  iron 
mines  in  the  fouth,  but  the  working  of 
them  has  been  found  fo  expcnfive  that  the 
natives  would  rather  ufe  imported  iron, 
notwithftanding  the  heavy  duty  it  pays,  by 
which  its  price  is  doubled.  There  are  cop- 
per mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa 
Cruz,  which  are  not  only  fufficiept  for  the 
fmall  confumption  of  the  empire,  where 
copper  is  little  ufed,  but  are  alfo  an  object 
pf  exportation,  and  would  become  much 
more  fo,  were  the  duties  lefs  immoderate. 
Taxation  every  where  impofes  fhackles,  de- 

flruftive 
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ftru£tive  to  the  induftry  of  man,  and  the 
profperity  of  natioiis. 

After  having  feen  that  the  true  riches  of 
the  Empire  of  Morocco  confift  la  the  abun- 
dance of  necelTary  produ£ls,  and  the  Igno- 
rance the  inhabitants  have  of  artificial 
wants,  it  will  be  a  fubjeft  worthy  curiofity 
to  enquire  whence  came  the  gold  and  filver 
which  the  Moors  accumulated  in  former 
ages  ;  and  what  was  the  fource  of  thofe 
treafures^  the  remainder  of  which  the  Sha- 
rifs,  after  the  fifteenth  century,  diffipatedf 
and  which  infenfibly  dwindled  to  annihU^* 
tion. 

Time  has  thrown  this  enquiry  into  fuch 
obfcurity  as  to  difable  us  from  finding  po- 
fitive  proofs  ;  yet  fufFer  me  to  hazard  a  few 
conjectures,  that  feem  founded  in  probii.-* 
bility. 
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CHAP.     VIL 

Concerning   the  Commerce  of  the  Moors  in 
former  "Times. 

VV  HAT  connexion  there  anciently 
%vas  between  the  Moors  who  border  on 
Africa,  and  the  more  interior  nations,  we 
can  only  conjecture.  It  feems  probable 
that  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  the  moft 
induftrious  and  enlightened  people  that 
have  governed  in  Africa,  as  ardent  iu  ac* 
quiring  riches  as  in  extending  their  power, 
were  the  firft  who,  after  having  formed  fet- 
tlements  on  their  borders  to  increafe  com- 
munication, muft  have  eftablifhed  caravans 
to  exchange  their  produfts  for  the  gold, 
and  produdions,  of  interior  Africa.  This 
communication  feems  to  be  proved  by  the 
elephants,  which  were  that  way  obtained, 
and  with  much  greater  eafe  than  at  prefent, 
and  which  formidable  animals  conftituted 
in  thofe  ages  the  ftrength  of  armies.  It 
may  be  theii"  wildcrneffes  were  lefs  defert, 

and 


nnd  that  they  were  watered  by  more 
ft  reams;  the  courfe  of  which  have^  perhaps^ 
been  turned  by  time,  or  other  caufes.  If 
this  be  fo,  the  tribes,  that  approach  their 
borders,  may  now  have  been  driven  to  a 
much  greater  diftance  from  each  other  by 
thefe  deferts,  their  burning  fands^  and  the 
want  of  fubfiftence,  wliich  would  no  lon^ 
ger  permit  their  being  travcrfed  with  their 
tbrmer  facility. 

Independent  of  fuch  natural  efFcfts,  the 
confequence  of  thofe  revolutions  to  which 
time  daily  fubjefts  the  earth,  the  changes 
fchat  the  minds  and  manners  of  men  are 
likewife  liable  to  muftneceffarily  have  in** 
fluenced  their  intercourfe  with  each  other, 
and  the  commerce  of  nations-  The  pro* 
grefs  which  navigation  made,  m  the  four* 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  muft  have 
affe<5ed  the  commerce  of  Africa,  and  have 
infenfiblv  attrafted  it  from  the  centre  to- 
ward  the  fea  coaft,  on  the  weft,  which  ap- 
proachestheequator,and  where  the  French^ 
Portuguefe,  Dutch,  and  Engl'fli*  each  emu- 
lative of  the  other,  have  fuccefllvely 
formed  eftablifhrncnts. 

The 
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The  great  rivers  of  Africa,  which  empty 
themfelves  in  thefe  feas,  united  its  utmoft 
boundaries,  and  the  ports  of  Europe  then 
received* gold  duft,  ivory,  ambergreafe, 
Guinea  pepper,  and  other  produdtions,  of 
inland  Africa ;  the  exclufive  enjoyment  of 
which  had,  till  then,  been  confined  to 
the  bordering  nations,  and  were  to  them 
become  objeds  of  luxury.  The  firft  fuc- 
cefs  of  this  difcovery  Excited  the  ambition 
of  Europe,  which  did  not  then  forefee  thofc 
divifionsand  ills  that  would  thence  refult* 
The  negroes,  however,  at  the  fight  of  our 
Ihips,  had  a  foreboding  of  their  deftiny  ; 
they  durft  not  enter,  fearing  the  white 
men,  whom,  till  then,  they  had  utterly 
unknown  ;  they  imagined  they  beheld  their 
mafters,  and  not  their  friends  ;  but  the  in- 
finuating  affability  of  the  Normans,  and 


*  We  ready  in  La  Martiniere,  that  the  firft  expcditioiis 
were  undertaken  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea  in  1364.  by  the  ad« 
venturers  of  Dieppe^  who,  at  that  time,  hud  the  utmofl  fuc* 
ccfs  till  the  year  14 10,  when  the  civil  wars  of  France  brought 
this  riling  commerce  into  negleft.  The  Portugucfe,  then 
maders  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  lllahdc,  formed  fettlemcnts  on 
the  Gold  coalh 

the 
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the  trifling  prefents  they  heflowed,  gamed 
their  coiirKlc  nee. 

Wretched  nntions,  how  might  you  fuf- 
pe£t,  how  might  you  dread  tliele  demoa- 
ftrations  of  friendlhip,  and  the  toys  with 
which  your  ignorance  was  dazzled,  were 
-the    pledges     of     approaching    flavery  I 
Scarcely  was  the  new  world  difcovered  be- 
fore it  was  depopulated  hy  the  falfe  and 
ferocious  politics  of  its  conquerors,    .Ne- 
groes were  tranfported  thither  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  the  enu- 
meration   of   all  thofe  who,     from    that 
tune  to  this,  have  there  bten  held  in   fla* 
very,  is  indeed  fearful.      It  feems  pofliblc 
that  we  muft  one  day  carry  back  the  re- 
mains of  thefe  nations  to  repeople  the  de- 
ferts  of  Africa,  when  the  avarice  of  Euro- 
peans Ihall  have  made  them  wholly  defo- 
late,     1  muft  intreat  pardon  for  thefe  re- 
flexions ;    they   have   led    rae   fomewhat 
from  my  lubje6l. 

After   the  deftru£tion  of  Carthage  and 
Rome,  the  Moors,  having   had  no  com- 
mercial intercourle  with   Europe  till  to- 
z  watd 


ward  the  fourteenth  century,  muft  have 
confined  their  trade  to  the  more  central  na* 
tions  of  Africa,  with  whom  they  refpec- 
tively  interchanged  their  produdts*  There 
they  probably  vended  their  merchandife  o^ 
woollen  ftufFs,  fhefcp  (kins  *,  cloth,  corn^ 
fait,  and  dried  fruits. 

In  exchange  for  the(e,  which  were  pro* 
duced  by  labour  only, and  the  confumption 
of  which  was,  perhaps,  very  greats  they  ob- 
tained gold  duft,  ivory,  Guinea  pepper,  and 
flaves.  Such,  it  appears  to  me,  muft  have 
been  the  firft  fource  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Empire  of  Morocco.  The  Moors  on  the 
confines  of  Africa  might  ftill  poffefs  nearly 
the  fame  refources,  had  they  the  fame  fa- 
cility of  communication*  Thofe  of  Mo* 
f  .)cco,  whofe  fituation  is  moft  central,  have, 
perhaps,  profited  the  leaft  by  them  during 
the  three  laft  centuries,  either  by  the  fre- 


•  Sheep  Ikins,  unflicared,  fcnrc  as  mattreflcs,  and  to  fit  on 
among  thefc  people ;  and  we  may  obferve  that,  in  the  inte* 
rior  parts  of  Africa,  the  (hecp  have  hair  inftcad  of  wool, 
while  the  men  have  wool  inftcad  of  hair  on  their  heads* 

quency 
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ijoency  of  revolutions  which  their  empire 
has  undergone,  or  becaufe  their  defpotic 
government  has  fo  entirely  Ihackled  trade 
and  induftry*  The  fmall  degree  of  barter 
which  the  people  ft  ill  maintain  with 
Tombut,  and  the  countries  nearer  to  the 
Niger^  give  a  colour  of  truth  to  my 
conje<5lures  concerning  the  commerce  of 
thefe  nations  in  ancient  times^  and  of 
which  the  modern  Moors  have  no  remem- 
brance* 

The  inhabitants  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
who  have  a  different  kind  of  government, 
gain  more  advantage  by  their  intercourfc 
with  the  people  bordering  on  the  Niger, 
They  alfo  occafionally  make  voyages  into 
Egypt,  to  Afia,  and  Conftantinople,  whi* 
ther  they  carry  negroes »  male  and  female ; 
while  the  Moors  of  Morocco  fcarcely 
obtain  flaves  fufficient  for  their  own  fer- 
vice. 

From  thefe^  or  fimilar  fuppofitions,  we 
may  obtain  fome  ideas  concerning  the  ori- 
ginal fource  of  the  great  wealth  formerly 

VoLp  I.  I  found 
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found  among  the  Moors.  We  {hill  fee,  ia 
a  future  chapter,  what  is  the  prefent  com- 
mercial intercourfe  between  the  empire  of 
Morocco  and  the  nations  of  Europe, 


CHAP. 


CHAP.      Vlll. 

Of  the  Inhabitants  of  Morocco. 

HE  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, known  by  the  name  of  Moors,  are 
a  mixture  of  Arabian  and  African  nations, 
formed  into  tribes  ;  with  the  origin  of 
whom  we  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted. 
Thefe  tribes,  each  ftrangers  to  the  other, 
and  ever  divided  by  traditional  hatred  or 
prejudice,  feldom  mingle  *.  It  fcems  pro- 
bable that  nioft  of  the  cafisy  who  occupy 
the  provinces  of  Morocco,  have  been  re- 
pulfed  from  the  eaftern  to  the  weftern 
Africa,  during  thofe  different  revolutions 
by  which  this  part  of  the  world  has 
been  agitated  ;  that  they  have  followed  the 
ftandard  of  their  chiefs,  whofe  names  they 


•  Some  have  imagined  they  perceived  among  thefe  peo- 
ple, notwithilanding  the  intervention  of  ages,  thofe  family 
averfions  which  were  remarkable  among  the  people  of 
Canaan,  to  whom  the  Moors  appear  to  have  owed  their 
origin. 

I  z  have 
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have  prefcrvcd ;  and  that  by  thefe  they,  is 
well  as  the  countries  they  inhabit,  are  dif-^ 
tinguifhed*  At  prefent  thefe  tribes  are 
called  Cafiles,  or  Cabiles,  from  the  Arabic 
word  Kobeila  ;  and  they  are  fo  numerous 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
them  all.  In  the  northern  provinces  arc 
enumerated  Beni-Garir^  Beni-Guernidj  Bern-' 
Manfor^  Beni-Oriegan^  Beni-Chelidy  Bern-* 
Jufeph^  Beni'Zaruol,  Beni-Razinj  Beni-Ge^ 
bara^  Beni-Bufeibet^  Bem-Gualid^  Beni^/e^ 
der^  Bem-Gueiagbely  Bem-Guafeval^  Bem^ 
Guamudj  &c. ;  toward  the  eaft  are,  Bern-' 
Saydf  Bem-Teufin,  Beni-Ieffetin^  Beni-Buba^ 
Uly  Beni'Telidy  Beni-Soffian^  Bem-Becil^  Be^ 
m-Zequer^  &c.;  and  ftill  farther  to  the 
fouth,  thofe  of  Beni-Fonfecaraj  Beni-Aros^ 
Beni-Hajfen,  Beni-Mager^  Beni-Bq/ily  Beni^ 
Sebdj  with  an  infinite  number  of  others  *• 
The  people  who  depend  on  Algiers,  Tu- 
nis, and  Tripoli,  are  in  like  manner  di« 


♦  Wc  muft  obfervc,  that  the  word  Beitj  that  is  to  fay. 
Son,  is  ufually  employed  to  fignify  family  defcendants; 
thus,  Benl'HaJJen  and  Beni-Jufeph  confequently  fignify  the 
children,  or  defcendants,  of  Haflen  and  of  Jofeph.  The 
Moors,  as  a  more  extenfive  generic  term,  call  men  Ben^ 
Adem ;  that  is,  the  defcendants  or  fons  of  Adam* 

I  vided 
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vlded  into  an  infinite  number  of  theic 
tribes^  who  all  are  fo  ancient  that  they 
themfelves  have  not  the  leaft  idea  of  their 
origin. 

We  fhould  divide  the  different  tribes 
that  people  this  empire  into  two  principal 
claiTes,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Brebes  and  the 
Moors.  I  Ihall  not  dwell  npon  the  figni- 
fication  of  the  name  Brebes,  w^hich  the 
mountaineers  have  acquired  and  pre- 
ferved;  conje£lures  only  can  be  formed  on 
the  fubjeft,  the  incertitude  concerning  the 
origin  of  thefe  people,  and  the  epocha  of 
their  firft  fettlements,  being  confidered. 

The  Brebes,  as  well  as  the  Moors,  no 
doubt,  adopted  the  Mahometan  religion,  ana- 
logous as  it  was  to  their  manners  and  chief 
cuftoms,  on  the  firft  invafion  of  the  Arabs; 
but  they  are  Ignorant,  and  little  faithful  to 
Its  precepts,  except  to  that  which  infpires 
them  with  a  hatred  for  other  religions* 
Mahometanifm  has  not  effaced  the  ancient 
habits  and  prejudices  of  thefe  people,  for 
they  eat  fwine's  flefli,  and,  in  thufe  places 
wher^  there  are  vineyards,  drink  wine;  and 
I  3  good 
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good  rcafon  wliy,  fay  they,  we  make  it  our^ 
felves.  In  the  fouthern  parts  of  Mount 
Atlas  they  put  it  into  earthen  jars  the  bet- 
ter to  preferve  it,  and  into  barrels  made 
from  the  trunks  of  hollow  trees,  the  but- 
cnds  of  which  they  fpread  over  with  pitch, 
keep  it  in  caverns,  and  even  in  water.  Li 
the  province  of  Rif,  toward  the  north, 
they  give  it  a  flight  boiling,  which  de- 
prives it  of  its  fumes,  and  makes  it  lefs 
intoxicating ;  they,  perhaps,  alfo  think, 
that  this  renders  it  cogenial  to  the  fpirit  of 
the  Koran. 

Buried  in  their  mountains,  the  Brebes 
maintain  their  refentment  againft  the 
Moors,  whom,  confounding  them  with  the 
Arabs,  they  regard  as  ufurpers.  In  thefe 
afylums  they  contradt  a  ferocity  of  charac- 
ter, and  ftrength  of  body,  which  render 
them  more  proper  for  war  and  labour  than 
the  Moors  of  the  plain  in  general  are  ;  the 
independence  they  profefs  imparts  more  of 
charafter  to  their  countenance  ;  but  it  is 
neceflary  to  have  lived  long  among  thele 
nations  to  perceive  the  difference.  Sub- 
jedled  to  the  Emperors  of  Morocco  by  re- 
I  ligious 
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ligioLis  prejudices,  they  (hake  ofFhis  autho- 
rity whenever  they  think  proper,  and,  in- 
trenched as  they  are  in  their  mountains,  to 
attack  and  vanquifh  them  are  difficult. 

The  Brebes  have  a  language  of  their 
own,  and  never  marry  but  among  each 
other,  1  Jiey  have  tribes  or  CaHles  among 
them  who  are  exceedingly  powerful,  both 
by  their  number  and  courage*  Such  are 
thofe  of  Gomera  on  the  borders  of  Rif,  of 
Gay  roan  toward  Fez,  of  I'imoor  extending 
along  mount  Atlas  from  Mequinez  to 
Ted  la,  of  Shavoya  from  Tedla  to  Duquella, 
and  of  Ml/hhya  from  Morocco  to  the  fouth* 
The  Emperor  of  Morocco  keeps  the  chil- 
dren of  the  chiefs  of  thefe  tribes  at  court 
as  hoftages  for  their  fidelity. 

The  Brebes  have  no  dift tnftion  of  drefs ; 
they  arc  always  clothed  in  woolen  like  the 
Moors,  and,  though  they  iuhabic  the 
mountains,  feldom  wear  caps.  Thefe 
mountaineers,  as  well  as  their  wives,  have 
exceedingly  fine  teeth,  and  fliew  ligns  of 
vigour,  which  diftinguiih  them  from  the 
other  tribes.  It  is  common  for  them  to 
I  4  hunt 
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hunt  lions  and  tigers,  and  the  very  mothers 
have  a  cuftom  of  decorating  their  children 
with  a  tiger's  claw,  or  the  remnant  of  a 
lion's  hide  on  the  head,  thinking  that  by 
this  means  they  acquire  flrength  and  cou- 
rage. The  fame  kind  of  fuperftition,  no 
doubt,  occafions  young  wives  to  give  theif 
hufbands  thefe  fort  of  amulets*  The 
Brebes  and  the  Shellu  having  a  language 
common  to  themfelves,  and  unknown  to 
the  Moors,  muft  both  have  had  the  fame 
origin,  notwithftandin^the  difference  there 
is  in  their  mode  of  life.  The  Shellu  live 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  toward  the 
fouth  ;  their  population  is  by  no  means  fb 
great  as  that  of  the  Brebes,  nor  are  they  fb 
ferocious ;  they  do  not  marry  with  other 
tribes ;  and,  though  they  prafkife  many  fii* 
perftitious  rites,  they  are  faithful  obfer* 
vers  of  their  religion. 

After  the  Brebes,  who  are  confiderably 
populous,  I  fhall  fpeak  of  the  Moors,  the 
greatefl  number  of  whom  are  extended 
over  the  country,  and  the  remainder  in* 
habit  the  cities. 

The 
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The  former,  that  is,  the  Moors  of  the 
country,  live  in  tents,  and  have  frcfh  en- 
campments every  year  to  give  reft  to  the 
land,  and  obtain  frcih  pa  ft  u  rage  ;  but  they 
tre  not  allowed  to  remove,  without  having 
firft  informed  their  governor.  Like  the  an- 
cient Arabs,  th«y  are  entirely  addlfted  to  a 
country  life-  Thrir  encampments,  which 
they  call  DoLihars,  compoft'dof  numerous 
tents,  form  a  crcfcear,  foniewhat  narrowed 
toward  the  end,  or  clfe  :\re  erefted  in  two 
parallel  lines ;  and  their  flocks  and  herds  re- 
turning from  pa  ft  Lire  occupy  the  centre. 
They  fometimes  clofe  the  entrance  of  the 
Douhars  with  thorn  faggots,  but  fet  no 
other -guards  than  a  number  of  dogs,  which 
bark  unceafingly  at  the  approach  of  a 
ftranger*  Each  Douhar  has  its  chief,  who 
is  fubordinate  to  a  ftill  fuperior  officer,  ap- 
pointed to  fuperintend  and  govern  a  num- 
ber of  thefe  encampments  ;  and  many  of 
thefe  lefler  divifions  are  again  reunited 
under  the  government  of  a  Baftiaw  ;  fome 
of  whom  have  a  thoufand  Douhars  under 
their  command. 

The  tents  of  the  Moors  are  fomewhat  of 

a  conic 
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a  conic  form,  are  feldom  more  than  eight  or 
ten  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  from  twenty 
to  five  and  twenty  in  length.  Like  thofe  of 
the  remoteft  antiquity,  their  figure  is  that 
of  a  (hip  overfet,  the  keel  of  which  is  only 
feen.  Thefe  tents  are  made  of  twine,  com- 
pofed  of  goat's  hair,  camel's  wool,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  wild  palm,  fb  that  they  keep 
out  water ;  but,  being  black,  they  produce 
a  difagreeable  efFeft  at  a  diftant  view. 

The  Moors  in  camp  live  in  the  utmoft 
fimplicity,  and  prefent  a  faithful  pidlure  of 
the  earth's  inhabitants  in  the  firft  ages. 
Education,  the  temperance  of  the  climate, 
and  the  rigour  of  the  gQvernment,  diminifii 
the  wants  of  thefe  people,  who  find  in  their 
own  provinces,  and  the  milk  and  wool  of 
their  flocks,  every  thing  neceflary  for  their 
food  and  cloathing.  It  is  their  cuftom  to 
have  feveral  wives,  a  luxury  much  lefs  felt 
among  people  who  have  few  wants  than 
among  thofe  who  have  many  ;  it  is  even 
advantageous  to  ceconomy,  the  woman 
having  charge  of  all  domelVic  affairs.  Be- 
neath their  ill-fecured  tents  they  are  em- 
ployed in  milking  their  cows  to  fupply 

their 
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their  daily  wants,  and,  when  the  milk  is  in 
abuiidance,  they  make  butter.  They  fort 
and  lift  tliclr  wheat  and  barley,  gather  ve- 
get:iblcs,  and  daily  grind  flour  with  a  mill 
compofed  of  two  round  ftones,  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter ;  in  the  upper  one  of 
which  a  handel  is  fixed  while  it  turns  on 
an  nxle,  which  projefts  from  that  beneath. 
They  daily  make  bread,  which  they  bake 
weli,  or  ill,  as  it  happens,  between  two 
ear t hern  plates,  and  very  often  on  the 
ground  heated  hy  lire. 

Their  common  food  is  Cooscoofoo,  a 
parte  made  of  flour  in  the  form  of  fmall 
grains,  in  the  manner  of  Italian  partes. 
This  Cooscoofoo  they  drefs  by  the  vapour 
of  broth  in  a  round  difh,  with  holes  like  a 
colander,  and  that  is  fixed  in  the  ket- 
tle in  which  they  boil  their  meat.  The 
Cooscoofoo,  contained  in  this  deep  plate,  or 
colander,  is  flowly  foftened,  and  prepared 
by  the  vapour  of  the  broth,  with  which 
they  take  care  to  moiften  it  occafionally. 

Simple  as  this  food  is,  it  is  very  nourirti- 
ingj  and  alfo  very  agreeable,  when  thofe 

habi- 
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habitual  prejudices  are  overcome  which 
each  nation  has  for  its  own  cuftoms,  and 
which  cannot  be  eradicated  but  by  an  inter* 
courfe  with  other  nations.  The  common 
people  eat  their  Cooscoofoo  with  milk  or 
butter  indifferently;  butthofe  more  at  their 
cafe,  as  the  governors  of  provinces,  or  their 
lieutenants,  who  live  in  the  centre  of  their 
encampments,  have  it  dreffed  by  a  rich 
broth  made  with  mutton,  poultry,  and  pi- 
geons, or  hedge-hogs,  and  mix  it  after- 
ward with  frefti  butter. 

Thefc  officers  receive  ftrangers  in  their 
camps  with  like  cordiality  to  that  with 
which  the  guefts  of  Jacob  and  Laban  were 
received.  They  kill  a  (heep  on  their  ar- 
rival, which  they  immediately  put  to  the 
fpit,  and,  if  they  have  not  a  fpit  ready,  a 
wooden  one  is  made ;  when  roafted  by  a 
very  quick  fire,  and  ferved  up  in  a  wooden 
platter,  their  mutton  looks  and  eats  exceed- 
ingly well.  I  have  often  been  prefent  at 
fimilar  repafts,  the  (implicity  of  which  I 
refpefted.  I  imagined  myfelf  in  a  dream, 
and  tranfported  under  the  tents  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs. 

The 
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The  employment  of  the  women  Is  alfo 
to  prepare  their  wool,  fpin,  and  weave 
in  looms  hung  lengthways  in  their  tents  *« 
Thefe  looms  are  formed  by  a  lift  of  an  ell 
and  a  half  lung,  to  which  the  thre:^d5 
of  the  warp  are  fixed  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  on  a  roller  of  equal  length  ;  the 
weight  of  which,  being  fufpended,  keeps 
them  ftretched.  The  threads  of  the  warp 
are  fo  hung  as  to  be  readily  interfered, 
Inftead  of  fhuttles,  the  women  pafs  the 
thread  of  the  woof  through  the  warp  with 
their  fingers,  and  with  an  iron  comb,  hav- 
ing a  handle,  prefs  the  woof  to  give  a  body 
to  their  cloth.  Each  piece,  of  about  five 
ells  long,  and  an  ell  and  a  half  wide,  is 
called  a  baick  ;  it  receives  neither  dreffing 
milling  nor  dying,  but  is  immediately  fit 
for  ufe  ;  it  is  the  conftant  drefs  of  the 
Moors  of  the  country,  is  without  feam, 
and  incapable  of  varying  according  to  the 
caprices  of   fafhion.      When  dirty,  it  is 


*  Thefe  looms  arc  ufcd  in  tlie  country,  but  tbr  looms  of 
tte  town  weavers  arc  like  ours.  Each  individual  buys  fpua 
worAed  aC  the  market,  and  has  it  wove  according  to  hh  oiv  ti 
biicy. 

wathed ; 
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'ivafhed ;  the  Moor  is  wrapped  up  in  it  day 
and  night,  and  this  haick  is  the  living  mo- 
del of  the  drapery  of  the  ancients. 

The  counfiy  Moors    wear  only  their 

woollen  fluffs,  without  fhirts  or  drawers, 

linen  among  thefe  nations  bemg  ari  article 

of  luxury  known  only  to  the  court  and 

city.     The  wardrobe  of  a  country  Moor, 

who  is  in  eafy  circumflances,  conlifls  in  i 

haick  for  fummer,  another  for  winter,  a 

cape,  a  red  cap,  and  a  pair  of  flippers.  The 

common  people,  both  of  country  and  town, 

wear  a  kind  of  tunic   of  white  grey,  or 

mixed  woollen  cloth,  which  defcends  half 

way  down  the  leg,  with  large  fleeves  and 

a  cape,  much  refembling  the  drefs  of  the 

Carthufian  friars. 

The  country  women  likewife  wear  only 
a  haick  tied  round  their  waifl,  the  folds  of 
which,  covering  the  neck  and  fhoulders, 
are  faflened  by  filver  clafps.  The  finery 
of  which  the  country  women  are  mofl 
defirous  are  large  ear-rings,  made  in  the 
fhape  of  a  crefcent,  or  filvcr  rings,  with 
bracelets  and  rings  for  the  fmall  of  the  leg, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  they  wear,  am  id  ft  all  their  employe 
ments,  lefs  from  vanity  than  hecaufe  they 
know  not  the  ufe  of  drawers*  or  chefts,  in 
which  to  lay  them  up-  They  alio  wear 
necklaces  of  Imall-colourcd  glafs  beads, 
or  clove  grains  ftrung  on  a  iilken  thread* 


Befide  thefe  enTbellifnments,  the  coun- 
try womcn^  to  make  themfelves  more  beau* 
tiful,  paint  the  fkin  of  their  face,  neck, 
bofom,  and  almofl:  of  their  whole  body, 
with  the  forms  of  flowers  and  ornaments, 
Thefe  imprefllons  are  made  with  models. 
In  which  are  the  points  of  needles  that 
(lightly  rafe  the  (kin,  under  which  a  blue 
colour  is  inferted,  or  gunpowder  pulve- 
rized, which  is  never  effaced.  The  cuf- 
torn  is  exceedingly  ancient,  and  h^s  been 
common  to  numerous  nations  in  Tartarv, 
Afia,  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and, 
perhaps,  over  the  whole  earth-  It  is  not, 
however,  general  to  all  the  Mooriih  tribes, 
the  women  of  fomeof  which  bear  on  the 
forehead,  or  on  the  chin,  acrofs  impearleJ 
at  the  four  ends,  or  elfe  the  fame  crofs  as 
if  pendent  from  a  chain,  the  figure  of 
which,  traced  round  the  neck,  defcends  to 

the 
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the  bofbm.  Thefe  tribes  are  probably  de^ 
fcendants  of  thofc  who  formerly  were 
fubje£ted  to  the  Chriftians  of  Africa,  and 
who,  to  avoid  paying  taxes  like  the  Moorsi 
thus  imprinted  crolTes  upon  their  Ikins 
that  they  might  pafs  for  Chriftiaiu  This 
cuftom,  which  originally  might  ferve  to 
diftinguiifh  tribes  by  their  religion,  or  from 
each  other,  afterward  became  a  mode  of 
decoration,  that  was  habitually  retained, 
after  all  remembrance  of  its  origin  was  ef* 
faced  *. 

The  country  Moors  regard  their  wives 
lefs  as  companions  than  as  flaves,  deftined 
to  labour ;  tilling  the  ground  excepted, 
they  have  the  care  of  every  thing  ;  and  I 
may  add,  to  the  difgrace  of  humanity,  that 
in  certain  poor  parts  women  are  feen  with 
a  mule,  an  afs,  or  fome  other  animal,  drawl- 
ing the  plough.  When  the  Moors  re- 
move their  Douhars,  or  encampments,  the 
men,  all  feated  on  the  ground  in  a  circle, 


♦  I  had  the  curiofity  to  make  all  poffiblc  inquiries  con* 
cerning  the  calls  who  follow  this  cuflom,  and  find  they 
came  originally  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunis  ;  which 
circumftance  feemt  to  juftify  my  conjedtures, 

with 
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with  their  elbows  oti  their  knees,  converfc 
together,  while  the  women  take  down 
the  tents,  pack  up  the  effe£ls,  and  load 
their  camels,  or  oxen;  the  old  afterward 
cariy  bundles,  and  the  young  their  chil- 
dren upon  their  backs  in  blankets  tied 
round  the  waifl.  In  the  fouthern  parts 
the  women  are  alfo  obliged  to  look  after 
the  horfes,  clean,  faddle,  and  bridle  them, 
while  the  hufband,  always  defpotic  in  thefe 
climates,  commands,  and  feems  only  bora 
to  be  obeyed* 

The  country  women  walk  unveiled  ; 
their  fltin  is  tanned,  nor  can  they  make  ab^ 
folute  pretenfions  to  beauty.  In  fomc 
places,  hmvevcr,  they  paint  their  cheeks, 
and  every  where  fl:ain  their  hair,  their 
feet,  and  their  finger-ends,  with  an  herb 
called  henna,  which  produces  a  deep  faf- 
fron  colour.  This  muft  have  been  an  an^ 
cient  cuftom  among  the  nations  of  Afia. 
AbU'Bekcr  ftained  his  eyebrows  and  beard 
of  the  fame  colour,  and  he  has  been  imi- 
tated by  many  of  his  fucccffors,  A  re- 
verence for  religion  might  have  introduced 
the  cuflom,  which  the  women  afterwards 

Vol*  h  K  made 
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made  ornaftiental.  It  may^  however,  fecm 
more  probable  that  the  cuftom  of  paint* 
ing  the  beard  and  hair,  of  plucking  it  up 
by  the  roots,  and  (having  the  head  in  warm 
countries,  firft  originated  in  cleanlinefs,  £br 
the  fame  reafon  as  combs  are  ufed  in  tho& 
countries  where  the  hair  is  worn. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Moors, 
who  live  in  tents,  much  refemble  thofe  of 
the  cities  ;  a  defcription  of  which  will  be 
feeh  in  its  place.  The  nuptials  of  the 
Douhar  are  in  general  more  gay  and  fplen- 
did,  and  they  carefully  invite  paffing  ftran- 
gers,  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  feftival ;  and  in  this  they  arc 
more  interefted  than  hofpitable. 

The  tribes  difperfed  over  the  country 
ufually  confine  their  marriages  each  within 
itfelf,  feldom  intermarrying  with  other 
tribes.  They  are  always  embroiled  by 
their  prejudices,  which  defcend  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  or  which,  feebly  flutn- 
bering,  awake  if  a  camel  happen  to  be  loft, 
or  on  the  leaft  difpute  concerning  pafturage, 
or  wells  of  water.  Intermarriages  among 
I  thefc 
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tlicfe  tiibe^,  far  froni  prcKlucing  harmotiy^ 
iiave  often  given  birth  to  fcenes  ib  tragical 
as  fcarcely  to  be  believed  among  other  na- 
tions ;  fuch  as  men  murdered  by  their 
wives,  or  women  flaughtered  by  their  huf- 
bands,  to  revenge  national  quarrels  between 
their  different  tribes. 

Their  children^  however  numerous,  are 
no  incumbrance  to  the  parent,  for,  as  foon 
as  able,  they  are  all  put  to  work  ;  the/ 
keep  the  flocks,  carry  wood^  affift  in  tUUng 
the  ground^  and  gathering  the  harveft.  In 
the  evenings  when  they  return  from  their 
day's  labour,  all  the  children  of  the  Dou* 
har  affemble  in  a  common  tentj  where  the 
Imaa,  who  himfelf  can  fcarcely  fpell, 
teaches  them  to  read  fome  lelTons  in  the 
Koran,  tranfcibed  on  boards,  and  in* 
ftriifts  them  in  their  religion  by  the  light 
of  a  fire  made  of  ftraw,  under-wood,  and 
cow-dung,  dried  in  the  fun.  The  heat 
is  moft  felt  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  there  children,  of  both  fexes,  often 
run  naked  till  they  are  nine  or  ten  years 
old, 

K  z  ThtTt 
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There  are  no  inns  or  afylums  for  travel- 
lers, except  in  thefe  Douhars,  which  are 
fcattered  over  the  country,  and  always  near 
fbme  rivulet  or  well.  There  is  a  tent  for 
the  reception  of  thofe  travellers  who  do 
not  carry  any  with  them.  Here  they  find 
poultry,  milk,  eggs,  and  forage  for  their 
horfes.  Inftead  of  wood,  they  commonly 
bum  fun-dried  cow  dung,  which,  ming- 
led with  charcoal  that  muft  be  brought 
with  them,  makes  a  very  ardent  fire.  The 
abimdance  of  falts  found  in  hot  countries 
give  this  cow  dung  a  body,  which  it  has 
not  in  northern  climates*.  There  is  a 
guard  placed  round  the  tents  of  travellers 
to  prevent  accidents,  efpecially  when  they 
happen  to  be  Europeans,  becaufe  that  the 
opinion  the  Moors  have  of  their  riches 
might  tempt  their  avidity,  they  being  na- 
turally thicvifh. 

Their  laws,  for  the  prefcrvation  of  tra- 
vellers on  the  road,  are  well  adapted  to  the 


*  That  of  the  month  of  May  is  prefenrtd  in  fome  placet, 
which,  on  unprejudiced  examination,  will  be  found  to  be  a 
decoction  of  herbs  and  flowers,  when  mod  in  fealbn  ;  and 
an  eztrad  of  this  is  given  to  fick  people  at  a  kind  of  tea* 

cha- 


charafler  of  the  Moors,  and  their  mode  of 
living*  The  Douharis  rcfponfible  for  all 
thefts  committed  in  its  neighbourhood,  or 
in  light  of  its  encampment ;  they  are  not 
only  obliged  to  pay  the  lofs,  but  the  Em- 
peror takes  occafion  to  ex  aft  from  them 
contributions  proportioned  to  their  riches*. 
To  foften  the  rigour  of  the  law,  the  Dou- 
hars  are  accountable  only  for  thefts  com- 
mitted by  day,  and  not  for  thofe  which 
happen  after  fun^fet,  they  being  not  able 
to  fee  or  prevent  them.  Travellers  there- 
fore only  begin  their  journies  at  fun^rifcp 
and  neceflarily  reft  before  twilight  +. 

To  facilitate  barter,    there  is  a  public 
market   held  every   day    throughout  the 


^  Hifloiy  informs  ui^  that  among  the  Egyptian!,  whea 
any  pcrfon  wat  found  murdered,  drowned,  or  dead,  by  aoy^ 
accident  whatever,  the  ncarefl  city  w^is  obliged  to  embalni 
the  dead,  and  fumifh  a  magni^nt  funeral.  This  \a.w^  cha* 
rafUnfHc  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyptiantf  and  their  can 
of  the  dead,  mi^ht  alfo  have  a  political  retrofpc^  to  the 
fafcty  of  travellen. 

f  Thii  appean  to  he  a  wholefome  law  in  any  country, 
and  11  not  confined  to  ignorant  or  barbarous  nationi,  fmcc  it 
11  a  wcU-known  bw  of  England.    T, 


K  3  couvitry, 
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cDuiitry,  Friday  excepted^  which  2s  the 
day  of  prayer,  in  various  quarters  of  ^ach 
province.  Here  the  neighbouring  Moors 
affemble  to  buy  and  fell  cattle,  com,  ve- 
getables, dried  fruits,  carpets,  haickSj^  and 
all  the  productions  of  their  country.  This 
market,  called  Sbc  in  Arabic,  refembles  the 
village  fairs  of  France ;  the  motion  of  the 
people  going  and  coming  to  market  give  a 
jufter  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Moors  live  than  any  to  be  found  in  thfeii* 
towns.  The  Alcaids,  who  command  irt 
the  neighbourhood,  always  repair  to  the 
markets  with  foldiets  tO  kttp  the  pe^c^,  it; 
being  common  enough  at  fuch  places  to 
fee  thofe  feeds  of  rancour,  which  different 
tribes  preferve  againft  each  other,  huift 
forth.  The  breaking  up  of  the  Soc,  as  it 
is  cailbd  in  Arabic,  when  chefe  quarrels 
happen,  gives  difquietude  to  the  govern- 
ment, becaufe  it  always  betokeas  feditious 
tumults.  On  the  outfide  of  the  market 
there  are  ufually  (hews,  buffoons,  lingers, 
dancers,  and  merry  Andrews,  who  make 
xnonkies  dance  for  the  amufement  of  ga- 
pers. On  one  frde  is  the  place  of  the  bar- 
bers, or  furgeons,  to  \vhom  they  bring 

their 
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tlieir  fick  to  be  cured  of  drains,  difloca- 
tions,  or  other  accidents.  I  have  often » 
while  travellings  been  amufed  by  thefc 
fights,  and  have  leen  men  and  young  wo- 
men, who  have  been  troubled  with  fwel- 
Hags,  head  aches,  or  other  humours,  ari- 
fing  from  undue  circulation,  fubmit  to 
flight,  regular  fcarifications,  the  men  on 
the  head,  and  the  women  round  it,  very 
i>ear  the  hair,  or  fometimes  on  the  fhoul- 
ders,  arms,  orlegs*  Their  regularity  pre- 
vents fuch  fears  disfiguring  the  fkin,  though 
tliey  do  not  foon  difappean  This  treat* 
ment  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
cuftoms  and  education  of  Europe,  where 
health  is  often  facrificed  to  cafe  and 
beauty.  Without  giving  a  decided  prefe- 
rence to  this  or  that  cuftom,  it  feems  rati- 
onal that  rheumatic  pains  in  the  (houlders, 
or  crther  parts,  might  be  more  radically 
cured  by  fuch  light  iucifions  than  by  per- 
fpiration,  or  means  which  may  extend  the 
humours,  or  inclofe  ihem  inftead  of  cure. 
This  is  mere  fuppofition,  which  will  be 
pardoned  me,  as  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
fufficiently  inftruftcd  in  phyfic  to  fpcak 
with  any  certainty. 

K  4  The 
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The  Moors  of  the  country  have  no 
luiowledge  of  the  cuftoms  of  other  na« 
tions  :  at  fight  of  them  we  imagine  we  fee 
men  as  they  were  before,  and  immediately 
after,  the  flood.  Confined  to  a  rural  life, 
they  are  occupied  concerning  their  grounds 
and  harvefls,  and  pafs  the  remainder  of 
their  time  in  refl.  Habituated  to  fatigue, 
there  are  many  of  them  who  fcrve  as  cou- 
riers, and  who,  notwithflanding  their  ava- 
rice, are  tolerably  faithful  and  exad. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  ignorance  of 
thcfe  country  Moors,  I  have  feen  one 
waiting  for  his  difpatches  in  a  room  where 
there  was  a  glafs,  and,  his  eye  being  caught 
by  his  own  refledled  figure,  he  imagined  it 
was  another  courier  waiting  for  difpatches 
in  another  apartment.  Having  afked  to 
what  place  that  courier  was  going,  and  be- 
ing told  to  Mogodor,  O  then,  faid  he,  we 
will  travel  together.  He  made  the  pro- 
pofition  to  his  fuppofcd  comrade,  who,  like 
him,  gefticulated  in  the  glafs,  but  gave  no 
anfwer ;  he  began  to  be  angry  till  he  faw 
another  perfon  refieded  by  the  fame  glafs 
enter  the  room.  Aflonifhed  at  his  er- 
ror. 
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rofi  he  could  fcarcely  be  perluaded,  in 
fpiteof  feeing  ;^nd  feeling,  that  it  was  pof- 
fible  to  fee  one's  felf,  faid  he,  through  % 
flone^* 

In  a  houfe  where  I  lodg;6i,  at  Saffi^  came 
two  mountaineers,  whole  cunofity  led 
them  to  examine  Europeans  in  tliuir  own 
apartments.  After  having  gone  over  the 
whole  houfe,  they  knew  not  how  to 
defcend  the  flairs  they  had  come  up, 
which,  to  be  fure,  were  rather  fteep.  At 
laft  they  fat  themfelves  down  on  the  firft 
flep,  aud  then,  fupporting  themfelves  by 
their  hands  and  feet,  (huffled  from  one  to 
the  other.  It  is  not,  however,  aftoniftiing 
that  a  mountaineer,  though  accuftomed  to 
afcend  high  and  rugged  rocks,  Ihould  find  iC 
difficult  to  go  up  or  down  flairs,  when  we 
confider  that  their  regularity  and  exafit 
raeafurement  require  a  kind  of  habitude,  or 
that  he  is  as  much  embarrafTed,  on  fuch  an 
occafion,  as  we  fhould  be  at  running,  with 
agility  equal  to  his,  up  and  down  moun- 
tains. 

•  The  Moon  have  no  woris  to  ezprefi  fnirrori,  or  glifl 

wiodoirtf  because  tbcy  have  not  the  things. 

Not 


I 
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Not  one  among  thefe  people  arc  at  firft 
fufceptible  of  receiving  ideas  from  pain-* 
tings  or  drawings ;  they  only  perceive  a 
confufion  of  colours  in  a  pi^ure  without 
their  order  or  defign,  and  in  engravings 
a  mixture  of  lines :  application  only  caqt 
make  them  fenfible.of  what  they  mean^ 
In  this  they  refemble  a  blind  man  reftored 
to  fight,  who  (hould  bfc  fliewxjt  a  pidhire 
immediately  after  the  operation  pf  the  ca- 
taraft*. 


♦  The  tnith  of  this  obfcrvafiofi  U  furtcicntly  pfdiftd  hf 
tlie  flownefs  with  which  children  cdmprehdui  the  {ftdiiTes 
in  their  books.    T. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IX. 


Mamtrs  of  the  Inbabitanh  of  the  Ciiku 

X  HE  Moors  of  the  cities  differ  but  lit- 
tle from  thofe  who  live  under  tents,  being 
of  the  fame  origin,  except  thnt  they  have 
fomewhat  more  urbanity,  and  that  their 
appearance  befpeaks  them  more  wealthy* 
The  citizens,  however,  arc  vain  of  being 
thought  to  have  no  relation  to  the  country 
Moors  ;  but  the  revolutions  and  convul- 
Cons,  which  the  empire  has  undergone, 
overthrow^  all  fuch  opinions,  and  will  not 
admit  us  to  fuppofe  any  diftinflion  between 
the  Moors  of  the  country  and  thofe  of  the 
cities.  The  aflertion  of  fome  writers, 
who  call  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
Arabs  and  thofe  of  the  country  Moors, 
appears  to  me  totally  ill  founded :  the 
former  may  indeed  have  given  credit  to 
this  opinion  ;  but  it  is  the  more  ridicUi- 
lous  becaufe  they  themfelves  call  the 
Moors  of  the  country  Alarfaes,  which  is 

but 
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but  a  corruption  of  the  word  Arabs* 
The  Brcbes  and  the  Shellu,  or  ChcUu,  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritania,  feem 
to  me  to  be  the  only  ones  who  have  not 
mingled ;  but,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities  and  plains,  an  Arab  can  no  nwre 
be  diftmguiflied  from  a  Moor  than  a  Frank 
cx)uld  from  a  Roman,  or  a  Gaul  from  a 
Goth,  pofterior  to  that  influx  of  different 
nations  who  expelled  and  fucceeded  each 
other  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire* 

The  only  probable  conjefture,  which 
could  juftify  fuch  an  affertion,  is  that 
of  thofe  who  believe  the  Arabs  inhabit 
the  cities  becaufe  that  conquerors  have 
the  right  or  the  liberty  to  chufe.  Moft  of 
the  cities  of  the  empire  are  more  ancient 
than  the  invafions  of  the  Arabs,  who  them- 
felves  were  accuftomed  to  live  in  tents ; 
and  it  even  feems  apparent  that  the  firft 
cities  were  built  by  the  colonies  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  that  the  cuftom  of  liv- 
ing in  and.increafmg  them  did  not,  till 
long  time  after,  become  general,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Moors  had  a  greater  hitercourfe 
with  the  Mahometans  of  Spain,  and  more 

parti- 
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particularly  after  the  expulfion  of  the  lat- 
ter. It  may  be,  that,  having  enjoyed  more 
luxury  and  wealth,  the  Mahonnetans  of 
Spain  might  prefer  to  live  in  the  cities,  in 
which  are  ft  ill  found  various  families  wh^> 
vaunt  of  being  defcendants  of  the  Maho- 
metans of  Andalufia,  and  who  ft  ill  pre* 
ferve  the  family  ^lames,:  fuch  as  Baigas^ 
Perez*,  Medina^  Moreno,  Marino,  Tole- 
dano.  Probe,  Marfil,  Escalant,  Aragon, 
Lovarez,  Valenciano,  Meudon,  Santiago- 
Barciano,  and  others.  Some  even  have 
preferved  their  titles  of  their  eftates  at 
Grenada,  Cordova,  Seville,  &c.  and  per- 
haps alfo  the  very  key  of  their  houfe.  I 
do  jiot  think  that  the  difference,  which  is 
dlfcernible  between  the  Moors  of  the  citj 
jud  thofe  of  the  country,  can  have  a  much 


•  Volrairc,  In  his  eflfay  on  ihe  Manners  of  Nations, 
Chnp.  CLXIL  Has  fuppofcd  that  Perez,  who  was  Adminl 
liodcr  Mtiky  Ifbmacl,  was  a  Spanish  rex]Cga<lo:  bat  Fete% 
was  a  family  ooine  among  the  Moors  of  Andalviiia*  It 
ou^ht  to  be  remarked  ihat  the  SpaniHt  names,  whleh  the 
McM»n  and  Jews  who  came  from  Spain  have  preferved,  fre 
DOC  always  family  names,  but  the  namcB  of  patroD?,  or  of 
adoption,  which  indicate  the  {tate  of  dependence  in  which 
thtCt  Moors  or  Jewi  uxre  to  che  houfe  wbofe  name  they 
brar. 

earlier 
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earlier  date ;  nor  will  this  any  wzy  changfs 
or  ad*e^  their  origin^  bvt  will  confirm  ipy 
fHppofitions ;;  fbr  whoever  reads  the  re* 
yolutiDQ  of  the  Mahometans  of  Spain^ 
will  find  that  thefe  fame  Mahometans 
were  alfb  a  mixture  of  Arab-MoorS| 
whom  it  was  impoflible  to  diftinguilQi. 

The  houfes  of  the  Moors  have  in  ge^* 
neral  fcvr  coavenieuces,  their  wants  not 
having  been  multiplied  by  whim.  Thtdi 
houfes  feldom  h^ve  more  than  one  ftorj^ 
moft  of  them  are  fquare,  have  a  court  in 
the  centre  that  is  often  ornamented  with 
pillars  I  which  court  gives  light  and  en- 
trance to  four  principal  chambers  thajC 
forintl  the  four  faces  of  the  fquare^  They 
have  ijko  windows,  nor  is  the  light  ever 
admitted  from  the  ftreet*  Each  chambef 
has  a  large  pair  of  folding  doors^  in  one  of 
which  is  a  kind  of  wicket ;  and  thefe  doors 
alfo  {erve  to  admit  light  into  the  apart^ 
ments.  The  houfes  are  feldom  more  than 
fixteen  feet  high,  are  in  no  danger  from  the 
wind,  and  are  tolerably  cool  in  fummen 

The  furniture  of  the  Moors  is  fufficlenC 

for 
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for  life ;  they  are  unacquainted  wkh  tapef- 
try,  and  their  moveables  chiefly  confift  ia 
mats,  carpets »  fomc  chairs,  a  eh  eft,  a  table^ 
and  a  bed,  which  runs  Jcngthways  the 
depth  of  the  chamber »  and  is  concealed  by 
a  curtain.  The  honfes  have  all  tejrraces  on 
the  roof,  whiph  are  fornxed  of  earth  and 
mortar^  about  fifteen  inches  thick* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  from  oeco* 
nomy  and  defire  of  concord,  have  only  one 
wife,  and  very  rarely  increafe  the  number. 
They  hzvc  female  negroes,  whom  they 
may  take  as  concubines  j  but  their  avcr- 
fjon  for  their  colour,  which  the  white  peo^- 
pie  have  every  where  configned  to  oppref- 
fion,  keep  them  chafte^  as  they  do  act  wilh 
to  have  mulatto  children*  It  muft  be 
owned  that  the  Moors  of  the  cities*  com- 
monly enough,  have  intercourfe  of  gallan- 
try with  the  wives  of  the  Jews,  who,  in 
geiiei;al,  are  handfome;  and  their  huftiaods* 
enjoying  by  this  means  a  more  immediate 
proteftion,  are  complaifant  in  proportion 
to  the  danger  and  percarioufnefs  of  their 
fituation. 


The 
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The  Moors  have  little  variety  in  thdr 
drefs;  the  rigour  of  government  is  con« 
trary  to  the  caprices  of  faihion,  and  de- 
prefles  every  fpecies  of  luxury.  Unable 
to  preferve  their  riches,  except  by  conceal- 
ing them,  they  are  very  careful  not  to  bear 
any  appearance  of  wealth  which  may 
awaken  the  avidity  of  government.  ••  Thou 
muft  needs  be  very  rich,"  faid  a  Sharif  to  a 
Moor,  who,  to  preferve  his  garden  walls, 
had  them  whitewaflied. 

We  have  already  feen  what  is  the  drefs 
of  the  Moors  who  live  in  tents ;  the  ward- 
robe of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  is  but  lit- 
tle different ;  they^  like  the  former,  have  a 
haick,  and  a  hood-  more  or  lefs  fine,  and 
have  alfo  a  hood  of  coarfe  European  cloth, 
of  dark  blue,  for  the  winter.  What  far- 
ther diftinguifhes  them  from  the  country 
Moors  is  that  they  wear  a  fhirt  and  linen 
drawers,  and  an  upper  garment  of  cotton, 
in  fummer,  and  of  cloth  in  winter,  which 
they  call  a  caftan.  The  white  or  blue 
hood,  the  purpofe  of  which  feems  to  be 
to  guard  againfl:  bad  weather,  and  which 
is  called  Bernus,  is  likewife  a  ceremonial 
z  part 
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part  of  drcfs ;  without  which,  togethef 
with  fabre  and  ganger  *,  or  canjer,  word 
jn  a  bandelier,  perfons  of  condition  uevet 
appear  before  the  Emperor. 

The  nature  of  the  government  confi- 
dered,  it  (hould  feem  probable  that  fubjefts 
prefent  themfelves  before  their  monarch  in 
a  drefs  like  this,  which  is  that  of  a  man 
prepared  to  travel,  only  becaufe  they  muft 
be  always  ready  to  receive  and  execute 
their  mafter's  orders*  Some  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  capital  cities,  and  of  thofa 
who  are  more  immediately  about  the  per- 
fon  of  the  Emperor,  wear  over  their  drefs 
a  cambric  fliirt,  like  thofe  which  the 
French  ladies  have  lately  among  the  ever- 
Jafting  changes  of  faflilon  adopted,  tied 
round  their  bodies  with  a  fafh  ;  they  alfo 
pot  up  the  hood  of  their  haick. 

Obliged  as  they  afe  to  conceal  their 
fkhcs,  the  Moors  wear  no  jewels ;  very 


•  The  ganger  is  a  dagger,  fotnetimes  ftraigbf,  and  fomc^ 
tJWei  beotf  idbout  a  foot  m  length,  a tid  two  inchci  wide. 


Vol.- I. 


few 
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few  have  fo  much  as  a  ring,  a  watch,  or  a 
filvcr  fnufF-box.  SnufF  has  not,  indeed, 
been  introduced  into  Morocco  till  within 
fome  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  They  fre- 
quently carry  a  rofary  in  their  hand,  but 
without  annexing  any  ideas  of  devotioa  to 
the  practice,  although  they  ufe  it  to  recite 
the  name  of  God  a  certain  number  of  time» 
in  the  day.  After  thefe  momentary  prayers 
they  play  with  their  rofary,  much  the 
fame  as  the  European  ladies  do  with  their 
fans  **  The  Europeans  received  the  ufe  of 
the  rofary  from  the  people  of  Afia,  or  per- 
haps, from  the  Arabs*  As  few  of  thefe 
were  fufficiently  learned  to  read  the  Koran, 
they  fupplied  this  defeft  by  pronouncing 
the  Creator's  name  a  certain  number  of 
times  in  the  day.  A  fimilar  motive, 
probably,  firfl:  made  it  adopted  in  the 
prayers  of  Catholics. 


*  The  Oriental  Mahometans  have  the  fame  cuftom,  ex* 
cept  that  they  feek  for  a  degree  of  elegance  and  fafliion  un« 
known  to  the  Moors, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    X. 


Drejs  and  Manners  of  the   Women  of  th§ 
Cities  in  Morocco. 


H  E  Mcorifli  women  feldom  leave  the 
houfe,  and  always  veiled.  The  old  very 
carefully  hide  their  faces,  but  the  young  and 
handfome  are  fomewhat  more  indulgent  j 
that  is  to  fay,  reward  foreigners,  for  they 
are  exceedingly  cautious  with  the  Moors. 
Being  veiled,  their  hufbands  do  not  know 
them  m  the  ftreet,  and  it  is  even  impolite 
to  endeavour  to  fee  the  faces  of  the  women 
who  pafsj  fo  different  are  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  nations. 


There  are  very  fine  women  found  among 
the  Moors  I  efpecially  up  the  country ; 
thofe  of  the  northern  parts  by  no  means 
pofiefs  the  fame  degree  of  grace  and  beauty : 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  phyfica! 
rcafon  for  thi^  difference  ;  tranfmigrations 
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have  continually  happened  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  the  empire,  of  whofe  de- 
fcent  and  origin  we  are  ignorant.  Thefe 
tribes  marry  only  with  thofe  of  their  own 
tribe,  by  which  they  are  preferved  without 
intermixture. 

As  females  in  warm  countries  Iboner 
arrive  at  puberty,  they  are  alfo  fooner  old ; 
and  this,  perhaps,  may  be  the  reafbn  why 
polygamy  has  been  generally  adopted  in 
inch  climates.  Women  there  fooner  lofe 
the  charms  of  youth,  while  men  ftill  pre- 
ferve  their  paffions,  and  the  powers  of 
nature. 

The  Moorifli  women  are  not  in  general 
very  referved.  Climate  has  a  vaft  influ- 
ence on  the  temperament  of  the  body ; 
and  licentioufnefs  is  there  more  general  and 
lefs  reftrained,  though,  as  in  other  places, 
its  diforderly  pleafures  incur  its  attendant 
pains ;  not  but  that  the  difeafe  attending 
illicit  amours  is  lefs  poifonous,  and  flower 
in  its  operations,  among  the  Moors,  than 
in  Europe,  becaufe  of  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate, 
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mate,  and  the  great  temperance  of  their 
mode  of  living. 

The  women  of  the  fouth  are  m  general 
the  handfomeft,  and  are  faid  to  be  fo  re- 
fervcd,  or,  fo  guarded,  that  their  very  rela- 
tions do  not  enter  their  houfes,  nor  their 
tents.  Yet,  fuch  isthecontradidorycuftom 
of  nations,  that,  there  are  tribes,  in  thefe 
fame  provinces,  among  whom  it  is  held  to 
be  an  aft  of  hofpitality  to  prefent  a  woman 
to  a  traveller.  It  may  be,  there  are  women 
who  dedicate  themfelves  to  this  fpecies  of 
devotion  as  to  an  a£l  of  benevolence,  for 
it  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  all  the  varieties 
of  opinion  among  men,  or  the  whims  to 
which  the  human  fancy  is  fubjed. 

The  Moorifh  women  who  live  in  cities^ 
are,  as  in  other  nations,  more  addicted  to 
fhew  and  finery  in  drefs  than  thofe  of  the 
country ;  but,  as  they  generally  leave  the 
houle  only  one  day  in  the  week,  they  fel- 
dom  drefs  themfelves*  Not  allowed  to  re- 
ceive male  viiltors,  they  remain  in  their 
houfes  employed  in  their  families,  and  fo 
totally  in  dilhabille  that  they  often  wear 
L  3  only 
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only  a  fhift,  and  another  coarfer  fhift  ovcf 
the  firft,  tied  round  their  waift,  with  their 
hair  plaited,  and  fometimes  with,  though 
often  without,  a  cap. 

When  drelTcd  they  wear  an  ample  and 
fine  linen  ftiift,  the  bofom  embroidered  in 
gold  ;  a  rich  caftan  of  cloth,  ftufF,  or  vel- 
vet, worked  in  gold  ;  and  one  or  two  folds 
of  gauze,  ilreaked  with  gold  and  filk, 
round  the  head,  and  tied  behind  fb  as  that 
the  fringes,  intermingled  with  their  treiies, 
defcend  as  low  as  the  waift  ;  to  which 
fome  add  a  ribband  of  about  two  inches 
broad,  worked  in  gold  or  pearls,  that  en- 
circles the  forehead  in  form  of  a  diadem. 
Their  caftan  is  bound  round  their  waift  by 
a  crimfon  velvet  girdle,  embroidered  in 
Upold  with  a  buckle  of  gold  or  iilver,  or  elfo 
a  girdle  of  tamboured  ftufF,  manufadhired 
at  Fez, 

The  women  have  yellow  flippers,  and  a 
cuftom  of  wearing  a  kind  of  ftocking  of 
fine  cloth  fomewhat  large,  which  is  tied 
below  the  knee  and  at  the  ancle,  over 
which  it  falls  in  folds.     This  ftocking  if 

Icfs 
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Icfs  calculated  to  (hew  what  we  call  ;; 
handfome  leg^  than  to  make  it  appear 
thick  ;  for  to  be  fat  is  one  of  the  rules  of 
beauty  among  the  Moorifh  women.  To 
obtain  this  quality,  they  take  Infinite  pains, 
feed  when  they  become  nubile  on  a  diet 
fomewhat  like  forced- meat  balls,  a  certain 
quantity  of  which  is  g5vcn  them  daily  ; 
and,  iu  fine,  the  fame  care  is  taken  among 
the  Moors  to  fatten  young  women,  as  is  in 
Europe  to  fatten  fow^ls.  The  reafon  of 
a  cuftom  like  this  may  be  found  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate^  and  the  quality  of  the 
aliments,  which  make  the  people  naturally 
meager-  Our  flender  waifts  and  fine- 
turned  ancles  would  be  i m per feil ions  in 
this  part  of  Africa,  and,  perhaps,  over  all 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  fo  great  is  the 
contraft  of  tafte,  and  fo  various  the  preju- 
dices of  nations. 

The  Moors  prefent  their  wives  with 
jewels  of  gold,  filver,  or  pearl,  but  very 
few  wear  precious  ftones  ;  this  is  a  luxury, 
of  which  they  have  little  knowledge. 
They  have  rings  in  filver  or  gold^  alfo  ear- 
rings in  the  form  of  a  crefccnt,  five  inches 
L  4  in 
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in  circumference,  and  as  thick  as  the  end 
of  the  little  finger.  They  firft  pierce 
their  ears,  and  introduce  a  fmall  roll  of 
paper,  which  they  daily  increafe  in  thick- 
nefs,  till  at  length  they  infert  the  kernel 
of  the  date,  which  is  equal  in  fize  to  the 
ear-ring. 

They  wear  bracefets  in  gold  and  fblid 
filver,  and  filver  rings  at  the  bottom  of  their 
legs,  fome  of  which  I  have  feen  confiderably 
heavy.  There  are  youths  among  the  Sha- 
rifs,  or  nobility,  who  wear  at  one  ear  a 
gold  or  filver  ring  from  four  to  five  inches 
in  circumference  ;  but  this  cuftom  is  more 
general  among  the  black  flaves  belonging 
to  people  of  fome  diftindlion. 

All  thefe  trinkets,  which  the  women 
are  exceedingly  defirous  to  obtain,  were 
originally  figns  of  flavery,  which  men,  to 
render  its  voke  more  fuflferable,  have  thus 
infenfibly  changed  to  ornaments.  Europe 
received  fuch  tokens  of  dependence  from 
Afia,  embellilhed  them  with  all  the  riches 
of  nature,  and  the  decorations  of  art,  till  at 
length  ear-rings  and  bracelets,  firft  worn  as 

badges 
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badges  of  fervkude,  are  now  become  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  empire  of  beauty. 

The  ufe  of  white  paint  is  unknown 
among  the  Moorilh  women,  and  that  of 
red  but  Httle.  It  is  much  more  common 
to  fee  them  dye  their  eyebrow^  and  eye- 
laflies  ;  which  dye  docs  not  add  to  the 
l^auty  of  the  countenance,  but  confidera- 
b]y  to  the  fire  of  the  eyes.  They  trace 
regular  figures  with  henna^  of  a  faffron  co- 
lour, on  their  feet^  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  the  tip  of  their  fingers. 

On  their  vifiting  day  they  wrap  them- 
felvcs  in  a  clean  fine  haick,  which  comes 
over  the  head,  and  furrounds  the  hce  fo  as 
to  let  them  fee  without  being  feen.  When 
they  travel  they  wear  ft  raw  hats  to  keep 
oiF  the  fun,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  em- 
pire the  women  wear  hats  on  their  vifits, 
which  is  a  fafhion  peculiar  to  the  tribes 
coming  from  the  fouth,  who  have  pre- 
ferved  their  cuftoms,  for  the  Moors  do  not 
change  modes  they  have  once  adopted** 

*  The  hat  is  common  to  men  and  women  among  the 
Mwra  who  travel,  sjid  the  Guflom  of  wearing  it  came  from 

Africa 
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They  arc  in  no  wife  fufceptible  of  that 
continual  change  of  fdhion  fb  ftudied  and 
fo  rapid  in  Europe,  and  which,  particularly 
in  France,  is  beconie  {o  vaft  an  objed, 
more  burdenfome,  perhaps,  than  ufeful,  of 
induftry  and  intercourie« 


Affioi  to  Europe.  The  Sptniards,  bedniie  of  the  beat  of 
thor  climate,  ftill,  as  mtKfai  at  titey  can,  wear  it  flappec^aod 
haTe  called  it  Sombrero,  or  ibady*  The  Freath  ^tc  it  the 
name  of  Chappcau,  becaufe  it  fupplied  the  uTe  of  the  cape 
or  boodof  tbdr  ancient  drelt,  which  they  calkd  cbafid* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,     XL 


Of  the  Renegadoes  and  Jews. 

/xMONG  the  Moors  and  Jews,  who 
together  people  the  empire  of  Morocco, 
there  is  an  intermediate  clafs  of  men  who, 
fomewhat  like  amphibious  animals,  feem 
to  appertain  to  two  elements*  I  fpeak  of 
renegadoes,  who  have  renounced  Chrifli- 
guity  to  embrace  Mahometan  ifm»  Among 
thefe  there  are  a  great  number  who  were 
originally  Jews  :  the  Moors  hold  them  not 
in  the  leaft  refpeft,  and  the  Jews  in  flill 
lefs,  had  they  power  freely  to  make  their 
averfion  knowup 


Thefe  apoftates  intermarry  only  among 
each  other  ;  and,  as  in  Spain,  an  old  Chrif- 
tian  carefully  avoids  beflowing  his  daugh- 
ter on  one  newly  converted,  fo  does  a  Moor 
of  ancient  race  imagine  his    family  dif- 

graccdf 
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graced,  (hould  a  renegado  become  the  huf- 
band  of  his  daughter.  The  families  of 
apoftate  Jews  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  are  called  Toomadis  *.  Not  having 
at  any  time  married  with  the  Moors,  they 
fiill  preferve  their  ancient  charadleriftics, 
and  are  known  almofl  at  fight  to  be  the 
progeny  of  thofc  who  formerly  embraced 
the  Mahometan  religion. 

The  Chriflian  renegadoes  are  but  few, 
and  generally  are  fugitive  peculators  of 
Spain,  or  men  fallen  from  power,  who,  be- 
caufe  of  their  mifconduft,  or  in  defpair, 
quit  one  unfortunate  (ituation  for  another, 
much  more  deplorable.  Not  one  among 
them  but  repents  of  having  become  a 
Moor,  or  who  does  not  wi(h  to  efcape ; 
but  this  is  difficult. 

To  conclude  the  account  I  have   given 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco,    I    mnft 


^  From  the  Spanifh  word  Tomadizo,    which    figoifies. 
one  who  has  changed  his  religion. 

CovAR&USlAS.     Te/crQ  JcJa  Lengua  CaftiUana. 

now 
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now  fpeak  of  the  Jews,  who  are  very  po- 
pulous ill  the  empire.  After  being  pro- 
fcribed  in  Spaiu  and  Portugal,  multitudes 
of   them    paffed    over   to   Morocco,    and 

fpread  themfelves  through  the  towns  and 
over  the  country.  Judging  by  the  rela- 
tions they  thenafelves  give,  and  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  places  affigned  them  to  dwell 
in,  I  have  no  doubt  hut  there  were  more 
than  thirty  thoufand  families,  of  whom 
at  prefent  there  is  fcarcely  a  refidue  of 
one  twelfth ;  the  remainder  either  have 
changed  their  rehgion,  funk  under  their 
fufFerings,  or  fled  from  the  vexations  they 
endured,  and  the  arbitrary  taxes  and  tolls 
impofed  upon  them. 

The  Jews  poflefs  neither  lands  nor  gar- 
dens, nor  can  they  enjoy  their  fruits  ia 
tranquillity ;  they  muft  wear  6nly  black, 
and  are  obliged,  when  they  pais  near 
mofques,  or  through  ftreets  in  which 
there  arc  fanftuaries,  to  walk  barefoot* 

The  lowed  among  the  Moors  imagines 
he  has  a  right  to  illtreat  a  Jew,  nor  dares 
the  latter  defend  himfelf,  becaufe  the  Ko- 

lan 
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tan  and  the  Judge  are  always  in  favour  of 
the  Mahometan.  Notwithftanding  this 
ftate  of  oppreifion,  the  Jews  have  many 
advantages  over  the  Moors  ;  they  better 
underftand  the  fpirit  of  trade,  they  ad  as 
agents  and  brokers^  and  profit  by  their 
own  cunnmg,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
Moors.  In  their  commercial  bargains 
many  of  them  buy  up  the  commodities  of 
the  country  to  fell  again*  Some  have  Eu-* 
ropean  correfpondents,  and  others  are  me- 
chanics ;  fuch  as  goldfmiths,  tailors,  gun« 
fmiths,  millers,  and  mafons.  More  in-* 
duftrious,  artful,  and  better  informed  than 
the  Moors^  the  Jews  are  employed  by  the 
Emperor  in  receiving  the  cuftoms,  coining 
the  money,  and  in  all  affairs  and  inter* 
courfe  which  the  Monarch  has  with  the 
European  merchants,  as  well  as  in  all  his 
negotiations  with  the  various  European 
governments* 

Thus,  though  but  momentarily  em- 
ployed in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs^ 
they,  by  their  aftive  intrigues,  have  the 
power  of  doing  fome  good,  and  much  mif- 
chief;  and,  fuch  is?  their  cunning,  they  ge* 

nerally 
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nerally  take  care  to  gain  both  by  the  dnc 
and  the  other.  Hence,  though  the  Jews 
are  oppreffed,  they  find  rerources  hi  their 
induftry,  and  means  of  confoling  them- 
fclves  for  all  their  indignities. 

The  wives  of  the  Jews  in  Morocco  are 
in  general  well  formed,  handfome,  have 
good  complexions,  and  exceedingly  fine 
eyes.  They  are  addided  to  drefs,  and 
their  propenfity  to  gallantry  is  the  greater 
inafmuch  as  the  huibauds  of  the  common- 
allty  are  fomewhat  more  than  indulgent* 
We  muft  not,  however,  conclude  there  are 
not  m^auy  Jewifh  families  ^  whofc  manners 
are  good  and  exemplary* 

As  the  Jews  throughout  the  empire  live 
diftin£l  and  fcparate  from  the  MoorSj  they 
enjoy  their  religious  rites  with  confiderabk 
liberty*  Thofe  of  Morocco  feem  even  to 
have  multiplied  their  fuperftitions  by  theij:* 
intercourfe  with  foreign  nations,  after  the 
deftru£lion  of  the  Jewifti  empire.  Their 
Rabbins  find  a  remedy  for  all  evils  ia 
prayer,  and  promote,  inftead  of  deftroying, 
error.  Enjoying  thofe  ecclefiaftical  immu- 
nities 
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nities  which  are  granted  them  by  the  law, 
thefe  dodors  live  exempt  from  the  na- 
tional impofitions  paid  by  the  community  J 
and  this  exemption  increafing,  the  number 
of  the  Rabbins,  increafes,  and  renders  more 
heavy  the  load  of  taxation  laid  on  the  la- 
borious,  who  want  fufficient  capital  to 
trade  ;  while  the  Rabbins,  fattening  upoil 
the  public  mifery,  employ  themfelves  in 
affairs  of  commerce  and  gain. 

The  Jews  In  the  empire  of  Morocco 
fpeak  Arabic,  and  all  know  the  Hebi^w, 
becaufe  df  the  affinity  between  thefe  two 
languages,  the  one  of  which  is  derived 
from  the  other.  EVery  where  elfe  He- 
brew is  the  learned  language  among 
the  Jews,  of  which  the  comnnon  people 
are  ignorant,  and  which  is  fludled  only  by 
the  Rabbins.  The  Rabbins,  in  fome  parti 
of  Morocco,  without  underftanding  thci 
Spaniih  language,  have  preferved  the  habit 
of  tranflating  into  that  language  by  read- 
ing the  Hebrew  Bible  in  Spanifh,  to'whicli 
they  alfo  accuftom  their  fcholars.  How- 
ever extraordinary  fuch  efforts,  it  is   ri-^ 

diculbub' 
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diculous  to  fatigue  the  memory  of  clii!* 
dren  with  ftudies  which  can  be  of  no  utU 
lity  ♦* 

The  Jews,  who,  amid  all  their  perfe- 
cutions  and  emigrations,  have  introduced 
their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  into  all 
countries,  obferve  more  fcrupuloufly  iri 
Morocco  than  in  any  other  kingdom  thofe 
which  were  anciently  performed  at  the 
death  of  their  kinfmen.  The  departure 
of  life  is  announced  by  them  with  fhrleks 
and  lamentations,  in  which  hired  women 
join,  and  who  fing  in  a  kind  of  meafure,  or 
rhythmus,  at  the  end  of  which  they  clap 
their  hands  5  thus,  in  cadence,  marking  tho 
gradations  of  their  grief  The  kinfwomenof 
thedeceafcd  tear  their  hair,  beat  themfelves^ 
and  join  in  this  lamentable  concert,  which 
is  again  repeated  on  the  day  of  interment^ 
The  Jews  then  obferve  fix  days  of  fevera^ 
mouniing,  during  which  they  gabarefoot^ 


*  Thii  paf&gc  11  a) mod  unmtelligiblc,  and  ccrumly  caii 
only  mean  a  Spanifh  tranflauoD  of  ibc  Bible  h  read  at  the 
fiime  Umc  with  the  Hcbrcwj  and  that  they  arc  both  com-, 
pared,  perhapi  tnmfcribed*     T* 

Vol.  I^  M  w4 


and  muft  neither  fhave  themfelves,  nor 
change  their  clothes.  On  the  feventh  day 
their  former  mufical  flirieks  are  repeated,  as 
they  like  wife  are  on  the  firft  of  the  eleventh 
month,  which  is  the  laft  of  moqrnuig. 
The  women-weepers,  at  thefe  funeral  ce-; 
remonies,  fing  moral  fentences  concerning 
life  and  death  ;  and,  when  they  happen  to 
be  capable  of  iinging  extempore,  they 
rhyme  and  chaunt  the  praife$  of  the  de- 
ceafed. 
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jfmmah  found  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco, 


HE  domeftic  animals  found  in  Mo- 
rocco are  of  tlie  fame  fpecies  as  thofe  that 
are  native  in  Europe,  The  ferocious  are 
peculiar  to  thefe  climes,  I  fhall  fpeak  of 
the  former  firfl. 


The  Moors  are  a  paftoral  people,  and 
their  wealth  confifts  in  their  flocks  and 
herdsp  Thefe  are  numerous  throughout 
the  empire^  and  would  be  much  more  fo 
were  property  refpe£ted,  and  might  com- 
merce be  enjoyed  in  freedom-  The  qua- 
lity of  the  wool  on  this  coaft  is  generally 
good,  and  would  even  be  fufceptible  of 
much  perfedlion,  were  they  more  careful 
of  their  breed  of  Iheep,  and  in  their  choice 
of  pafturage.  The  Moors  employ  a  part 
of  their  fleeces  in  their  own  clothing  and 
M  a  carpets. 
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carpets,  and  fell  the  refidue  to  foreign  na« 
tions.  There  are  few  black  fheep  found 
in  the  empire  of  Morocco.  It  is,  perhaps, 
for  this  reafon  that  the  clothing  of  the 
Moors  is  generally  white;  and,  for  the 
contrary  reafon,  we  fee  in  Spain  whole 
diftri^s  in  the  country,  the  people  of 
which  are  clothed  in  grey  and  dark  co- 
lours, becaufc  that  their  (heep  are  more  va- 
riegated, and  that  black  fheep  there  aro 
very  numerous. 

Oxen  are  tolerably  plentiful  in  this  part 
of  Africa,  but  the  Ijreed  is  fmall.  The 
Engllfh,  notwithftanding  the  (hacklea 
which  the  Emperor  in  his  policy  thinks 
proper  to  lay  on  the  exportation  of  oxen, 
continually  obtain  fufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  garrifon  at  Gibraltar,  The 
Moors  fait  their  beef  for  their  home  con^ 
fumption,  and  thus  preferve  it  from  year 
to  year.  Their  raw  hides  form  an  obje£l 
6f  confiderable  importance  in  their  com** 
mcrce,  and  are  feiit  in  prodigious  quanti* 
ties  to  Marfeilles, 

The 
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The  camel  is  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Moors,  It  is  an  animal  that  requires  lit* 
lie,  and  labours  much.  The  Moors  ufe 
them  as  well  as  oxen  in  agriculture,  but 
more  commonly  for  the  carriage  of  theif 
produfts,  and  other  commercial  objefts^ 
throughout  the  em  pi  re  p  The  camel  is  a 
docile  animal,  which  is  taught  to  kneel 
down  that  he  may  be  loaded  with  the 
greater  facility  ;  he  is  able  to  carry  from 
fix  to  eight  hundred  weighty  according  a3 
he  is  more  or  Icfs  ftrongt  the  country 
Moors  alfo  ufe  him  to  travel  journies;  his 
ftep  is  long  and  heavy,  and  his  trot  infup- 
portable  to  thofe  who  are  not  accuftomed 
to  it  i  and  he  often  carries  a  whole  family, 
with  all  its  luggage.  The  Caliph  Omar 
ufed  to  travel  upon  a  camel^  taking  with 
him  his  provifions* 


Naturalifts  no  longer  hold  the  erroneous 
opinion  that  the  camel  places  himfelf 
back  to  back  with  his  female  to  engender. 
That  animal,  tranquil  by  nature,  is  reftlefs 
when  in  heat  ;  and,  after  having  tormented 
the  female,  to  oblige  her  to  crouch  upon 
her  knees,  he  himfelf  does  the  fame, 
M  3  while^ 
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while,  with  his  frothy  tongue,  he  makes  a 
very  difagrceable  humming.  The  confor- 
mation of  the  part  of  generation  is  fuch, 
that,  ftrangely  difproportioned,  it  forms  a 
kind  of  angle,  which  feems  to  projeft  and 
aft  by  elaftic  motions. 

The  Moors  of  the  country  eat  camels 
flefh  with  a  good  appetite.  The  tafte  of 
this  meat  is  infipid,  and  the  broth  it  makes 
has  a  white  tinfture,  unpleafing  to  the 
eye.  Camel's  milk  is  wholefome,  cool, 
and  light ;  it  is  in  common  ufage  in  the 
fouth  ;  and  the  fick,  whofe  lungs  are  any 
way  difeafed,  drink  it  medicinally. 

This  animal  is  of  the  utmoft  utility  in 
hot  climates  and  fandy  countries.  The 
fole  of  his  foot  is  cartilaginous,  and  becomes 
callous,  but  cannot  long  endure  in  thofe 
countries  that  are  humid  and  ftony.  The 
conformation  of  his  ftomach  is  fuch  that 
he  can  remain  fcveral  days  without  eating 
or  drinking.  Before  he  begins  his  jour- 
ney, his  keeper  gives  him  an  abundant 
portion  of  barley,  and,  as  he  chews  the 
cud,  he  ruminates  on  this  food  as  he  tra- 
vels. 
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?els,  which  lies  in  his  ftomach  asadepofit, 
to  which  he  has  recourfe  when  wanted* 
Water  is  in  like  manner  preferved  in  a 
receptacle^  which  nature  lias  prepared,  of 
various  bladders,  and  which  is  rejected  or 
re-fw allowed  in  proportion  as  he  becomes 
thir%. 

Horfes  abound  in  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  are,  in  general,  good  ;  they  are 
taught  to  endure  fatigue,  heat,  cold,  hun- 
ger, and  thlrft.  Beautiful  horfes  are,  not- 
withftanding,  uncommon  here;  the  Moors 
have  not  taken  the  fame  care  as  the  Arabs 
have  done  to  preferve  and  improve  their 
breed*  The  Emperor  has  ftuds  In  va- 
various  provinces,  and  fome  governors 
alfo,  who  are  very  defirous  of  pleafing 
him,  have  the  fame  ;  but  this  kind  of  In- 
duftry  is  not  generally  encouraged;  the 
exportation  of  horfes  is  prohibited,  and 
the  Emperor  claims  a  right  of  felefting 
the  befl  of  every  thing  In  kind,  which  na- 
turally produces  negligence  ia  the  inhabi- 
tants, fmce  tlieir  cares  could  anfwer  no 
purpofes  but  thofe  of  oppreiiion*  The 
horfes  in  this  part  of  Africa  arc  brokea 
M  4  whll^ 
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Vv  hilc  very  yoiuig,  and  treated  with  muck 
roughn^fs.  They  teach  them  to  gallop 
full  fpeed,  and  inftantly  to  ftop  (hort^  by 
which  they  foon  are  (hook  in  the  flioul- 
ders  and  lamed,  and^  when  feven  years 
old  I  are  in  general  no  longer  fit  for  ufe* 

In  the  foutherti  partsj  where  the  Moors 
enjoy  fbme  fmall  degree  of  fuperior  free- 
dom, becaufc  they  are  not  infpefted  with 
equal  attention,  they  are  more  careful  in 
improving  their  breed  of  horfes,  which 
are  therefore  finer  in  thofe  countries.  The 
Moors  of  thefe  provinces  feldom  ride  any 
but  mares  J  they  are  fwiftcr,  do  not  neigh*. 


^  Either  tlie  mares  of  Africa  ate  very  diffirrent  from 
thofe  of  Europe,  which  latter  neigh  as  frequently  as  horfo, 
or  this  is  a  very  ftrange  error,  into  which  feveral  French  wri- 
ters have  fallen*  A  late  very  intelligent  traveller,  M,  Vol- 
ney,  fpeaking  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  fays,  that  the  Arab 
nure  is  preferable  to  the  horfe,  becau&,  among  ether  good 
qualities  which  he  enumerates,  (he  does  not  neigh  *•  Yet 
neither  M«  Volncy,  nor  the  author  of  the  prefent  work^  M* 
Chcnier,  make  anydiHin^on  between  the  mares  of  Europe 
and  Africa ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  they  have  both  taken 
this  opi^on  upon  trail.    T. 

♦  Vide  rayagf  en  Sjrie  et  en  Egjpfe,  par  M.  C.  F.  Volncy, 
Tom.  1.  p.  172. 
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and  are  better  adapted  for  fudden  attacks 
among  people  who  are  always  in  agitation 
becaufe  of  their  divifions.  The  mares  and 
Ihcir  colts  are  accuftonied  to  enter  the  tents 
at  night;  they  lie  down  among  the  chiU 
dren>  and,  when  they  turn,  are  very  care- 
ful not  to  hurt  them.  This  familiar  kind 
of  education  make^  thefe  animals  contra£t 
a  vaft  afFe£tion  for  their  mafters^  by  whom 
they  are  highly  pleafed  to  be  careffed. 

Mules  too  are  much  in  ufe  among  the 
Moors^  who,  under  the  prefent  reign,  have 
applied  themfelves  induftrioufly  to  encou- 
rage their  breed,  the  exportation  of  them 
having  been  for  fome  time  permitted  *, 
Thefe  animals  are  in  daily  ufe  to  perform 
journies  and  carry  burdens  j  they  are 
ftronger  than  horfes,  do  not  require  thq 
fame  care  nor  quantity  of  food,  and  are 
more  hardy.  The  Moorifli  cavalry  are  all 
mounted  on  horfes,  but  private  individuals 


•  Between  the  yean  1765  and  1775  the  EngHfli  conti- 
auaUy  purcbafed  ^nd  tranfported  them  to  America  ;  but  an 
alimentation  of  the  duties  to  be  paid,  and  the  revolution  in 

Aiticrka,  has  interrupted  this  trade. 

ride 
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ride  mules  in  preference ;  they  are  very 
careful  in  chufing  good  ones,  and  accuftom 
them  to  an  amble,  which  does  not  fatigue, 
and  which  rids  much  ground.  Thofe  of 
Fez  are  the  fineft,  and  go  the  heft  :  many 
of  them  likewife  come  from  the  neigh- 
bburhood  of  Tunis. 

Poultry  is  abundant  in  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  but  it  is  of  a  very  indifferent 
kind.  The  pigeons  are  excellent,  and  fbme 
of  them  very  large.  Partridges  are  plen- 
tiful, but  their  flefli  has  very  little  tafte. 
Woodcocks  are  exceedingly  fcarce ;  but, 
in  return,  fnipes  are  numerous  in  the  fea- 
fon  :  hares  here  are  generally  good,  and  of 
the  middle  fize  :  rabbits  are  not  found, 
except  in  the  northern  part  of  the  empire 
from  Laracha  to  Tetuan. 

The  empire  of  Morocco  contains  fallow 
deer,  the  roebuck,  the  antelope,  with 
foxes,  and  numbei's  of  animals,  known  in 
Europe ;  but  thefc  are  not  in  general  often 
feen,  becaiife  they  are  hunted,  or  elfe  that 
•wild  bcafts  deftroy  the  breed  impercepti- 
bly.    Lions  and  tigers  are  not  uncommon 

in 
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in  feme  parts  of  the  empire ;  they  haunt 
the  fore  ft  s  or  vaUies  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  rivers.  Thefc  animals  do  not  often  de- 
part far  from  their  lairs » \3nlef3  greatly  pro- 
voked by  hunger;  but  they  always  find 
prey  in  the  dcftruclioii  of  young  boar 3^ 
which  breed  in  thefc  forcftj^^  or  in  carrying 
otF  the  eow3  and  fheep  which  come  to 
graze  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  haunts^ 
What  are  called  tigers  in  this  part  of  Africa 
are  only  leopards ;  the  royal  tiger  is  there 
unknown. 

The  Moors,  and  more  cfpecially  thofe 
who  inhabit  the  mountains,  willingly  go 
in  chrxe  of  lions  and  tigers,  lying  in  watch 
for  them  with  their  guns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  watering  places.  The 
better  to  fecure  themfclves,  they  climb 
trees  to  (hoot  them  as  they  pafs,  taking 
care  to  provide  themfclves  with  hatchets  to 
attack  the  tiger,  which  runs  up  trees  with 
facility.  I  have  know^n  a  Moor,  of  no  ex- 
traordinary ftrength,  who  had  himfelf 
killed  one-^and-tvventy  lions- 


When 
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When  the  Moors  wifli  to  take  the  lioni 
alive,  they  dig  deep  ditches,  where  they 
put  meat,  having  covered  the  ditch  with 
leaves,  fcattered  over  reeds.  The  lion,  at- 
trafted  by  the  bait,  falls  into  the  ditch,  and 
is  caught  in  fnares,  or  noofes*  It  is  ftill 
more  common  to  take  them  in  wooden 
traps,  which  clofc  upon  them  as  the  lions 
are  ftepping  over.  When  the  Moors  are 
obliged  to  encamp,  in  places  where  lions 
make  their  appearance,  they  keep  lighted 
fires  to  drive  them  off.  It  has  often  happened 
that  thcfe  animals,  approaching  the  en« 
campmcnts,  have  carried  off  mules  from 
tlicir  pafture.  On  a  certain  occaiion  one 
iS  the  negroes  of  a  Princefs,  who,  to  avoid 
working,  had  gone  to  a  diftance  from  the 
camp,  and  was  fleeping  at  his  eafe,  was  de* 
Vourcd  by  a  lion* 

The  Moors  of  the  country  relite  many 
tr.lcs  in  confirmation  oi  what  has  been  fo 
often  repeated  concerning  the  geuerofity 
of  this  animal.  I  have  been  allured  that 
a  Rrcbc,  who  went  to  hunt  the  lion,  having 
proceeded  far  into  a  foreft,  happened  to  meet 
with  two  lions  whelps  that  came  to  carefs 

him: 
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him:  the  hunter  flopped  with  the  little 
ammals^and,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
fire,  or  the  dam^  took  out  his  breakfaft,  and 
gave  them  a  part.  The  lionefs  arrived  un-^ 
perceived  by  the  huntfman,  fo  that  he  had 
not  time,  or,  perhaps,  wanted  the  courage 
to  take  to  his  gun.  After  having  fur  feme- 
time  looked  at  the  man  that  was  thus  feaft- 
ing  her  young,  the  lionefs  went  away,  and 
foon  after  returned,  bearing  with  her  ^^ 
iheep,  which  fhe  came  and  laid  at  the 
huntfpiaa*§  feet^ 

The  Brebe,  thus  become  one  of  the  fa-- 
mily,  took  this  occafion  of  making  a  good 
meal,  ikinned  the  fheepi   made  a  fire,  and 
roafted  a  part,  giving  the  entrails  to  the 
young,     The  lion,  in  his  turn,  came  alio, 
qnd,  as  if  refpefting  the  rights  of  hofpi- 
tality,  fliewed  no  tokens  whatever  of  fe- 
rocity.    Their  g^eft  the  next  day,  having 
fini£hed  his  provilions,  returned,  and  came 
to  a  refolution  never  more  to  kill  any  of 
thefe    animals,    the    noble    generofity    of 
which  he  had  fo  fully  proved*     He  ftroked 
and  carefled  the  whelps  at  taking  leave  of 
them  J  and  the  d^m  and  the  fire  accompa- 
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panied  htm  till  he  was  fafely  out  of  the 
forefl. 

This  animal,  which  the  ancients  have 
called  the  King  of  beafts,  does  not  attack 
men  who  do  not  run  from  him,  but  look 
on  him  without  fear ;  at  leaft,  not  unlef^ 
hard  driven  by  hunger.  It  may  be  that  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  or  the  freedom 
in  which  they  range,  may  occafion  thefe 
animals  to  be  lefs  ferocious  in  Africa  than 
they  are  in  Europe,  where  they  are  (hut  up 
ia  dens.  Tne  Moors  fay  that,  in  fome  pro- 
vinces, the  very  women  and  children  will 
drive  them,  by  only  hallooing  after  them, 
away  from  their  habitations. 

ITie  Emperor  of  Morocco  keeps  lions 
and  tigers  in  open  ditches,  which  are  \ex- 
ceediiigly  deep  and  vaft,  as  well  for  ftate  as 
to  fend  them,  by  way  of  prefent,  to  the  So* 
vereigns  of  Europe.  The  Jews,  whofe 
department  it  is  to  daily  take  them  their 
food,  afcend  and  defcend  their  ditches, 
without  the  leaft  apprehenlion,  and  gpvern 
animals  fo  fierce  and  voracious  with  a 
fwitch.  I  kept  a  young  tiger  fome  time  at 
2  my 
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\ny  houfe,  which  had  been  given  me  by  a 
governor  of  one  of  their  provinces.  He 
was  put  in  a  great  cage,  and  the  fcrvants 
played  with  him  familiarly,  without  ever 
receiving  the  leaft  injory. 


The  wild  boar^  of  all  the  fpecies  of  fe- 
rocious animals  found  in  this  empire,  is  the 
moft  common.  The  fow  has  feveral  litters 
in  the  year,  and  her  young  are  numerous. 
They  ferve  as  food  for  the  lion.  When- 
ever the  lion  difcovers  in  the  fo reft  the  fow 
and  her  litter  of  pigs,  he  drags  himfelf, 
with  his  belly  on  the  ground,  and  defcribes 
a  large  circle,  leaving  only  a  fmall  open- 
ing, near  which  he  lies  in  watch.  The 
fow,  wifhing  to  getaway  with  her  young, 
follows  the  circle  which  the  lion  has  de- 
fcribed,  but  does  not  pafs  it,  becaufe  of 
the  fmell  he  has  left  behind,  till  coming, 
at  length,  to  the  only  interval  where  (he 
does  not  find  the  fame  fetid  odour,  fhe 
rufhes  precipitately  forward,  and  the  lion 
leaps  and  feizes  on  his  prey. 

There  have  been  examples  of  boars  that 
have  ripped  up   lions   with   their  tulks  ; 

but 
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but  thefe  muft  be  regarded  as  particular 
cafes  and  exceptions,  and  not  as  a  rule 
that  fhall  in  any  wife  make  the  lion  cede 
h)s  fuperiority  to  ^e  boar^ 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
thofe  who  live  among  the  mountains,  eat 
the  flefh  of  the  boar  without  fcruple, 
though  it  is  forbidden  food  by  ^he  law^ 
as  well  as  th^t  of  (he  lion.  The  fle(h 
of  the  latt«er,  which  appeared  to  me  coarfc 
grained  and  finewy,  muft  be  very  tough. 
Its  fcent  is  fo  ftrong  that  a  dog,  to.  which 
I  once  prefented  fome,  the  moment  he  had 
nofed  it,  (hrunk  hack  with  fear. 
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Eellgion  —  Government  — Laws  —  State  of  Know- 
ledge —  Langu^  —  Charafler  —  Manners   and 


C  H  A  P.     I. 


Xijthe  Religion  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco^ 


HE  religion  of  the  Moors  is  Mahomc*- 
tanifra^  obferved  with  the  greater  rigidity, 
or  probably  increafed  in  bigotry  by  fuper* 
ftitious  praftices,  becaufe  thefe  people  may 
have  preferved  ceremonies  of  their  ancient 
worfhip,  or  introduced  fuch  as  they  may 
have  received  from  other  nations. 


The  Moors  follow  the  tradition  or  feft 
of  the  Iman  Abdallah  Melek,  or  Melut 
who  was  one  of  the  four  commentators  on 

Vol*  I,  N  the 
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the  Koran.  They  hold  in  equal  refpeft 
the  works  of  Abu-Abdallah-Mahomet- 
Ben-I(hmael-El-Boccari,  who  collefted  and 
reduced  into  a  fyftematic  form  the  oral  tra- 
ditions of  Mahomet, 

Africa  has  produced  more  reformers  and 
enthufiafts  than  the  other  countries  where 
the  Mahometan  religion  has  been  received. 
Hence  it  has  happened  among  the  Moors, 
that  numerous  fuperflitions  have  been 
added,  which  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
of  the  people  have  confounded  with  their 
religion.  Although  the  weftern  Mahome- 
tans and  the  Turks  have  the  fame  worfliip, 
in  its  general  acceptation,  their  praftice  of 
it  is,  in  fome  refpefts,  different.  Exclufivc 
of  the  mofque,  in  which  the  Moors  offer 
up  their  prayers,  they  have  chapels,  or 
meetings,  confecrated  to  the  devotion  of 
individuals,  who  regularly  meet  every 
evening,  and  fing  cither  paiTages  from  the 
Koran,  or  prayers  which  they  have  com-* 
pofed.  They  alfo  fing  when -they  bury 
the  dead,  and  pay  the  moft  fuperftitious 
devotion  to  their  faints.  As  the  Turks 
have  none  of  thefe   feparate  airemblies,^ 

which 
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which  feem  foreign  to  the  fpirit  of  Maho* 
metanifm,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the 
M<x>rs  have  adopted  the  frequenting  of 
them  from  theMorabethoons,  who^  though 
no  Dervifes,  were  more  auftere  in  the 
obfervation  of  their  worihip.  It  is  poffi- 
ble,  alfo,  that  they  may  hate  brought  this 
praftlce  out  of  Spain. 

In  all  Mahbmetan  flates  a  kind  of 
Monks,  or  Dervifes,  are  found,  who  dedi- 
cate themfelves  to  religion  by  vows,  and 
who,  under  thg  veil  of  pretended  perfec- 
tion and  abfurd  peculiarities,  multiply  and 
tike  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  un- 
informed. The  Turks  of  Europe  are  not 
in  general  much  addifted  to  moiiaftic  infti- 
tutions;  yet  the  rich  and  gteat  among 
them,  out  of  pohcy  and  refpeft  to  the 
opinions  of  the  multitude,  admit  thefe 
hypocrites  in  their  houfes ;  but  there  are 
few  of  them  in  whom  they  place  any  coof- 
fidcnce; 

tn  proportion  as  we  enter  farther  into 

Afia,  or  the  interior  parts  of  Arabia,  and 

in  Egypt,  where  enthufiafm  and  the  bi-* 

N  2  gotc4 
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goted  fpirit  of  fuperftition  fecm  to  ferment 
with  the  heaty  thofe  monkiih  kind  of  faiic- 
tuaries,  m  which  the  pretended  faintSt 
called  Santons,  live,  are  feen  more  fre- 
quently, and  held  in  greater  veneration. 
Some  of  thefe  Santons  mortify  themfelves 
by  various  means ;  but  moft  of  them  are 
vagrants  ;  the  bufFoneries  of  whom  are, 
however,  refpeftcd  by  the  vulgar,  and  who 
there  are  held  in  the  fame  veneration  as 
here  by  the  Moors  of  Morocco. 

Saintfhip  in  this  part  of  Africa  is  one  of 
the  moft  diftinguiihed,^and,  perhaps,  moft 
lucrative  profeffions  ;  it  is  a  family  inheri- 
tance, defcending  from  father  to  fbn,  and 
fometimes  from  mafter  to  fervant.  A  Saint 
as  naturally  affirms  that  he  is  a  Saint  as  a 
tailor  tells  you  he  is  a  tailor ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  thefe  felf-faid  holy  men  is  increafed, 
becaufe  that  fools,  madmen,  and  ideots,  are 
acknowl^edged  faints.  With  refpeft,  how- 
ever, to  their  pretended  miracles,  thofe 
the  fools  never  afFeft  to  perform.  The 
houfe,  the  fanduary,  and  the  land  of  a 
Saint  of  repute,  for  they  are  not  all  in 
equal  credit,  form  an  inviolable  afylum  2 

and 
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and  thefe  afylums,  known  to  the  carlJeft 
times,  which  originally  were  only  places 
of  refuge  ^gainfl  tynnuy  and  oppreffion, 
have  infenfibly  extended  their  privileges. 
The  Defpots  of  Morocco,  ceding  to  their 
paflions  and  arbitary  power,  have  occafion* 
ally  violated  them  ;  but,  interefted  as  they 
are  to  maintain  the  prejudices  of  their 
people,  they  have  almoft  always  held  them 
in  refpeft  *, 

Thefe 


•  TTie  foUowSng  extrt^  af  a  narrative,  wnttca  by  ibme 
Freoch  MiiTioiianes^  who^  in  the  year  1733)  were  fcnt  to  Mo 
roGCo  for  the  redemption  of  captivcs>  afford*  a  lively  picture 
of  the  power,  ts  well  as  avidity  of  thefe  Saints ; — **  A  cri* 
•*  miual  took  refuge  in  the  ho  ufc  of  one  of  their  Sainu ;  the 
"  £mpcr>3r  commanded  he  fhquld  be  brought  tojuftice,  and 
**  pufiiOied  for  his  crime:  but  no  one  durft  enter  and  felac 
"  him  J  becaufe  of  the  rcfpcv^  they  had  for  the  houfe  of  the 
'*  Saint  to  which  he  had  ^cd ;  the  Emperor  wai  fo  angry 
**  rhat  be  went  himfelff  apparently  with  an  intent  to  iofiitf^ 
**  puniflimcnt  with  hit  own  haiids.  The  guardians  of  the 
**  houfe  of  the  Saint  re monf^ rated  that  the  Imperial  dignity 
*'  wa»  not  fuprrlor  to  their  law,  which  forbade  the  taking 
*'  of  any  cnminal  oil t  of  the  houfe  of  a  reputed  Saint ;  butj 
"  they  farther  reprefentcdj  there  was  one  means  of  making 
**  hi  Ell  quit  this  houfe,  which  was  to  write  a  refpc^ful 
**  letter  to  the  Saint^  and  with  it  fend  him  a  prefent^  praying 
*•  that  it  might  pleafc  him  to  expel  the  tugitive,  and  the 
•*  guardians  would  then  drive  him  forth,  fu  that  he  might  be 
"  fciicd.  The  Emperor  thought  proper  to  comply ;  the 
N  3  **  kttet 
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Thefe  Saints,  whofe  fandiuaries  are  inr 
finitely  numerous,  do  not  all  enjoy  the 
fame  fpecies  of  holy  virtue  ;  the  Moors 
invoke  fome  of  them  for  the  cure  of  their 
difeafes,  others  to  obtain  fertility  for  their 
lands,  or  fuccefs  in  their  undertakings. 
Women  fubjeft  themfelves  to  a  nine-day-s 
abftinence  to  obtain  children,  and  thefe 
kind  of  Saints  are  the  ofteneft  invoked, 
and  perform  the  moft  miracles.  Sotne  of 
them  pretend  to  have  charms  againft 
wizards,  forcercrs,  the  poifon  of  ferpents^ 
and  other  venomous  infefls,  with  which 
they  play.  I  have  feen  them  eat  fcor- 
pions. 

There  is  a  fc6t  in  the  fouth  called  Benr 
Haiffa,  defcendants  of  Joftiua,  who,  in 
their  wild  fanatic  devotion,  run,  leap, 
dance,  and,  extatic  in  this  their  intoxica- 


*^  letter  was  written,  in  his  name,  to  the  Saint,  and  the  pre- 
**  Pent  fent ;  but,  as  the  Emperors  and  Bafliawt  feldom  think 
f^  proper  thus  to  condefcend,  or  to  bear  this  expence,  crimes 
?*  generally  remain  unpunifhed.'*    T. 

Relation  du  voyage  pour  la  redemption  des  Captifs.     Par 
lis  peres  Jean  de  la  Fayr^  &c. 

tion. 
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tion,  which  becomes  furious,  they  fall 
foaming  upon  anj  animal  they  find.  A 
tale  is  related  concerning  a  troop  of  thcfc 
madmen,  who  once  tore  an  afs  in  pieces 
with  their  teeth,  and  eat  it  up  raw*  The 
veneration  of  the  people  for  fuch  crazy 
Saints  is  incredible ;  they  carefs  them, 
fondle  over,  coax  them,  and  ufe  every 
means  to  quiet  them  during  thefe  fits  of 
phrenzy* 

The  moft  tranquil  Saints,  however,  in- 
fpire  the  grcatcft  devotion:  there  oftca 
come  fome  to  the  cities,  who  make  their 
public  entry  on  horfeback,  preceded  by  a 
flag,  and  followed  by  foot  people,  who  run 
after  and  attend  them  in  multitude s,  all 
hoping  to  approach  the  Saint,  who  lays 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  Moor,  and 
the  latter,  kifling  his  garments,  imagines 
himfelf,  after  this  ceremqny^  abfolved  and 
purified  from  fin. 

It  will  eafily   be  confidered  how  much 

the  rigours  of  a  government,  which  al- 

N  4  ways 
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ways  inrpire  agitation  s^nd  terror,  coQtrn 
bute  to  the  increafe  of  fuperAition  among 
the  Moors  ;  their  intimidated  minds  habi* 
tually  yield  to  eyery  new  fear :  thus,  tbey 
are  feen  performing  journies  of  five  or  fix 
days  from  their  places  of  ^bode,  and  bear- 
ing offerings  to  invoke  fbme  Saint  in 
fafhion,  that  they  may  merit,  by  his  hea* 
venly  interceflions,  the  favour  of  their  So- 
vereign, his  confidence,  or  fome  temponi 
profperity.  The  Moors  of  the  country 
never  fail,  after  harvefl,  to  perform  a  vifit 
of  pilgrimage  to  the  Saint  whom  they 
have  moft  in  reverence,  carrying  him  their, 
firft  fruits  in  homage,  and  as  a  mark  of 
gratitude. 

Their  priefts,  their  judges,  all  the 
learned  iri  the  law,  every  well-informed 
perfon,  together  with  their  Sharifs,  or  no- 
bles, are,  among  the  Moors,  held  to  be 
holy ;  their  veneration  extends  even  to  the 
very  Chriftian  priefts,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  thofc  friars  who  wear  the  coarfe 
habits   dcfcribcd  by  the  Koran ;  fuch  as 

were 
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were  worn  durmg  the  firft  ages  of  Maho* 
metanifin  *. 

Madmen,  idcats,  and  dotards,  are  fup^ 
pofed  by  thefe  people  to  be  poffefled  by  a 
diviae  fpirit.  Some,  cunningly  profiting 
by  this  fanatic  prejudice,  have  a£ted  the 
madman,  that  they  might  obtain  an  eafy 
and  good  maintenance  ;  but  there  are  a 
number  of  poor  imbecile  people,  whom 
the  Moors  kmdly  aflift,  and  perform  a£ls 
of  charity  in  their  behalf,  highly  to  their 
honour. 

Saintfhip  thus  bemg  a  trade  among  the 
Moors,  the  myftery  of  the  profeflion  con- 
fifts  in  the  inventing  of  the  means  to  take 
advantage  of  popular  credulity.    Among 


*  *  The  Koran  having  been  revifed  in  the  feventh  century^ 
under  the  caliphate  of  Omar^  ihii  Caliph  recommended  the 
frkrtf  who  were  then  at  Jerufalcm,  and  whom  he  difcribcd 
hy  the  coarfe  garmenti  in  which  they  were  clothed,  to 
be  held  in  veneration •  Thcfc  have  been  fuppofcd  to  be 
Francifcan  Friars,  who  have  the  keeping  of  the  holy  fcpul* 
cfere  I  but  they  were  Greek  Monks^  without  a  doubt^  whofc 
habit  the  firil  Francifcans  imitated^  the  latter  order  not 
having  been  founded  till  the  nvelith  century, 

the 
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the  number  of  Saints  whom  I  have  known^ 
for  it  is  neceffary,  in  fbmc  degree,  to  have 
friends  of  every  clafs,  there  was  one  who 
was  exceedingly  fenfible  and  judicious  in 
private  fbciety,  but  who  in  public  afPedled 
every  extravagance  which  the  wildnefs  of 
imagination  could  prompt ;  and  the  iallies 
in  which  he  indulged  himfelf  were  re* 
garded  as  infpirations.  He  often  would 
pafs  whole  days  and  nights  in  imitating 
the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  exploiion  of 
bombs,  which  the  Moors  fuppofed  to  be 
prefages,  fometimes  of  good,  fometimes  of 
ill ;  and  the  lead  alteration  in  the  feafons, 
in  the  weather,  or  the  common  courfe  of 
events,  was  held  a  full  accomplifhment  of 
thefe  ridiculous  predidkions.  This  artful 
impoftor  who,  notvvithftanding,  poileiled 
moral  virtues,  did  fome  good ;  and  the 
Moors  of  the  country,  who  looked  upon 
him  as  one  infpired,  laid  afide  a  portion  of 
their  profits  for  him,  and  very  fcrupuloufly 
brought  him  their  firft  fruits,  Notwith- 
flantling  1  no  way  aided  him  in  performing 
his  miracies,  he  would  Ibmetimes  invite 
me  to  -partake  of  his  offerings  ;  and  1  have 

often 
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often  rallied  him  on  the  ctinning  and  pru- 
dence with  which  he  played  the  fooh 

There  would  be  no  end  to  this  narrative, 
were  I  to  recount  all  the  tricks  of  a  num- 
ber of  impoftors,  whom  the  Moors  vene- 
rate, fuppofiiig  them  to  be  holy.  There 
certainly  are  fome  among  them,  who  are 
well-meaning  people,  that  inlpire  confi- 
dence, and  are  themfelves  ferious  in  their 
profefTions;  but  much  the  greateft  part 
merit  exemplary  punifhment  for  the  abufes 
they  commit  on  ignorant  credulity.  There 
was  one  at  Tetuan  who,  having  in  open 
day  met  women  coming  from  the  bath^ 
after  acting  fome  con vul five  diftortions, 
feized  on  one  of  the  raoft  youthful,  and 
had  commerce  with  her  in  the  midft  of  the 
ftreet.  Her  companions,  who  furrounded 
her,  uttered  exclamations  of  joy,  felici- 
tated her  on  her  good  fortune,  and  the 
hufband  himfelf  received  complimentary 
vifits  on  this  occafion  ;  fuch  is  the  contra* 
riety,  fuch  the  caprice  of  opinion,  and 
fuch  the  power  of  imagination  over  man. 

Not 
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Not  far  from  Saffi,  on  the  high  road,  U 
the  fanftuary  of  a  female  Saint,  who, 
during  her  life,  had  devoted  herfelf  to  the 
fervice  of  paflengers ;  and  this  proftitutioa 
h  the  only  claim  to  that  veneration  ia 
which  her  memory  is  preferved.  Thus 
do  qualities,  mod  fingularly  oppofite,  and 
which  every  where  influence  the  mind, 
IcHnetimes  confecrate  crimes,  making  them 
holy  and  religious  adts,  and  building  tem« 
pics  even  to  debauchery. 

The  fan£tuaries  of  the  Saints  through- 
out the  empire  are  very  numerous  }  there 
are  fome  to  which  vaft  pofleffions  are  an- 
nexed, and  whofe  afylum  is  inviolable  by 
the  antiquity  of  their  titles  ♦.  Within 
thefe  lands  they  fcarcely  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Emperor  ;  the  Saii^t  only 
to  whom  the  afylum  is  confecrated,  is  rc- 
fpe£ted.  To  the  fouthward,  where  men*s 
imaginations  are  mofl  difpofed  toenthuiiafm. 


^  This  refpeA  for  Sanctuaries  is  deicened  from  the  oioft  an- 
cient times.  Alaric,  atthefacking  of  Rome,  enjoined  his 
Ibldiers  to  fpare  the  blood  of  thofe  who  Ihould  have  uken 
ttfvtgs  in  any  fanCtuary. 

2  thcfe 
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thefe  faniluaries  are  ftill  more  multiplied, 
the  Saints  are  held  in  ftill  greater  venera- 
tion, and  their  religion  is  fuch  that  they 
will  not  permit  Chriflians  or  Jews  to  ap- 
proach thefe  holj  places. 

So  great  was  the  afcendancy  of  this  kind 
of  devotion  that  it  was  cuftomary,  m 
times  of  civil  commotion,  to  travel  under 
the  fafeguard  of  a  Saint,  and  the  traveller 
was  then  protefled  from  all  infult.  The 
fame  kind  of  prejudice  is  the  caufe  that  a 
Saint  is  generally  found  travelling  with 
the  cafiles,  or  caravans,  where  he  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  prefervative  againft  all  unfortu- 
nate accidents  ;  and  he  may  travel  from 
one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  other  with- 
out being  at  any  expence* 

The  habitations  of  the  Saints  are  al- 
ways befide  the  fan6:uary,  or  tomb,  of 
their  anceftors,  which  they  take  care  to 
adorn.  Some  of  them  pofi'efs  clofe  to 
their  houfes,  gardens,  trees,  or  cultivated 
grounds,  and  particularly  fome  fpriiig  or 
well  of  water*  I  was  once  travelling  in 
the  fouth  in  the  beginning  of  Odtober, 

when 
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when  the  feafoii  happened  to  be  ei^ceed* 
ingly  hot,  and  the  wells  and  rivulets  of  the 
country  were  ail  dried  up.  We  had  nei- 
ther water  for  ourfelves  nor  for  our 
horfes ;  and,  after  having  taken  much  fruit- 
lefs  trouble  to  obtain  fome,  we  went  and 
paid  homage  to  a  Saint,  who,  at  firft,  pre- 
tended a  variety  of  fcruples  before  he 
would  fuffer  infidels  to  approach ;  but  on 
promifing  to  give  him  ten  or  twelve  (hil-* 
lings,  he  became  exceedingly  humane,  and 
fupplied  us  with  as  much  water  as  we 
wanted;  ftill,  however,  vaunting  highly 
of  his  charity,  and  particularly  of  his  dif- 
intereftednefs. 

On  the  mountain  of  Aflcroo,  at  fome 
diftance  from  Fez,  there  formerly  lived  a 
Saint,  whom  the  Brebes  and  Jews  claim 
with  equal  devotion  ;  the  common  opinion 
is,  he  was  a  Jew,  who  was  buried  in  this 
part  of  Africa  long  before  the  introduftion 
of  Mahometanifm.  The  wives  of  the 
Brebes  and  Jews  who  are  defirous  of  ob- 
taining children,  devoutly  go,  on  foot,  and 
climb  to  the  top  of  this  mountain,  where 
is  the  fandluary  of  the   Saint.      Near  to 
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this  fanfluary,  or  tomb,  is  a  laurel  tree, 
that,  for  feveral  ages,  has  revived  from 
its  own  roots,  which  eafily  perfuades  fu- 
perftitious  people  that  the  divine  property 
of  this  Saint  was  that  of  prolific  virtue. 

The  propenfity  of  thefe  people  to  fup  :r-- 
ftition,  enthufiafm,  and  fanaticifm,  not 
only  makes  them  reverence  their  Saints,  but 
infplres  them  with  a  veneration  for  fuch 
Moors  as  have  made  the  pilgrimage  of 
Mecca,  and  by  that  holy  a£l  are  fuppofed 
to  have  acquired  an  increafc  of  perfection. 
They  eagerly  flock  to  meet  them  when 
they  return,  and  this  day  is  kept  as  a  fefli- 
val  by  the  family  of  the  Hadgy^  for  fo  thofe 
Mahometans  are  called  who  go  on  pilgri-^ 
mage  to  Mecca,  becaufe  that  this  confe- 
c rated  city  is  fituated  in  the  province  of 
Hagias, 

When  a  Moor^  on  his  return  from 
Mecca,  re-enters  the  city  in  which  he 
dwells,  preceded  by  drums  and  hautboys^ 
and  followed  by  relations  and  friends,  he 
beftows  a  holy  embrace  on  all  he  meets ; 
and  though  before  he  was  held  an  ignorant 

vaga- 
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iragabond,  ht  ^umes,  oh  this  day,  a  hy« 
pocritical  gravityi  which  impofes  upoil 
people  eager  to  fee  and  believe  in  wonders^ 
jtnd  who  croud  to  be  hugged  by  him  and  re- 
ceive an  infufion  of  his  virtue.  The  ve* 
neration  for  thefe  Hiu^y  is  fo  great  among 
the  Moors,  that  it  extends  to  the  very  ani* 
mals ;  a  camel  that  has  been  on  pilgrim- 
mage  to  Mecca  is  well  fed,  and  maintained 
without  work,  and  is  allowed  to  graz« 
fireely  wherever  he  (hall  ftray. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP-    IL 

Of  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca* 

HE  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  impofed 
by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  but  is  difpeiifetl 
with  on  the  mod  trivial  pretext-  As  the 
Mahometans,  however,  attribute  to  this 
pilgrimage  the  remiffioa  of  all  their  fins* 
the  moft  fcrupulous  and  devout  are  very 
dellrous  to  undertake  it,  and  eafe  their  con* 
fciences.  The  journey  is  ftiil  more  meri- 
torious for  the  weftern  Mahometans  than 
for  the  others,  becaufe  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  to  which  they  are  expo  fed  in 
traverfing  the  whole  extent  of  Africa-  The 
caravan  affembles  at  Fez  with  great  pre- 
parations, thence  takes   its    departure  *\ 


*  The  rinnc  of  t)^\^  departure  ii  not  fixed ;  it  vanes  su 
the  feftitrab  of  the  Mahometans  happen  to  vary  :  It  if  only 
necefliry  to  arrive  at  Cairo  alK)3Jtthc  feifon  ia  which  thefcf- 
dralof  the  Ramadan  li  kept  \  the  caravan  departi  thirty 
dayi  after,  and  comes  to  Mecca  before  the  C«rban,  or  the 
foul  of  facrificei. 


Vol.  I, 


and 
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and  crofles  the  lefler  Atlas  to  come  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tunis,  where  it  lays  in  a 
frelh  ftore  of  provifions  ;  the  fame  is  re« 
pcated  at  Tripoli,  and  it  refts  awhile  at 
this  laft  place.  It  next  proceeds  .acrofs 
the  deferts  of  Barca  over  moving  (ands, 
which  are  blown  and  changed  by  every 
wind,  and  which  leave  no  trace  to  guide 
the  traveller. 

When  the  winds  of  the  fbuth  or  the 
eaft  begin  to  blow,  the  caravan  is  endan** 
gered,  becauie  thefe  winds,  paffing  over 
burning  plains,  bear  with  them  a  fufFoca-- 
ting  heat.  Obliged  to  halt,  the  camels  are 
formed  into  a  kind  of  (helter,  under  which 
the  travellers,  extended  on  the  ground^  en- 
deavour to  guard  themfelves  from  this  dan- 
gerous wind. 

Camels  are  the  only  animals  which  can 
withftand  the  fatigues  of  this  painful 
journey,  and  that  becaufe  of  the  faurility 
with  which  they  can  fupport  labour,  hun- 
ger, and  thirft.  There  are  always  fuper- 
numcrary  camels  to  fupply  the  places  of 
thofe  that  (hall  die  on  the  road.  The  dy- 
I  ing 
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ing  Camels  are  a  kind  of  alms  for  thofe  pooi^ 
Moors,  for  fuch  there  are,  who  always  fol*^ 
low  the  caravan  :  the  poor,  being  defirous 
to  expiate  their  fins  as  well  as  the  rich^ 
flock  to  Mecca  for  abfolution ;  when  a 
camel  can  travel  no  farther,  he  is  delivered 
over  to  thefe  hungry  followers,  who  kill 
him  immediately,  rip  him  up,  drink  with 
avidity  the  water,  which  ftill  remains  in 
the  veficles  of  the  ftomach,  and  then 
drefs  and  eat  his  flelh  *• 


*  See  page  z66  concernmg  the  conformation  of  the  fb« 
mach  of  the  camel 


o  a 
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CHAP.      IIL 


Of  the  Fefihcls  ofthej^ioon. 

J\  S  feftivals  are  intimately  conricifiecJ 
with  religion,  I  (hall  fpeak  a  few  words  of 
thofe  of  the  Moors.  The  Oriental  Maho- 
njetans  by  na  means  keep  fo  many  feftivals 
as  the  Catholic  Chriftians  ;  but  the  Maho- 
metans of  the  weft  have  multiplied  them, 
and  obferved  them  with  much  greater  zeal 
than  do  the  Ottomans.  It  appears  to  be 
a  general  rule  that  the  people  .who  enjoy 
leaft  wealth,  and  freedom,  are  thofe  who^ 
by  way  of  compenfation,  are  moft  de- 
firous  of  keeping  feftivals.  The  Turks 
keep  the  paflbver  of  Biram,  or  Bayram^ 
which  follows  their  lent,  only  three  days^ 
and  they  dedicate  the  like  fpace  of  time 
to  that  of  the  Corban,  which  happens  fe-^ 
venty  days  after. 

The 
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Tlie  Mahometans  celebrate  the  latter 
feftival,  which  ligiiiHcs  oblation,  or  the 
feaft  of  facri6ces,  by  offering  up  one  or  fe* 
vcral  flieep  each  family,  the  fleih  of  which 
is  carefully  diftributed  among  the  poor. 


The  Emperor  of  Morocco  holds  tliis 
feftival  without  the  city  that  more  people 
may  affemble^  and  thus  preferves  the  cuf- 
tom  the  Moors  had  of  praying  in  the  open 
fields  before  they  were  converted  to  Ma- 
homet an  Ifm.  He  fends  a  (lain  (hecp  to  liis 
palace  by  a  horfeman,  and,  if  the  heart 
palpitates  when  it  arriv^e's  there^  this  is  in- 
terpreted to  be  a  good  omen*  Neither  the 
origin  nor  the  mocivp  of  this  fuperftitious 
cuflom  are  at  prefent  known. 

Tlie  two  feflivals  above  mentioned  are 
the  only  ones  which  the  Mahometans  of 
the  eaft  obferve  with  great  ceremony,  and 
the  people  do  not  labour  during  thefe  three 
days.  The  Moors,  either  bccaufe  they 
are  more  devout,  or  lefs  induftrioufly 
inclined,  keep  each  of  thefe  fedii^als 
eight  days  ;  they  do  the  fame  on  the 
anniverfary  of  Mahomet,  which  ilicy 
O  3  call 
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call  Milood  ;  and  alfo  at  the  feftival  of  the 
i\t^  year,  which  they  celebrate  ten  days 
after  its  commencement.  It  is  the  cuftom 
at  this  latter  feftival  to  beftow  almi,  as  it 
is  in  fome  parts  of  Europe  to  fend  new 
years*  gifts.  On  this  occafion  the  Moors 
are,  many  of  them,  very  ready  and  eager 
to  receive ;  but  thofe  who  are  capable  of 
giving,  very  csconomically,  ftay  at  home 
Ihut  up  in  their  houfes. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.      IV^ 


Of  Jims-giving  and  Hofpitaihj. 

iVX  AHOMET  made  alms-giving  a  very 
principal  article  iu  his  religion  ;  but  it  is 
obferved  with  much  lefs  generofity  among 
the  Moors  than  among  the  Turks,  Very 
few  beggars  are  to  be  found  in  Turkey, 
and  alms  are  fo  properly  diftributcd  to 
them  as  to  prevent  their  incrcafe.  There^ 
too,  hofpitality  Is  fo  regularly  obfervcd 
that  the  houfe  is  open,  at  meal-time,  to  all 
who  wifh  to  enter.  The  fame  cuftom  is 
alfo  found  among  the  Moors^  who  arc 
fomewhat  at  their  cafe,  and  perfons  of  dif- 
tinftion  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  in  the  fame 
general  ufe;  becaufe,  in  reality,  neither 
their  wants  nor  their  wealth  are  the  fame* 


The  Mahometan  rcligiua  feems  to  enjoy 

an  advantage  over  every  other  in  teaching 

O  4  a  more 
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a  more  perfeA  refignatlon  to  the  decrees 
of  Providence.  Muffulmen,  of  all  the  re- 
ligious fedaries,  are  the  leaft  afFcdked  by 
the-viciflitudes  of  fortune,  or  the  lofs  of 
riches,  employments,  and  honours.  This 
patience,  under  fufFerings,  fcems  efFeftually 
to  prove  a  more  perfeft  fubmiflion  to  the 
will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  a  more 
intimate  perfuafion  that  every  accident 
and  circumftance  of  life  are,  without  ex-« 
ception,  th«  invariable  decrees  of  deftiny. 

The  conclufions  drawn  from  this  doc- 
truie  ought  to  afford  pfefervatives  againf); 
every  kind  of  fuperftitions  to  which,  not- 
u^ithftanding,  the  Mahometans,  and  parti 
cularly  the  Moors,  are  utterly  addided  i 
it  is  the  intereft  of  their  Priefts  (as  it 
feems  to  have  been  thought  that  of  all 
other  Priefts)  to  encourage  fuch  filly 
weakneffes  that  they  themfelves  may  ob- 
tain more  refped,  and  give  the  greater  cre- 
dit to  their  amulets  againft  ficknefs,  the 
malice  of  the  evil-eyed,  and  the  influences 
of  fpirits  and  demons.  Thefe  amulets 
contain  paffages  of  the  Koran  fown  be- 
tween two  bits  of  morocco  in  a  round, 

fc^uare. 
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fquare,  or  triangular,  form,  and  which  the 
people  carry  about  them,  and  make  their 
children  carry,  nay,  their  very  beafts,  to 
prevejit  every  kind  of  accident  and  evil 
augury* 


The  Moors  invoke  the  Saint,  whom  they 
hold  raoft  in  devotion,  with  the  like  con- 
fidence, praying  him  to  guard  them  from 
any  fuppofed  danger,  Thefe  people  may 
liave  adopted  fuch  fuperftitions  before,  or 
after,  they  became  Mahometans  ;  but  they 
are,  certainly,  not  only  foreign  to,  but  ap^ 
pear  to  be  irrcconcileable  with,  the  law  of 
predeftination.  It  would  be  a  vain  attempt 
to  endeavour  to  explain  all  the  various^  ab* 
fwrd|  and  contradi<5lory  opinions  of  men. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP.     V. 


Of  the  Government  of  the  Empire  of  Mo^ 
roccom 

Sy^  O  government  can  be  imagined  more 
abfolute  than  that  of  Morocco  :  it  is  fub- 
ordinate  to  no  one  invariable  principle 
which  fhall  reftrain  the  will  of  the  Mo« 
xiarchy  or  which  may  ferve  as  a  bafis  of 
public  confidence.  Certain  of  the  blmd 
fubmiflion  of  his  fubjeds,  or  (laves, 
the  Defpot  here  unites  in  himfelf  every 
kind  of  power ;  all  is  dependant  on  his 
aibitrary  will ;  he  makes,  breaks,  changes, 
and  varies,  the  laws,  according  to  the  ca- 
price, the  convenience,  or  the  intereft,  of 
the  moment.  Supreme  power  is  here 
wholly  uncontrolled,  having,  apparently, 
nothing  to  fear.. 

The  fubjedl  throughout  this  empire  can- 
not 
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not  fay,  of  any  thing,  this  is  mine  ;  not 
even  of  his  opinion,  or  his  exiftence:  his 
mafter  deprives  him  of  property,  or  of  life, 
whenever  it  fhall  fo  pleafe  him,  lie  lioMing 
them  merely  as  a  depofit.  The  fortune, 
or  fate  of  men,  in  a  government  fo  de- 
fpotic,  cannot  acquire  the  leafl:  lability  : 
to  be  rich,  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  capital 
crime,  which  the  Defpot  punifhes,  how 
and  when  he  pleafes,  according  as  avarice 
incites. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  governments  in 
Afia  equally  arbitrary  and  defpotic;  but  to 
be  more  fo  than  that  of  Morocco  Is  impofli- 
ble.  The  Grand  Slgnior^  who  is  held  to 
be  an  abfolute  Prince,  cannot,  in  every 
point  of  view,  fo  be  called  :  lie  is  himfelf 
held  in  reftraint  by  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  affumes  a  right  over  the  life  and  pro- 
perty of  individuals  only  in  concurrence 
with  thefe  laws  ;  on  them  are  founded  the 
all- fove reign  power  of  Turkey  ;  but  this 
power  may  alfo  from  them  receive  checkii. 
If  the  Sultan  be  allowed  to  put  thofc  to 
death  who  are  in  the  adniliiiftratiun  of 
affairs,  it  is  becaufe  that  the  minillcrs  ot 

State 
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State  are  his  flaves,  and  he  therefore  has 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them4 
By  punifhing  them  for  their  exa6tionS| 
and  confifcating  their  property  for  the  be* 
nefit  of  the  national  treafury,  he  confoles 
the  opprefled  people,  who  coniider  fuch 
a£ts  as  juft,  and  think  the  Defpot  ought 
fometimes  thus  to  take  public  vengeance, 
and  reAore  public  tranquillity.  This  trea« 
fury  they  confider  as  the  property  of  the 
People,  and  not  merely  of  the  Prince. 

Neither  has  the  Grand  Signior  the  power 
to  ieize,  for  the  uie  of  the  treafury^  the 
cffeSs  of  a  Vifier,  when  made  over  in  re- 
veriion  to  mofques.  His  wealth,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  title  of  poflefliou,  or  re« 
verfion,  becomes  facred  and  inviolable  by 
a  law  which  religion  fan£lions  ;  and  the 
Defpot,  who  ihould  dare  to  violate  that 
Jaw,  would  no  longer  enjoy  his  rights  of 
fovereignty;  for  the  People  no  longer 
refpeft  thofe  rights  than  while  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  according  to  law. 

At  Conftantinople  the  men  of  the  law, 
in  whom  arc  united  Jurifprudence  and  the 

Saccr- 
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Sncerdotal  office,  form  an  iufurmountable 
barrier  to  the  defpotiim  of  the  Sovereiga  ; 
and  this  is,  there,  the  balance  of  power. 
The  kgi dative  body  influences  the  civil 
and  poUtical  operations,  decides  on  war  and 
peace  ;  and  the  delHny  of  the  Sultan  him- 
fclf  has  fometimes  depended  on  its  refolu- 
tions  and  its  capKces,  At  Morocco  the 
will  of  the  Monarch  knows  no  fuch 
bounds  :  the  Defpot,  according  to  his  good 
pleafure,  makes  w^ar  and  peace  ;  his  deter* 
minations  are  neither  fubordinate  to  a 
Council  nor  a  Divan  ;  they  depend  only 
on  his  convenience  and  his  will,  and  he 
ads  without  reft  rain  t* 


Yet  the  Defpot  of  Morocco  does  not,  by 
any  aft  of  authority,  feize  upon  his  neigh* 
hour's  wife  ;  he  does  not  commit  open 
violation  on  legal  engagements  :  that 
Would  be  to  reverfe  the  whole  order  of 
things^  and  fubvert  his  own  power*  Thefe 
llavifh  people  in  him  behold  the  reprefen-" 
tative  of  Divinity  ;  and,  WTre  he  not  to 
rcTpcft  their  received  opinions  and  preju- 
dices, all  would  be  overturned,  fince  thele 
are    the    incred  ties  of  tlie   public   confi-* 
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dence,  and,  by  tearing  off  this  bandage^ 
he  muft  reftore  the  blind  to  fight. 

In  this  barbarous  government,  the  fub« 
jcdip  who  is  a  cypher  in  the  State,  wi(he< 
to  remain  unknown,  and  hide  himfeif  from 
his  mafter^s  prefence.  Princes  and  Kings^ 
who  ought,  when  raifed  over  other  men^ 
to  watch  for  their  welfare,  and  by  ex- 
erting the  nobleft  qualities  of  man  gam 
their  love  and  refpedt,  in  Morocco  inipire 
only  fears  and  terror. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco  entrufts  no 
one  with  the  adminiftration  of  his  eftatesl 
Such  minifters,  indeed,  feem  incompatible 
with  a  government  where  all  is  f  ubordi* 
nate  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Sovereign. 
This  Monarch  would  fuppofe  his  power 
enfeebled,  were  he  to  tranfinit  a  portion  of 
his  authority  to  one  of  his  flaves ;  he  in- 
fpefts  all,  and  employs  himfeif  with  equal 
intereft,  whether  it  be  to  re-eftablilh  order 
in  a  province,  or  to  regulate  fome  domeflic 
difpute ;  and  as  his  relblutions  are  always 
determined  according  to  the  conveniency 

of 
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of  the  moment,  they  neceffarily  vary  with 
each  varying  circumftance. 

All  perfons  in  the  fervicc  of  the  Dcfpot 
are  no  mare  hi  Morocco  than  the  organs 
and  inftrumcnts  of  his  pleafurc;  thtif 
offices  are  not  fixed,  or  ftated  ;  one  end* 
what  another  has  begun ;  contradi8;or5 
orders  are  often  iflTued  on  the  fame  day, 
and  he  who  receives  them  knows  not 
which  he  had  beft  execute- 

The  fecretaries  and  agents  of  the  Prince, 
who  are  very  numerous,  have  neither  anj 
certain  employment  nor  pay  ;  their  jour- 
uies,  and  the  fmall  expences  tliey  are  at  ia 
his  lervice,  are  wholly  gratuitous  ;  and  the 
Emperor  leaves  the  means  of  reimbursing 
and  rewarding  themfelves  for  their  labour* 
Id  their  own  addrcfs* 

The  Moorifh  monarchs  have  not  the 
fame  ideas  with  European  fove reigns  con- 
cerning the  adhering  to  their  word;  they, 
perhaps  J  regard  that  refpeft  which  raeu 
and  kings  owe  to  the  engiigemcnts  they 
enter  into    as   gi\2ng  limit:?   to    luprenue 

powci"; 
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|xiWer  t  <«  Takeft  thou  mc  for  an  mfidel,'^ 
fidd  an  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  a  foreigner^ 
**  that  I  muft  be  the  flare  of  my  word  ? 
f  ^  Is  it  not  in  my  power  to  fay  and  unfay 
^*- whenever  I  fliall  pleafei'*  Such  are 
the  ftrange  Opinions  they  hold  of  their 
own  puiflauce,  by  which  they  fuppoic  they 
tnay  rid  themfelves  of  every  thing  moft 
facred*. 

What  is  called  the  Court  lli  &urope^ 
that  is  to  fay,  an  aflemblage  of  thofe  who 
Aloft  immediately  govern  the  ftate,  is  ex-^ 
pirefled  by  the  word  Magafini  All  people 
attached  to  the  fervice  of  the  Sovereign  anb 
alio  called  Magafini  f  •    By  Magafih  is  uih- 


^  Jobb^  King  of  France,  was  ts^en  prifoner  at  the  bit^ 
te!of  Poitiers,  in  1356,  and,  afterward,  preferred  returning 
prifbner  to  £ngland  to  any  yioktion  of  his  word«  **  VVele 
^  truth,  faid  he,  baniflied  from  the  re(l  of  the  world,  it  (dU 
*'  ought  to  be  found  m  the  mouths  of  kings.'^ 

f  The  word  Magafin  it  only  a  corruption  of  the  Arahie 
words  MaUHafncy  a  place  where  riches  are  depoiited.  Hafiie^ 
fianding  alone,  figniifics  the  treafure  of  the  Prince.  It 
fltould  feerti  probable  that  we  alfo  hare  derived  our  wordi 
Magalin,  in  French,  in  Englifh,  Magazioei  from  the  Arabic  \ 
it  having  exaiStly  the  fiune  meaning* 

a  derflood 
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derftood  a  clofe  and  refpefled  place,  and 
fuch  ill  diftindioii  ought  a  court  to  be 
among  an  erratic  nation  wlio  live  under 
teats. 

The  principal  officers  attached  to  the  fer* 
vice  of  the  Emperor,  whom  he  diftin- 
guifhes  by.  the  name  of  Sabo,  that  is  to  fay, 
friends  or  companions,  are  employed  as 
domeftics  in  the  pnlnce.  So,  in  the  time 
of  Mahomet,  Abdallah,  bis  father-in-law, 
took  care  of  his  pillow,  his  toothpick^  and 
his  flroes-  Such  employments  at  the  court 
of  Morocco  are  only  honorary,  giving 
thofc  who  enjoy  them  an  opportunity  of 
approaching  the  perfon  of  the  Prince,  and 
the  favours  he  beftows  are  their  only  re-* 
venue. 

In* whatever  part  of  his  empire  the  Mo* 
narch  happens  to  be,  he  grants  public  au- 
diences four  times  a  week  for  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  juftice  ;  and  this  ■  the  Moors  call 
holding  the  Mejbooar*  While  performing 
thefe  fundlions,  the  original  in  ft  it  u  tion  of 
which  were  equally  relpe£table  to  King 
and  People,  he  fits  on  horfeback  under  the 
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cover  of  an  umbrella,  carried  by  one  of  his 
grooms  J  and  this,  in  Morocco,  is  the  folc 
diftinftive  mark  of  royalty.  He  is  fur- 
rounded  by  his  principal  officers,  who  ap- 
proach his  perfon,  and  by  a  number  of 
foldiers  under  arms.  Here  the  afcendancy 
of  opinion,  and  the  whole  power  of  depo- 
tifm,  are  beheld.  The  Janizaries,  and  all 
foldiers  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Signior, 
are  unarmed ;  and,  were  not  this  precaution 
taken,  revolutions  would  be  exceedingly 
frequent  at  Gonftantinople.  The  Janiza- 
ries, who  have  performed  any  remarkable 
fervices,  are  there  acquainted  with  their 
power ;  but  the  military  flaves  of  Morocco 
are  acquainted  only  with  the  power  of 
their  raafter. 

All  Moors,  without  exception,  who 
have  any  complaint  or  remonftrance  to 
make,  have  the  liberty  to  come  to  the  Me- 
fhooar,  or  public  audience.  Here  too  the 
couriers,  who  have  been  fent  with  intelli- 
gence to  the  Emperor,  are  announced,  and 
the  contents  of  their  difpatches  made  known 
to  him  ;  he  is  informed  in  an  inftant  of 
what  pafles  in  his  ftates,  and  gives  necef- 
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iary  orders  accordingly  to  the  Alcaids,  Se- 
cretaries, or  other  officers,  who  are  always 
in  his  train  ready  to  execute  his  com- 
maads. 

The  procefs  of  juftice  is  exceedingly 
fwift  oil  thefe  occafions  ;  tlie  fentence  of 
the  mafter  is  without  appeaL  I  wa$  at  the 
public  audience  held  at  Mequinez  in  July 
1775,  when  the  Emperor  caufed  a  go- 
vernor of  the  province  of  Rif  to  be  killed 
by  clubs,  after  firft  having  had  his  hands 
cut  off,  ^^^d  his  body  was  caft  into  the 
open  fields*.  The  Monarch,  all  in  agita- 
tion, alighted  from  his  horfe  to  kifs  the 
earth,  and  pay  homage  to  God  for  this  a£t 
of  juftice.  Having  mounted  again,  he 
bade  me  approach  ;  and  I  had  an  audience 
of  confiderable  length. 

As  the  Emperor  of    Morocco   receives, 
during  thefe  public  audiences,  the  vifits  of 


^  Thit  governor  wai  punlHied  as  a  traitor.  He  had 
teen  fufpefVed  of  a  clandcfUne  mtcrcourfe  with  the  governor 
of  Melilla  during  the  fiege  of  that  place^  and  had  afterwardi 
manifeftly  difobtyed  the  orders  of  the  Emperor* 
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Ambaffadors,  coufuls,  merchants,  or  other 
foreigners  :  affairs  arc  here  treated  of  pub- 
licly. Whatever  requires  fecrefy  and  dif- 
cretion  is  either  given  in  writing  or  told 
to  confidential  perfons,  if  fuch  can  be 
found  among  thefe  people,  and  in  a  court 
where  there  is  no  other  fyftem  than  that 
of  the  intereft  and  convenience  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

No  one  is  admitted  to  thefe  public  au- 
diences without  a  prefent  proportionate  to 
his  wealth  or  ftation,  or  to  the  nature  of 
the  affairs  concerning,  and  the  circum- 
ftances  under,  which  he  is  obliged  to  treat. 
Foreigners  ufualJy  make  prefents  to  all 
thofe  who  are  attached  to  the  fcrvice  of  the 
Emperor ;  and  thefe  persons  often  invent 
or  give  birth  to  meflages,  true  or  falfe, 
from  the  Monarch,  that  they  may  multiply 
the  contributions.  The  Moors  are  lefs  ex- 
pofed  to  thefe  trifling  vexations,  which, 
from  cuftom,  are  become  law ;  yet  they 
do  not  prefent  themfelves  without  offering 
fome  homage  of  their  fubmiffion.  The 
governors  of  provinces  give  money,  (laves, 
horfes,  and  camels ;  private  perfons  pre- 
I  fent 
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ifciit  haicks,  carpets  >  ctoths^  or  other  effeds ; 
a  poor  Moor  will  offer  an  old  horfe,  or 
catntl,  two  ftiecp,  a  goat,  nay,  even  three 
hens,  or  a  dozen  of  eggs* 

This  refpeftable  cnjflom,  by  which  the 
Emperor  admits  all  people  to  his  audience, 
and  there  renders  public  juftlce,  is  fame 
allay,  fome  melioration,  of  the  rigours  of  the 
government,  and  a  conlolation  to  fubjefts 
ever  expoled  to  oppreflioiu  It  refl rains 
the  ftill  greater  abufcs  of  authority  which 
they  elfe  might  fufFer  from  the  governors 
of  provinces  and  cities,  to  whom  alone, 
becaufe  of  the  diftance  at  which  they  live, 
the  fovfereign  is  obliged  to  confide  a  con- 
fidcrable  degree  of  his  power,  and  defpo* 
tifm  pafles  from  the  mafter  to  the  flave. 

The  governors,  or  bafhaws,  exclufively, 
regulate  the  police  of  their  dlftrifts  ;  they 
are  careful  to  increafe  the  revenue  by  their 
authority,  or  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
altercations  which  the  fpirit  of  inquietude 
raifes  among  the  Moors.  When  thefe 
baOiaws  have  amafl'ed  riches,  the  Emperor 
is  equally  careful  to  ft  rip  them ;  and  this 
P  3  is 
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is  a  kind  of  retributive  jufticc,  which  turns 
to  the  benefit  of  his  treafury  j  money,  in 
this  government,  conftitutes  the  crime,  or 
obtains  the  pardon  of  the  accufed. 
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CHAP.      VI. 


Laws  and  Admlnijlrathn  of  civil  and  cri- 
minal Jupice* 


HERE  is  no  code  of  laws  in  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco,  but  inftead  of  a  civil 
they  have  a  religious  code;  the  pra£liceof 
jurifprudence  is  reduced  to  the  application 
of  certain  principles,  to  be  found  in  the 
JCoran  and  its  commentators,  and  in  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  precedents  efla- 
blifhed  in  the  various  jurifdiftions-  There 
are  Cadis  and  governors  in  the  cities  and 
countries  for  the  admiuiftration  of  juftice  ; 
and  notaries,  or  TaWeSy  to  certify  deeds^ 
and  all  which  relates  to  the  fecurity  of 
property^  whofe  pay  is  moderate. 


All  litigations  concerning  property,  fuC' 
ccflion,  and  the  various  claims  of  intereflj 
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arc  brought  befdre  the  Cadi  of  each 
towln,'oE  of  each  diftridt  of  the  province; 
the  parties  fometimes  plead  themfelves,  but 
more  often  by  attorney.  Thefe  fuits  are 
not  loaded  by  forms  ;  their  proceedings 
are  very  fimplc,  and  attended  with  little 
expence.  The  Cadi,  affifled  by  (bme  other 
men  of  the  law,  confiders  the  pleadings 
and  the  various  circumflances,  and  gives 
fentence  according  to  the  majority  of  opi- 
nions. Such  fentences  are  always  founded 
on  the  law,  the  principles  of  which  are 
extraded  from  the  Koran,  or  on  cuftoms 
that,  in  certain  difcuffions,  fupply  the 
place  of  law. 

ShouM  the  parties  not  be  fatisfied  with 
the  judgement  given,  they  have  the  power 
of  appeal  to  the  Emperor ;  but  this  very 
rarely  happens,  for,  in  countries  fo  poor, 
fuits  are  not  only  very  feldom  of  fufficient 
confequence  to  fupport  great  cxpences,  fcut 
the  Moors  alfo  prefer  the  fentence  of  the 
Cadi,  or  an  accommodation,  be  it  what  it 
may,  to  the  arbitrar\-  judgement  of  the 
Monarch.  It  is  policy  among  thefe  people 
to  hide  as  much  as  they  can  all  knowledge 

of 
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of  what  their  fubftance  is  from  a  maftcr 
fo  abfolute,  who  might  be  liable  to  recon- 
cile the  parties,  by  feiiing  liimfelf  upon 
their  property. 

The  governors  of  cities  do  not  hear  any 
of  thefe  litigated  caufes ;  authority  with 
them  fupplles  the  place  of  law;  their  ju- 
rlfdiiftioTi,  uiiclogged  by  every  kind  of  for- 
mality, extends  over  the  poUce  of  the  ci- 
ties and  the  hi^h  roads,  the  regulation  of 
maxkets,  the  price  of  provifions^  quarrels, 
thefts,  aliauits,  and  every  thing  in  which 
the  pubHc  fnf£:ty  is  concerned.  The 
judgement.^  they  give  are  always  arbi- 
trary, and  generally  confift  in  diflributing 
the  baftlnado  with  equal  liberality  to  the 
guilty  aud  innocent  *,   committing  them 

to 


•  Mr,  Bofville  and  ihree  other  EngUlhgeiulemcn  af  for- 
luixc,  whofe  honour  and  veracity  are  undoubted^  but  whofe 
namet,  not  bdng  perfonally  acquainted  wiih  them,  I 
forbear  to  mcniion,  were  travelling  in  Morocco,  in  the 
ycjr  1^67.  The  mule -drivers  J  employed  by  3Mr.  Bofvillo 
ind  his  compajfiiona,  happened  to  quarrel  with  fdme  othrr 
of  the  low  people  ■  they  were  a  VI  take  a  before  the  AkaiH . 
The  n 01  fy^  damorousi  asd  irafcible  Moon,  unammoufiy 
cratled  fot  vengeance  aa  each  other,  all  fp^akinj  together. 

It 
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to  fome  days  imprlfonment,  whence  they 
are  releafcd  by  money,  and  in  fentencing 
them  to  pecuniary  muldls,  which  be^r  lef$ 
proportion  to  the  delinquency  than  to  the 
wealth  of  the  culprit,  or  the  whim  or  con- 
venience of  the  judge.  The  rich  there- 
fore rarely  fufFer  any  great  puni(hmen(, 
though  they  fhould  have  been  concerned 
in  fome  criminal  affair ;  and  in  this  refpeft 
the  Moors,  in  reality,  do  but  referable  moft 
other  nations. 

The  Moors  feldom  come  to  blows ;  when 
they  quarrel,  they  will  infult  and  abufe 


It  was  a  quarrel  in  bedlam.  The  ancient  Alcaid,  fitting 
crofe-legged,  with  his  black  beard  to  his  girdle,  with  great 
affcdation  of  coolncfs  and  gravity,  took  the  iliortefl  and  ufual 
method  of  quieting  this  uproar  :  he  waved  his  haqd  and 
ordered  the  Moors  all  out,  without  examination,  without 
any  diftindlion,  whatever,  between  guilty  and  innocent,  to 
receive  the  baflinado.  This  ended,  they  returned  y«ry 
calm>and  little  defirous  of  farther  hearing  ovjuflice. 

I  have  the  fame  Gentleman's  tcftimony,  and  alfo  that  of 
fevcral  rcfpe(5lablc  merchants,  who  were  pcrfonally  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Chcnier  for  the  authenticity  of  the  fafti 
he  reLitcs,  and  the  jullnefs  with  which  he  depicts  the  man- 
ners of  the  Moors.  They  are  farther  confirmed,  alfo,  by 
the  bcft  writers  on  Morocco ;  French  and  Englifli ;  Tri- 
ircUcrs  and  Hiftorians.     T, 

each 
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each  othcr^  but  not  ftrike.  It  is  cuftomary 
among  them  to  chaftife  him  who  gave  the 
firft  blow^  as  a  kind  of  retaliation  ;  after 
\vhich  he  may^  if  he  can,  prove  that  his 
caufe  was  good. 

Although  perfonal  refpeft  is  paid  In  the 
States  of  Motocco  to  thofe  who  are  well 
10 formed,  the  legiflative  body  has  neither 
the  power  nor  confiftence  which  it  has  m 
Turkey  ;  the  men  of  the  law  have  no  in- 
fluence whatever  over  government,  nor  is 
there  any  intermediate  power  between  the 
Sovereign  and  fubjeft^  the  mafter  and  the 
flave.  The  Emperors  of  M6rocco  may  have 
occafionally  confulted  people  learned  in  the 
law,  but  it  was  to  give  an  appearance  of 
form  and  juftice,  and  a  greater  degree  of 
validity  to  their  decifions-     Neither  is  thit 
formahty  any  wife  ncceflary  in  Morocco ; 
whereas    it  is   indifpenfable   in  Turkey, 
where   the   Mufti   gives   his   opinion  on 
whatever  intereils  the  State. 

A^  thofe  who  have  flu  died  the  law 
among  the  Moors  are  not  held  in  the  fame 
degree  of  refp^ft  as  among  the  Turks,  the 

judges 
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judges  are  under  more  tronftraiiit  in  the 
exercife  of  their  fun^ion  ;  they  literally 
follow  the  expreffions  of  the  Jaw,  and  dare 
not  take  upon  themfelvcs  to  fbften  or  in- 
creafe  the  fentencc«  I'hus  thdie  remarka- 
ble and  fagacious  judgments,  which  are 
often  pronounced  in  Turkey,  are  unknown 
in  the  courts  of  Morocco.  The  Turkiih 
Cadi  fagely  follows  the  rules  of  equity, 
and  departs  from  the  letter  of  the  law, 
when  neceffary,  to  increafe  of  mitigate  pu- 
ni(hment» 

There  are  numerous  anecdotes  among 
the  Turks,  which  prove  the  good  fenfe, 
juftnefs  and  penetration  of  their  judges,  in 
the  decilions  they  pronounce ;  as  there 
likewife  are  of  the  art  with  which  they 
make  the  office  they  hold  profitable,  and 
which  is  but  a  kind  of  annual  farm*  Such 
examples  among  the  Moors  are  more  un- 
common and  lels  marking  ;  but  in  return 
they  poffels  governors,  who  are  exceed- 
ingly adroit,  and  whofe  fubtilty  in  watch- 
ing over  all  that  concerns  their  adminiftra- 
tion  can  fcarcely  be  exceeded. 

Several 
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Several  anecdotes  are  told  of  a  governor 
of  Fez,  which  merit  ta  be  cited,  becauf^ 
they  contain  traits  of  national  chara£ter. 

A  young  married  woman  had  a  lover| 
whom  fhe  met  clandeftinely,  and  who, 
enraged  with  jealoufly,  navitig  fome  caufe 
to  fufpeft  her  fidelity,  flranglcd  her  one 
night,  and  threw  her  into  the  river.  Her 
body,  w allied  by  the  current,  was  carried 
down  to  a  mill,  where  her  hair  got  en- 
tangled in  the  mill  wheel ;  the  miller  per- 
ceiving it,  went  terrified  to  inform  the  go- 
vernor, who  commanded  liim  to  keep  the 
fee  ret,  and  bring  him  the  head  of  the  wo» 
man  in  a  fack. 

The  governor  placed  this  head  in  A 
chamber,  and  fcrnt  for  the  women  wlio 
ferve  at  the  baths,  that  they  might  dif* 
cover  who  (he  was  ;  he  then  ftronglv  re* 
commended  fecrefy  to  thefe  women,  winch 
they  are  not  in  this  country  very  exaft  in 
obferving.  He  immediately  went  to  vilit 
the  huiband,  and  qucftioned  him  concern* 
ing  his  w^ife — '*  She  has  been  at  the  houfe 
•*  of  her  father  ever  fince  ycflerday/*  laid 

ths 
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the  Moor — "  Concerning  that  we  muft: 
••  enquire,**  faid  tHe  Governor.  The  Go- 
vemor  and  the  huAand  then  went  to  the 
father,  who  faid  it  was  true  his  daughter 
had  come  to  fee  him  the  day  before,  but 
that  fhe  had '  returned  without  making  ^ 
moment's  ftay. 

The  Governor  then  accompanied  the 
huiband  to  his  own  houfe,  and  (hewed  hint 
the  head  of  his  wife,  recommending  him 
to  diffemble  his  affliftion,  and,  having  re- 
c6ndu£led  him  home,  aiked  to  fee  all  his 
wife's  clothes.  After  examining  them 
piece  by  piece,  he  alked  the  hufband  whe-* 
ther  it  was  he  who  had  prefented  her  with 
them  all.  All  were  acknowledged  by  the 
huftand  to  have  been  his  gifts,  except  a 
rich  fafli,  worked  in  filk  and  gold,  of  the 
manufadlure  of  Fez. 

The  Governor  took  this  fafh,  and  fent 
for  the  workmen  to  know  by  whom  it  had 
been  made,  pretending  he  wanted  one  of 
the  fame  pattern  ;  the  workmen,  having 
made  but  three,  declared  who  the  dif- 
ferent perfons  were  by  whom  they  had 

been 
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been  bought.  Thus  proceeding,  ilep  by 
ftep,  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
lover  who  had  committed  the  murder* 

The  Governor  then  fent  for  this  lover, 
and  he,  confeffing  his  crime,  prevailed  on 
the  other  to  keep  the  fecret  for  a  gift  of 
three  thoufand  ducat,^,  or  aboat  fome  eight 
hundred  pounds;  that  is  to  fay,  one  thou- 
fand for  himfelf,  one  thoufand  for  the  huf- 
barfcd,  and  a  thoufand  for  the  father.  The 
Governor  gave  the  father  a  portion,  fuch  as 
the  law  allowed,  but  fent  nothing  to  the 
hiifband,  holding  that  he  was  fufficiently 
recompenled  in  fufFering  no  punifliment 
for  not  having  better  watched  tlic  conduct 
of  his  wife*  This  Was  giving  him  a  leilbn, 
the  value  of  which  fecnis  heft  known 
among  nations  where  the  women  are  flaves^ 
and  where  the  name  of  hufband  is  fvuonv- 
mous  to  that  of  tyrant. 


Another  adventure  of  gallantly  had  alfa 
occafioned  the  murder  of  another  young 
woman /A  fcavenger^being  well  paid,  carried 
the  body  very  early  in  the  morning,  cut  in 
fmall  pieces,  upon  his  afsj  among  tlie  fdtli 

of 
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of  the  city.  As  he  palTed  by  the  Governor 
the  fcavenger  faluted  him  with  an  air  of 
embarraiTment,  which  raifed  the  fufpicions 
of  the  Governor,  who  had  feen  him  pafs 
every  day  without  any  fuch  ceremony* 
The  Governor,  imagining  there  was  fome 
caufe  for  this  behaviour,  called  the  fcaven- 
ger, interrogated  him  with  threats,  and 
difcovered  the  true  motive  of  his  confu- 
iion,  which  he  turned  to  his  own  accounts 

This  fame  Governor  having  cited  three 
young  men  to  appear  before  him,  who 
were  accufed  of  ftealing  pigeons  of  a  rare 
fpecies,  made  them  a  lign  to  fit  down; 
then,  addrefling  them,  faid — "  Thofe  who 
**  w^ould  deny  that  they  Iiad  ftolen  pigeons 
**  ought,  at  leaft,  to  take  care  not  to  leave 
**  the  feathers  about  their  heads/*  One 
of  the  three,  who  was  not  yet  old  enough 
to  have  learnt  diflimulation  and  prefence 
of  mind,  immediately  lifted  up  his  hand  to 
his  bonnet,  to  (hake  off  the  feathers,  and 
thus  difcovered  himfelf  to  be  the  thief ; 
after  which  he  did  not  deny  the  fadl. 

Thus 
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Thus  we  find  among  thefe  rude  peo- 
ple, with  whom  inftinft  feems  to  hold 
the  place  of  reafon,  men  who  are  as  in- 
telligent and  as  artful  as  the  inhabitants  of 
civilized  nations,  perhaps  more  fo.  The 
art  of  knowing  man  is  not  indeed  to  be 
taught,  nor  is  it  the  effect  of  education]^ 
but  the  fruit  of  experience  and  refleclion  ; 
thofe  men,  therefore,  whofe  attention  is 
leaft  diflurbed,  either  by  diflipation^  the 
love  of  pleafure,  or  the  defire  of  acquiring, 
knowledge^  have,  in  this  refpeft^  the  moft 
advantage. 


Vol.  I. 
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CHAP.      VII. 


Of  the  State  of  Knowledge  among  the  Moors. 

xVRTS  and  Sciences  flourifli  only  in 
freedom,  and  find  not  the  leaft  encourage* 
ment  under  governments  wholly  delpotic. 
Tlie  Moors,  who  derive  their  language  and 
rellgon  from  the  Arabs,  feem  not  in  any 
manner  to  have  participated  of  their 
knowledge.  United  and  confounded  as 
thofe  of  Morocco  have  been  with  the 
Moors  of  Spain,  the  latter  of  whom  culti- 
vated the  arts,  and  gave  birth  to  Averroes, 
and  many  other  great  men,  neighbours, 
dependants,  or  pupils,  of  the  city  of 
Fez,  the  academies  of  which  have  been 
vaunted,  and  which  have  produced  writers. 
The  Moors  of  this  empire  have  preferved 
no  traces  of  the  genius  of  their  anceftors  ; 
it  is  not  very  apparent  that  thofe  revolu- 
tions, 
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tlons,  which  have  overthrown  empires # 
have  altered  the  charafterers  of  nations. 
Subjugated  by  the  Turks,  the  Greeks  liavc 
loft  their  liberty,  but  they  have  preferved 
their  genius  j  andy  were  they  frcc^  we 
fliould  fee  the  happy  days  of  ancient 
Greece  revive  in  hiftorians,  philofofjhers, 
Warriors^  and  poetsi  Men*  like  plants, 
only  degenerate  when  they  are  no  longer 
cultivated.  I  know  not  whether  it  fhould 
be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  climate,  or 
to  thofe  effeifts  which  are  the  refuk  of  a 
vitiated  govern ment,  but  the  Moors  in  ge-^ 
neral  appear  to  me  lefs  fufceptible  of 
energy  and  virtue  than  other  men* 

The  Moors  have  no  conception  of  the 
fpeculative  fciences  ;  in  this  refembling 
the  ancient  Arabs,  thofe  among  them 
who  can  read,  and  the  number  is  exceed-^ 
ingly  fmalli  feldom  read  any  thing  but 
their  books  of  religion.  Education  con- 
fifts  merely  in  learning  to  read  and  write  j 
and  as  the  revenues  of  the  learned  are  de- 
rived from  thefe  talents,  the  Priefts  and 
Talbes  among  them  are  the  fole  depofito^ 
Q^a  ries 
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ries  of  this  much  knowledge  ;  the  chil- 
tlren  of  the  Moors  are  taught  in  their 
fchools  to  read  and  repeat  fbme  fixty 
leflbns,  felefled  from  the  Koran,  which, 
for  the  fake  of  oeconomy,  are  written  upon 
fmall  boards ;  thefe  leflbns  being  once 
learned,  the  fcholar  is  fuppofed  to  have 
obtained  fufEcient  knowledge  to  leave 
fchool ;  on  this  occafion  he  rides  on  horfe- 
back  through  the  city,  followed  by  his 
comrades,  who  fing  his  praifes :  this  to  him 
is  a  day  of  triumph  ;  to  the  fcholars  an  in- 
citement to  emulation,  a  feftival  for  the 
maftcr,  and  a  day  of  expence  for  the  pa- 
rents ;  for  in  all  countries,  wherever  there 
are  feftivals  and  proceflions,  there  alio  are 
eating  and  drinking. 

At  Fez,  where  fome  ideas  of  urbanity 
are  preferved,  there  is  fome  fmall  degree 
more  of  inftruclion  to  be  obtained  in  the 
fchools  ;  and  the  Moors,  who  are  a  little 
wealthy,  fend  their  children  thither  to  have 
them  inftrufted  in  the  Arabic  language, 
and  in  the  religion  and  laws  of  their  coun- 
try.    Here  fome  of  them  alfo  acquire  a 

little 
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little  tafte  for  poetry  ;  the  Arabs  not  only 
celebrated  extraordmary  events  in  their 
poems,  but  alfo  were  accuftomed  to  fpeak 
in  verfe  in  their  aflemblies,  and  in  their  ce- 
remonial vitits.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Arabic  tongue,  by  its  copioufnefs,  energy, 
and  the  metaphors  which  it  is  capable  of, 
is,  perhaps,  better  adapted  to  poetry  than 
any  other  living  language. 

The  Moors  are  alfo  in  the  habit  of  rhym- 
ing and  fmging  the  hiflory  of  any  extraordi- 
nary eventp  Some  have  fuppofed  that  this 
cuftom  has  been  introduced,  among  poJl (he d 
nations,  from  political  motives,  to  amufe 
the  people,  and  make  them  laugh,  when 
they  might  otherwife  become  too  fcrious ; 
but  it  is  much  more  natural  to  conjetSare 
thatjorignally,  the  end  of  fuch  rhymes  was 
information,  and  the  prefervingof  hiftori- 
cal  events  in  the  memory  of  a  multitude  of 
citizens,  who  had  not  learnt  to  read*  The 
Moors,  who  happen  to  be  fomewhat  more 
learned  than  common,  amuie  themfelves 
by  propofmg  the  folution  of  enigmas  that 
are  tolerably  verfified  ;  he  who  divines  the 
0^3  meani^gj 
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i^ieaning,  muft  ufe  the  fame  rhymes  as 
tbofe  in  which  the  enigma  was  compofed, 
as  if  it  were  an  anfwer  to  a  (jucfliQa. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP.     VIIL 


Of  Pharmacy  J  Phyfic^  and  Innoculation* 


HE  Arabs,  of  all  the  fciences  they 
knew^  were  moft  iiiduftrious  in  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic  and  aftroiiomy,  which  merited  this 
preference,  becaufe  of  their  utiUty.  The 
art  of  preferving  health,  and  of  regulating 
agriculture  conformable  to  the  order  of  the 
feafons,  mud  every  where  firft  have 
claimed  the  inquiries  of  the  human  mind- 
The  Moors,  who  formerly  inhabited  Spain » 
gave  great  application  to  the  improvement 
of  thefe  fciences,  and  they  have  left  manu- 
fcripts  behind  them,  which  ftill  remain  fo 
many  precious  monuments  of  their  ge- 
nius ;  nor,  it  is  to  be  pre  fumed,  will  thefe 
manufcripts  always  continue  buried  in  ob- 
livion, but  will  fometime  be  given  to  the 
world, 


The 
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The  modern  Moors  are  infinitely  degcr 
nerate  ;  they  have  not  the  leaft  inclination 
to  the  ftudy  of  fcience ;  they  know  the  pror 
pcrties  of  fome  fimples  ;  but,  as  they  do 
not  proceed  upon  principle,  and  are  igno- 
rant of  the  caufes  and  efFedts  of  difea- 
fesi  they  generally  make  a  wrong  applica- 
tion of  their  remedies.  Their  moft  ufual 
phyficians  are  their  Talbcs,  their  Fakirs, 
and  their  Saints,  in  whom  they  place  a  fu- 
perftitious  confidence. 

Fevers  are  the  moft  common  difeafes  of 
tliefe^hot  countries,  and  are  occafioned  by 
the  ufe  of  crude  meats,  bad  food,  and  the 
daily  tranfition  from  heat  to  humidity  ;  and 
fevers  are  placed,  by  thefe  ignorant  people, 
among  fupernatural  afflictions*  A  fiiend, 
according  to  them,  occafions  their  hot  and 
cold  fits,  and  the  delirium  which  follows 
the  body's  agitation  does  but  confirm  them 
in  their  error :  thus  the  fick  die,  becaufe 
they  do  not  offer  them  any  other  aids  than 
thofc  which  depend  on  miracles,  and  be- 
caulc  they  are  ignorant  of  the  workings  of 
nature.  Tlie  hiftory  of  the  world  every 
v.'here  proves  men  have  fuppofed  the  influ- 
ence 
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ence  of  evil  fpirits  ;  and  this  iiiflueace  i$ 
always  the  greateft  in  nations  the  leaft  en* 
lightened.  By  the  force  of  reflexion,  only, 
and  their  improvements  in  knowledge, 
have  Europeans  at  length  difcarded  thefe 
fupeftitious  ideas  of  forcery,  magic,  and 
enchantment,  and  only  in  their  moft  dif^ 
tant  provinces  do  fuch  abfurditiesftill  pre* 
ferve  fome  power,  over  the  imagination  of 
men- 

The  fm  all -pox,  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  brought  to  Europe  either  from  Afia  or 
Africa,  fome  affirming  it  was  not*kuown 
before  the  crulades,  is  the  only  difeafe,  per- 
haps, for  the  cure  of  which  the  "Moors  do 
not  invoke  their  Saints  ;  it  comes  when  it 
pleafes,  and  does  little  mifchief,  becaufe 
of  the  temperance  of  the  climate  and  the 
abftinencc  of  the  people*  They  are  ac- 
quainted  with  inoculation  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  praftifed 
with  lefs  preparatoty  caution  here  than 
among  the  modern  Greeks,  from  whom  it 
has  been  learned  and  adopted  by  Euro- 
peans. The  Moors,  however,  do  not  in* 
oculatc,   except  thofe   who    live    on  the 

moun- 
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i);|ountalns9  the  Brebes^  and  the  Shellu  of 
the  ibuth  *  ;  aad  the  cuftom  is  lefs.  corn- 
men  among  the  latter.  Hence  it  may  be 
coui^luded  that  the  fmall-pox  was  knowa 
sa  Africa  befijre  the  invafion  of  the  Arabs,. 
^ad  that  the  mode  of  communicating  it  hy 
iiliertion  nuift  have  be'en  more  ancient  in 
theie  countries  than  Mahometanifm ;  be«^ 
cauie,  however  powerful  the  afcendant  o£ 
religion  may  be,  it  is  very  flow  in  root- 
ing out  the  prejudices  and  cufloms  of  na« 
tions  f  • 

In  cities,  where  Mahometanifm  is  ob* 
fcrved  with  the  moft  fcruple,  they  take  no. 
precaution  whatever  to  avoid  the  efFefts  of 


^'Ihmrc  before  faidy  die  Brebes  and  the  Shellu  haye  tlic 
iame  origin^  having  preferred  the  faj^e  language  ;  but  the 
Utter^  by  their  communication  with  the  fouthern  provinces, 
may  have  varied  their  cuftoms. 

f  Some  have  affirmed,  the  fmall-pox  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  or  Romans  ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  it  was  not 
introduced  into  Europe  till  after  the  invalion  of  the  Arabs. 
Some  phyiicians  have  therefore  concluded  that,,  not  being 
a  dxfcafe  peculiar  to  our  climates,  it  might  be  wholly  extir- 
pated by  interdicting  all  communication  with  infected 
fflaccs,  and  by  purifying  every  fpci:i<;s  of  clothing  which 
have  been  ufcd  by  the  difcafed* 

this 
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this  difcafe ;  precaution  would  be  iacom-f 
patible  with  the  religioa  of  Mahomet, 
^hich  leaves  the  care  of  aft  hi  g  ^nd  pre- 
yentlng  to  f;^te.  Valtairt  wants  founda- 
tion for  afferting,  as  he  has  done  in  his 
literary  mlfcellanies,  that  the  Turks  ino* 
culate  their  children.  The  incertitude 
which  the  eiFcfts  of  inoculation  have  oc- 
cafioned,  and  the  inconveniences  which 
may  happen  to  be  the  con fcquc aces,  have 
given  birth  in  Europe  to  adiverfity  of  opi- 
nions, and  doubts  have  arifen  concerning 
the  goodnefs  of  a  praftice  fo  interefting  to 
humanity.  Inoculation  will,  however, 
certainly  obtain  greater  credit  in  France, 
fmce  the  Sovereign  has  difpelled  the  fears 
of  a  nation  which  ftands  diftinguifhed  for  an 
attachment  to  its  Kings,  by  having  liad  the 
royal  children  inoculated,  and  thus  keep- 
ing this  contagious  polfon,  which  has  fo 
often  left  whole  families  in  mourning  and 
grief,  at  a  diftancc  from  the  throne* 

Althougli  the  Moors  have  little  know- 
ledge of  pharmacy,  and  little  inclination 
for  tlie  arts,  fllll  necefllty,  in  fome  in- 
ftancts,    has   rendered  them   induflrious  ; 

fome 
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ibmd  among  them  have  been  bold  enough  to 
cut  for  the  ftone,  a  difeafe  known  in  this 
country.  I  faw  a  ftone  lately  extraded  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  which  had  various 
projecting  points.  I  fhuddered  at  the  fight 
of  the  inftruments  employed  by  thefe  fur- 
geons ;  they  confifted  in  a  bad  razor,  and 
a  kmd  of  hook,  rudely  made^  which  re- 
fembled  a  nail  bent. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     IX. 


Of  AJirommy  and  Ecfipfes^ 


.STRONOMY,  thefirft  knowledge 
of  which  we  obtained  from  the  Arabs,  (or, 
perhaps,  the  Egyptians^)  and  which  they 
themlelves  learnt  in  confequence  of  their 
wandering  lives^  Is  entirely,  or  almoft,  un- 
known to  the  Moors ;  for,  though  they 
likewlfe  wander  from  place  to  place,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  among  them  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the  heavens^ 
or  who  are  capable  from  principle  to  direft 
their  own  courfe,  by  obferving  the  courfe 
of  the  ftars-  They  are  therefore  necefla- 
rUy  w^holly  unable  to  calculate  eclipfes^ 
which  they  always  interpret  to  portend 
evil. 


Tlic  eclipfe,   which  happened  on  the 
34th  of  June,  1 778,  w^as  central,  and  total 

at 
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at  Sallee.     I  had  been  careful  in  fbfetelling 
it  would  happen,  that  the  terror  of  the 
people  might  thus  be  decreafed  ;  and,  that 
I  might  the  better  obfervd  it,  I  went  into 
the  country,  whither  I  was  followed  by 
many  people.     In  proportion  as  the  fun 
was  concealed,  my  curious,   iiltimidated 
followers,  difappeared  one  after  the  other  to 
return  to  the  city,  and  we  remained  only 
with  two  foldiers  of  the  guard  who  grew 
pale,  and  whofe  dread  was  increafed  as  the 
fun  loi^  its  brightnefs*     At  the  moment 
that  the  efclipfe  was  total  we  heard  the  la- 
mentable fhrieks  of  women  and  children, 
who  believed  the  end  of  the  world  was 
come,  and  only  with  returning  light  did 
the  minds  of  the  people  recover  fome  de* 
gree  of  confidence. 

It  is  not  extraordinary  that  a  people,  wha 
have  no  theory  of  the  circular  motion  of  the 

ftars,  (hould  fufFer  confternation  at  a  phe- 
nomenon which  feems  to  overthrow  the 
order  of  nature.  Superftitious  people 
have  every  where  fuppofed  eclipfes  were 
fent   to  prefage    fome    calamity.        The 

Moors, 
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Moors,  being  unable  to  reafon  on  the 
caufes  of  fuch  an  appearance,  imagmc  the 
fun  or  the  niooa  are  in  the  power  of  a 
dragon  that  fwallows  them,  and  they  oiFer 
up  prayers  that  thefe  luminaries  may  be 
delivered  from  an  enemy  fo  cruel  and  vo- 
racious. 

Notwithftandlng  the  Moors  have  pre- 
ferved  the  wandering  manners  of  the  an- 
cient Arabs,  tliey  have  occupied  them- 
felves  lefs  in  the  ftudy  of  Aftronomy. 
Endarkened  by  ignorance  and  fuperftition, 
they  liave  been  much  more  eager  after 
aftrology,  an  imaginary  fcience  proper 
only  to  feduce  and  deceive  the  weak- 
This  chimerical  doctrine,  which  made  fo 
rapid  a  progrefs  at  Rome  in  defpite  of  the 
edifts  of  the  Emperors,  muft  make  ftill 
greater  advances  among  a  people  wholly 
ftupid  and  ignorant,  and  ever  agitated  by 
the  dread  of  prefent  evils,  or  the  hope  of  a 
more  happy  futurity.  Magic,  the  compa- 
nion of  aftrology,  has  here  alio  found  its 
followers,  and  is  particularly  ftudied  by 
the  Talbes  in  the  fouthern   parts,   who 

fuccefs- 
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fuccefsfuUy  ufe  it  iii  impodng  upon 
Mpori(h  credulity  with  flrauge  dreams^ 
aiid  imbiguou^  forebodings  and  prophe- 
fies« 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    X. 


^f  the  Language  ^f  the  Moon* 


HE  Moors,  of  the  Empire  of  Mo- 
rocco, as  well  as  thofe  to  the  northern  li* 
inits  of  Africa,  Ipeak  Arabic  i  but  this 
language  is  corrupted  in  proportion  as  we 
retire  farther  from  Afia,  where  it  firft 
took  birth ;  the  intermixture  which  has 
happened  among  the  African  nations,  and 
the  frequent  tranfmigrations  of  the  Moors, 
flaring  a  fucceffion  of  ages,  have  occafi* 
oned  them  to  lofe  the  purity  of  the  Ara- 
bic language;  its  pi'onunciatiou  has  been 
vitiated,  the  ufe  of  many  words  loft,  and 
other  foreign  words  have  been  introduced 
without  thereby  rendering  it  more  copious ; 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Africans,  how* 
ever,  is  fofter  to  the  ear  and  lefs  guttural 
than  that  of  the  Egyptians. 


Vol.  I. 
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Of  all   living  languages,   the  Arabic 
is,  beyond  contradi£Uon,  the  one  moft  ex* 
tenfively  fpoken  :  from  the  eaftern  to  the 
weftern   fhores  of  the  *ocean,  which  in- 
cludes a  {pace  of  two  thoufand  leagues^ 
from  eaft  to  weft,    the  people  fpeak  no 
other  tongue;  and  with  this  a  traveller 
may  even  make  himfelf  underftood  in  the 
countries  of  the  Mogul,    and  a  part  of 
India.     The  language,  when  writtei^  ^  is  in 
efFeA  much  the  fame  at  Morocco  as  at 
Cairo,  except  that  therevare  letters  and  ex- 
preflions  among  the  Moors  which  differ 
from  thofe  of  the  Oriental  Arabs,  wlip^ 
however,  underftand  the  Moors  in  oon* 
verfation,   notwithftanding  their   vitiated 
manner  of  pronouncing.    They  mutually 
read  each  others  writings^  with  fomie  dif- 
ficulty. 

There  is  a  very  fenfible  difference 
among  the  Moors  between  the  Arabip  of 
the  learned,  and  the  courtiers,  and  that 
ipoken  by  the  people  in  general ;  and  this 
difference  is  felt  ftill  more  in  the  proviuces 
of  the  fouth,  or  of  the  caft,  and  among 
t\e  Moora  who  live  in  the  deferts,  where 

the 
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the  Arabic  Is  yet  farther  disfigured   by   a 
mixture  of  foreign  tribes, 

The  Brebes  and  the  Shellu,  who,  as  I 
have  faid,  appear  to  have  had  the  fame  ori- 
gin, for  they  have  preferved  the  fame  dia- 
lect, fpeak  a  language  which  the  Moors  do 
not  undcrftand,  and  which  feems  to  have 
no  analogy  with  that  of  the  latter,  I  dare 
not  affirm  it  is  the  t*unic,  or  the  Numi- 
dian,  but  thefc  people  write  their  language 
in  Arabic  charafters.  I  have  thought  it 
necefikry  here  to  coUeft  fome  words  of 
thefe  languages,  by  which  will  be  fcen  the 
intimate  relation  between  that  of  thei 
Brebes  and  the  Shellu,  and  the  very  flight 
connexion  thefe  two  languages  have  with 
the  Arabic, 


K  a 


Compa^ 
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Comparative  lift  of  words  between  the  Ara^ 
hie  language^  as  fpoken  in  Morocco^  and 
the  languages  of  the  Bribes  and  SbeUu. 


AraUc  of  M«r9ce9.    Snhsm 


SUttm. 


God, 

Allah,  Rabbi,  Allah,  Rabbi, 

,  Alkh,  Rabbi. 

World, 

Dounia, 

Dounit, 

Dounit. 

Heareiiy 

Sema, 

Aguena, 

Aguelna* 

Sun, 

Shems, 

Thafokt, 

Thafoku 

Moon, 

Kamar, 

Aiour, 

Aiour. 

Start, 

Nejoun, 

Yzheran, 

Yzheran. 

Earth, 

Hard, 

Aflial, 

AquaL 

Sea, 

Baar, 

Baar, 

Baar. 

Water, 

Ma, 

Aman» 

Fire, 

Afia. 

Tafit, 

Taquat* 

To  drink, 

Shereb, 

liTou, 

Iflbu. 

To  eat. 

Coul, 

Itch, 

Itch. 

To  flecp. 

Requot, 

Guan, 

Guan. 

To  watch. 

Fcik, 

lonqair. 

Oureigtuuif 

Day, 

Naar, 

Souhafs, 

Hai&U 

Night, 

Lcil, 

lad. 

lad. 

Man^ 

Ragcl, 

Argaz, 

Aigaz. 

Woman, 

Mara, 

Tamtot, 

Tamgarti 

Father, 

Bou, 

Ibbas, 

Babbas. 

Mother, 

Imma, 

Imma, 

Imma. 

Child, 

Ifir, 

Herba, 

Haial. 

King, 

Soultan, 

Aguellid, 

Aguellid. 

Prince, 

Sharif, 

Sharif, 

Sharif. 

Slave, 

Abd, 

Ifmak, 

Ifmak. 

Subjca, 

Raya, 

Rait, 

Rait. 

Living, 

Ait, 

Idcrt, 

Iflbut. 

Dead, 

Mout, 

Imout, 

Imout* 

Carnt^ 

[  ns  1 

Arabic  ofM9r9C€9^    Brehs* 


Sbilh. 


vifuclf 

Oemcl, 

GrouQS, 

Haram. 

Horfe, 

Haoud, 

Hail, 

Hais. 

Ox, 

Tor, 

Ayougou, 

Azguer. 

Sheep, 

Qbcch, 

Iximcr, 

Izimer* 

Lion, 

Sbfl, 

Ixenit 

IiEcni* 

•nger, 

Nemer, 

Agouer£em» 

Agouenc 

NUMBERS. 


One, 

Ouaed, 

lani 

Ian, 

Two» 

Tnein,  *r  J 

UZ|  SlDf 

Sln« 

Threct 

TIeta, 

Qucrad, 

Querad, 

Four, 

Art», 

Arba, 

Qoux* 

Five, 

Kemf^ 

Kecnfa^ 

Cemouf, 

Six, 

Setu, 

Setta, 

Sedifc. 

SeveHf 

Saba, 

Saba, 

Sa, 

Eight, 

Temenia, 

Temcma, 

Tern. 

Nine, 

Tfacud, 

Tfaeud^ 

Tta. 

Tw, 

MlM% 

Alhara, 

Menu)  a. 

The  Brebes  count  the  days  of  the  week 
like  the  Moors,  and  both  of  them  employ 
Arabic  words.  The  Shellu  enumerate  the 
days  after  the  fame  method,  but  in  their 
own  language.  Both  the  Brebes  and  the 
Shellu  denote  the  months  of  the  year  !n\ 
the  fame  manner  as  do  the  Moors  and 
Arabs,  and  date  from  the  fame  aera  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  from  the  year  of  the  Hcgira. 

R  3  Tht 
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The  Koran,  and  books  of  prayer,  of  the 
Brebes  and  Shellu,  are  in  Arabic,  as  like- 
wife  are  their  afts  and  title  deeds,  which 
are  written  by  fheir  Talbes,  or  learned 
roent 


CHAP, 
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C  H  A  K     XI, 


Of  the  CharaSler^  Manners^  and  Cujioms  of 

the  Moors^ 

IN  O  one  can  recoiled  the  intolerable 
fervitHde  in  which  the  Moors  are  held 
without  conamifl'e rating  their  flate;  and 
yet,  on  a  clofer  infpe£lion,  the  compaflion 
which  an  idea  of  flavery  iurpires  is  con- 
fiderably  abated*  True  it  is  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  government,  which,  though  it 
cannot  totally  change  the  charafter  of  na- 
tions, has  a  prodigious  influence  over  their 
minds,  is  one  of  the  moral  caufes  of  the 
ferocity,  ignorance,  and  cowardice,  of  thefc 
nations*  Defpotifm  fo  debafes  the  foul 
that  it  is  neither  fufceptible  of  fortitude 
cor  elevation ;  the  flaves  only  know  the 
will  of  their  mafler,  have  not  the  leaft  idea 
of  freedom,  and  have  even  loft  the  re- 
R  4  meiubrancQ 
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membrance  of  words  which  exprefs  afenfe 
of  their  own  worth  and  honour,  and  which 
feem  only  to  appertain  to  the  haughty  and 
free  mind.  With  lefs  fenfibility  than  other 
men,  they  are  faithful  neither  to  their  rela- 
tions, their  friends,  nor  their  country; 
their  vices  are  the  oppofite  of  all  good 
faith  ;  they  love  not  one  another,  and  fo- 
reigners they  love  ftill  lefs. 

It  appears  that  the  Moors,  like  all  the 
oth^f  nations  of  hot  climates,  are  more 
difpofed  to  fubmit  to  flavery  than  the  in- 
habitants of  the  north.  The  fewnefs  of 
their  ^¥ahts,  atid  the  fertility  of  their  lands, 
render  them  little  addi<5ted  to  labour; 
therefore  have  they  little  vigour,  little  of 
that  charaderiftic  energy  in  which  noble 
ideas  originate,  which  gives  birth  to  great 
crimes,  or  great  virtues.  This  flumber  of 
the  faculties  keeps  them  in  eternal  ftupi- 
dity,  and  is  the  very  prop  of  defpotilin  ; 
for,  it  feems  to  be  a  well-founded  remark 
that,  governments  are  more  or  lefs  arbi- 
trary, in  proportion  as  the  pfcople  are  more 
or  lefs  informed* 

1  From 
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From  the  dlfpofition  of  the  foil,  or  the 
quality  of  the  food,  the  Moors  are  naturally 
meager  ;  that  Hceiitioufiicfs  in  which  they 
early  indulge,  alfo^  greatly  contributes  to 
enervate  and  deprive  tliem  of  mufcular 
ftrength,  rendering  them  timid  and  indo- 
lent ;  they  have  agility,  but  not  vigour,  and 
can  longer  fupport  the  fatigues  of  running 
than  of  other  bodily  labour  ;  thry  are  toJe- 
rably  well  formed,  have  regular  features, 
good  teeth,  fine  eyes,  but  countenancej  de- 
prived of  expreflion  or  mind.  Perhaps  thefe 
are  rather  the  efFed  of  pljy ileal  than  of 
moral  caufes.  Hence  roo  may  we  traco 
the  reafon  of  that  me  lane  holy » that  mourn- 
ful air,  which  is  pecuhar  to  the  Moors, 
Their  perfons,  their  whole  appearance, 
bear  the  ftamp  of  flavery  and  oppreflioxu 

Avaricious  by  nature,  thefe  .people  are 
jddided  to  accumulate  and  to  conceal 
wealth.  Their  beUef  concerning  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  however  disfigured  by 
variation  of  circumftances,  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  Chriftians ;  and  one  of  their 
authors,  depl£Hng  their  avarice,  invented 
za  allegory  equally  judicious  and  mo  rah 

**  Adam, 
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*^  AdaiUf  faid  he,  after  having  eaten  the 
**  forbidden  fruit,  aihamed  of  his  naked- 
**  nefs,  fought  to  hide  himfelf  under  the 
•*  fhade  of  the  trees  that  form  the  bowers 
**  of  Paradife ;  the  gold  and  filver  trees 
**  refufed  their  (hade  to  the  father  of  the 
**  human  race.  God  alked  them  why 
**  they  did  fo  ;  becaufe,  replied  the  trees, 
^'  Adam  has  tranfgrefled  againft  your 
•*  commandment.  Ye  have  done  well, 
•*  anfwered  the  Creator;  and,  that  your 
**  fidelity  may  be  rewarded,  *tis  My  decree 
**  that  men  (hall  hereafter  become  ycmr 
**  (laves,  and  that  in  fearch  of  you  they 
**  (hall  dig  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
«  earth/* 

That  paffion  which  univerfally  domi- 
neers over  man  juftifies  this  ingenious  alle- 
gory ;  but  the  avarice  of  the  Moors  feems 
to  juftify  it  ftill  farther ;  with  them  gold 
and  filver  are  neither  eftimated  by  their 
wants,  nor  emblematic  of  their  pafi[ions, 
but  rather  objects  of  adoration. 

Confidence  and  friendlhip  are  generally 
unknown  among  the  Moors;  they  are  infen- 

fible 
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Eble  to  the  gentle  impreffions  iii  which 
the  benevolent  and  the  worthy  find  fuch 
pure  delight ;  they  are  acquainted  only 
With  the  fervor  of  the  paffions,  fcattering 
difcord  in  families,  and  infurreftion  in  the 
flate;  inceffantly  tormented  by  the  im- 
pulfes  of  enmity,  they  feek  to  iryure, 
and  reciprocally  to  defpoil  each  other  of 
tiieir  wealth  ;  intereft  is  the  fee  ret  fource 
of  their  connedioas^  and  their  hatred  ; 
obliged  to  hide,  that  they  may  preferve 
their  money,  their  fecret  often  dies  with 
them,  fearing  left,  otherwife,  their  end 
ihould  be  haftcned  by  a  wife,  a  fon,  or  a 
brother,  who  are  themfelves  impatient  to 
J];ize  upon  their  riches. 

Althougli  the  Moors  do  not  enjoy  what 
they  poffefs,  they  have  not  the  Icfs  avi- 
dity :  in  exciting  the  generofity  of  fo- 
reigners they  are  moft  ingenious.  In  love 
with  money,  only,  they  have  no  perfonal 
predileftions  ;  he  who  gives  '  is  their 
friend  *  ;  the  enmity  of  people  who  put 

friendfliip 

*  A  young  Moor  one  day  offered  one  of  my  fervants  to 
ff  cciTt  911  tTuny  blowK  with  a  Aick  sis  he  pkafcd|  at  the  rate 
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j&iend(htp  up  to  audion,  aod  ajtnotig  whom 
intereft  is  the  fole  motive  of  adion^  Is^  in 
fad,  but  little  to  be  feared 

This  avaricious  propenfity  of  the  Moors 
renders  them  pliant,  cunning,  and  more 
penetrating  than  their  apparent  rudenefs 
of  manners  would  befpeak.  Little  occu« 
pied  in  improving  themfelves,  they  dif^ 
iemblingly  ftudy  the  charaders  of  others, 
with  whom  they  have  bufinefs,  while 
they,  with  equal  adroitnefs,  conceal  their 
own  ;  troubling  themfelves  little  concern- 
ing delicacy,  or  probity,  they  employ  all 
means  to  obtain  their  purpofe.  A  perfon 
in  office,  in  this  refped,  is  no  more  to  be 
trufted  than  a  private  individual. 

I  have  heard  of  one  of  their  governors 
who  regularly  went  to  drink  tea  with  a 
foreigner,  and  who  artfully  flole  his 
Ipoons,  Another  governor'  was  appealed 
to  in  order  to  recover  efFeds  flolen,  the 


of  twenty  four  for  a  Blanquil,  or  fomething  Icfs  than  two 
pence.  This  was  his  firft  oftcr  ;  he  would,  perhaps,  havt 
made  a  better  bargain,  had  my  fcrvant  been  fo  difpofcd. 

theft 
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theft  being  proved.  They  were  recovered, 
but  the  owncr*s  lofs  was  not  the  lefs,  he 
being  obliged  to  make  a  prefent,  at  leaft 
equal  in  value,  to  obtain  the  mterventbti 
of  the  governon 

It  is  ufual  for  thefe  Alcaids  to  divide  tht 
perquifites  of  their  fervants  and  foldicrs, 
and  thofe  who  content  themfelves  with 
only  the  half  are  efteemed  honeft*  What 
I  fay  muft  be  generally  underftood  ;  I 
mean  not  to  affirm  there  ar€  no  individuals 
whofe  adlions  arc  juft  or  generous ;  yet 
let  thofe  who  deal  with  them  beware,  for 
they  will  ever  difcover  fomething  of  the 
Moon 
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CHAP.  xn. 


ithievesy  PuniJhmentSj  ^rades^  Games^  and 
Sports. 


HE  lower  orders,  and  cfpecially.  the 
country  people,  thieve  from  each  other 
with  grcM.  addrefs.  When  the  iiights 
are  remarkably  dark,  or  ftormy,  they  creep 
along  the  Douhars,  and  carry  off  all  they 
can  feize,  firft  undreffing  themfelves  to  nu- 
dity and  crawling  on  all  fours,  fo  that  in 
cafe  of  furprize  they  are  not  eafily  held. 

The  Moorifti  thieves  are  not  intrepid^ 
but  what  they  want  in  courage  they  fup- 
jply  in  cunning  :  I  will  cite  two  examples* 

There  is  an  inclofure  walled  round  in 
the  city  of  Morocco  called  Alcaifferia,  the 
gates  of  which  are  nightly  fhut,  and 
where  the  iijerchauts  have  their  (hops  and 

war©- 
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warehoufes.  A  thief  perceiving  ther% 
was  a  dry-well  in  this  enclofure,  betweea 
which  aiid  another  well,  without  the  walls». 
z  communication  might  eafily  be  effeftedj 
Undertook  the  labour  of  making  this  fub- 
terranean  communication.  Having  exe- 
cuted his  prnje£l,  and  concealed  hitn- 
felf  in  the  Alcaifferia^  he  broke  open  the 
fiiop  of  the  richeft  merchant,  from  which 
he  ftolc  money  and  other  efFefts  to  the  value 
of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds.  The 
burglary  was  next  day  perceived  and  re-- 
ported  to  the  Emperor,  who  immediately 
commanded  all  perfons  found  in  the 
AlcailTeria,  and  who  could  not  render  a 
proper  account  of  thcmfelves,  to  be 
brought  before  him ;  which  order  was 
obeyed.  Among  the  perfons  fcized  were 
many  fufpiclous  Moors,  whom  the  Mo- 
narch threatened  all  with  inftant  death, 
if  no  difcovery  were  made  of  the  culprit 
or  his  accomplices* 

The  thief,  who  had  been  feized  among 
the  reft,  advanced,  and,  cafling  himfelf  at 
the  Emperor's  feet,  faid,  *'  1  am  the 
*'  guilty  perfon,  do  with  me  whatever  you 

**  pleafe ; 
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^^  pleafe ;  the  crime  I  haVe  commited  h 
•*  iiAfficienl;  I  would  not  load  ihyfelf 
^  with  the  guilt  of  the  death  of  lo  man]r 
••  teirffiilmen/* 

The  Emperor,  &(lokii(hed  at  the  rafcaTa 
ganerdfity,  pralfed  him  for  his  coHfdffion, 
a^  comftsanded  hiM  to  i*eftoit  the  pfo« 
pel/ty  to  fix  of  his  guards^  to^«i4io{e  charge 
hfe  was  commuted.  The  thief  led  thetti 
baok  into  the  Alcaifferk,  told  them  he  had 
Gdncealed  the  tSSsSEts  in  a  wcU,  and  that  he 
would  defc^nd  -and  brmg  thefn  tLp-;  ac- 
cordingly ddwn  he  W6nt»  and,  crawling 
throftfgh  his  fu'btermnean  pfltflage,  took  to 
flight.  The  guards,  at  length,  weary  of 
tiaUing  and  waiting,.ferit  one  of  their  com«> 
rades  into  the  well,  who  foon  perceived  the 
trick  they  had  been  played.  They  re* 
turned  and  gave  an  accouht  of  this  to  the 
Emperor,  who,  when  he  heard  it,  could 
not  refrain  laughter. 

Another  thief,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  be  hanged  by  the  arm-pits  on  the  high- 
way, was  attended  by  his  wife,  weeping 
and  lamenting  his  fufferings.    Sull  defirous 

of 


of  exhibiting  fome  new  proof  of  his  dex- 
terity, he  loudly  and  piteoufly  called  after 
a  muleteer,  who  was  paffing  with  two 
loaded  mules. 

Have  compaflion,  generous  friend,  faid 
he,  on  my  wife  and  cliildren  ;  aflift  them 
to  draw  out  foinc  effefts  which  I  have  hid*^ 
den  in  a  pit. 

The  muleteer  refufed,  faying,  thognodii 
tVere  {lolen,  and  that  if  he  w^ere  caught 
he  ihould  be  punifhcd.  Nay,  but,  replied 
the  malefailor,  if  thou  wnlt  only  aflift  my 
wife,  thou  fhalt  have  the  half. 

On  this  the  confcientious  muleteer  con- 
fented,  and  accompanied  the  wife  to  tlie 
place,  who  faflened  a  cord  round  his  body 
that  {he  might  aid  him  as  he  defcended  into 
the  pit.  No  fooner  was  he  at  the  bottom 
than  fhe  threw  him  down  the  cord,  and 
drove  off  the  loaded  mules. 

Theft  in  Morocco  is  not  punifhed  with 
death  ;  the  fentence  is  variable  and  arbi- 
trar\%  depending  on  circumftances,  which 

Vol.  L  S  may 
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may  aggravate  or  lefferi  the  crime;  The 
hand,  or  foot,  of  a  highway  robber,  is  ufu* 
ally  cut  off,  as  was  praftifed  among  the 
Arabs  before  Mahomet.  I  have  feen  a 
thief,  who,  after  various  thefts  committed, 
had,  by  the  Emperor's  order,  loft  both  his 
liands,  yet  ftill  contrived  to  (leal,  alledgingf 
that  he  had  now  no  other  means  to  gain  his 
bvcTid, 

Covetoufnefs  naturally  induces  the  love 
of  gaming  ;  but^  as  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion forbids  betting  tff  moneys  the  govern- 
ment very  carefully  watches  over  this  evil 
amrong  the  Moors,  and  they  are  only  al- 
lowed frublicly  to  play  at  chefs,  which  is 
in  itfelf  a  game  fufficiently  interefting 
without  the  aid  of  wagering.  The  Moors 
of  the  country  are  unacquainted  with 
cards,  but  they  play  at  hazard,  making 
dice  out  of  fmall  bones,  and  ufing  their 
flippers  as  boxes* 

The  firft  and  immediate  wants  of  man 
are  only  felt  among  the  Moors,  as  in  other 
hot  climates :  the  few  enjoyments  they  tafte 
are  all  fecret,  and  within  their  own  houfcs, 

carefully 
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carefully  concealed  from  public  view.  Hence 
their  talents  find  fmall  exertion  ;  induftry 
follows  luxury  and  abundance,  and  is  little 
feen  where  liberty  is  baniftied  and  oppref- 
fion  reigns.  Heat,  perhaps,  too,  may  be- 
numb the  body^  and  with  that  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  fo  neceffary  for  the  invention 
and  perfedion  of  the  arts :  thofe  of  the 
Moors,  indeed,  are  few,  and  in  a  rude 
ft  ate ;  their  workman  have  fewer  tools, 
aids,  and  conveniences,  than  thofe  of 
Europe^ 

A  goldfmith  will  come  and  work  in  the 
corner  of  a  court,  where  he  prefently  fixes 
his  ftall;  his  anvil,  hammer,  bellows,  files, 
and  melting  ladle,  are  all  brought  with 
him  in  a  bag;  his  bellows  are  made  of  a 
goat's  Ikln,  into  which  he  inferts  a  reed, 
holding  It  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  prefles  the  bag,  after  the  manner 
of  bagpipers  ;  and  this  way  lights  and 
blows  up  his  fire. 

Other  trades  work  with  the  like  rude 
(impliclty  ;  they  have  not  fufficlent  em- 
ployment to  incite  their  emulation,  or  in- 
S  z  creafe 
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creafe  their  qouveniences :  yet  does  the 
fight  of  a  nation  in  this  ftate  infpire  ve- 
neration ;  a  comparifon  is  necelTarily  made 
between  the  various  gradations  of  art  and 
its  progrefs  toward  perfeftion;  while  the 
diftance  between  fuch  its  moft  perfeft  ftate 
and  thefe  feeble  attempts  creates  aftonifh* 
ment. 

The  employments  and  profeffions  of 
man  are  fubordinate  to  his  wants ;  ufe- 
ful  trades  are  therefore  only  known  among 
the  Moors  ;  thofe  that  appertain  to  plea- 
fure  and  luxury  ar^  there  wholly  fuper- 
fluous.  The  proceedings  of  government 
are  too  fimple  to  excite  conjefture  and  form 
politicians,  and  the  condition  of  men  in 
Morocco  is  almoft  uniform. 

The  governors  of  provinces  and  towns,^ 
defirous  of  Court  favour,  fend  their  fons  to 
attend  on  the  Sovereign,  where  they  find 
employment,  according  to  their  talents,  in 
his  fervice,  carrying  his  meflagcs,  and  ex- 
ecuting his  commiflions.  Here  are  no 
fixed  pofts  or  offices ;  the  fundions  are 
merely  temporary,  domeftic,  and  more  or 
lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  charafter 
I  of 
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of  the  reigning  Monarch,  or  the  ufc  and 
ahufe  of  his  confidence ;  in  governments 
fo  cruel,  courtiers  ufually  execute  what 
the  turbuleut  paffions  of  the  tyrant  com- 
mand, and  honour  and  probity  there  arc 
feldom  titles  of  recommendaltion- 

Ipdividualsy  who  have  acquired  fome 
wealthy  do  not  willingly  fend  their  fons 
into  the  fervjce  of  the  Emperor,  left  they 
ftiould  endanger  their  fortuue,  and  expofe 
themfelves  to  thofe  confequences  which 
refult  from  the  indifcretion  or  inexperience 
of  youth  ;  they  rather  prefer  educating 
them  for  the  offices  of  Judges,  or  Talbes, 
if  they  have  abilities,  trufting  them  with 
money  to  trade,  or  employing  them  in  the 
fuperintendance  of  their  gardens  and 
grounds,  Thefe  are  the  general  and  prin- 
cipal occupations  of  the  Moors* 

They  marry  their  children  early  that 
they  may  the  fooner  addi£t  them  to  em- 
ployment, and  prevent  diffipation.  One 
profeffion  xvith  them  is  equal  to  another, 
and  they  indiiFerently  te:ic!i  them  to  trade, 
S  3  make 
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make  them  tailors,  weavers,  tanners,  or 
ihoemakers,  as  it  may  happen :  no  perfon 
is  afhamed  of  exercifing  a  ufeful  trade : 
the  Cadi  and  the  governor  of  a  tovirn  each 
marry  their  daughter  to  a  tradefman,  with- 
out fuppofing  they  have  thereby  degraded 
themfelves. 

On  the  Friday,  which  Is  their  day  of 
prayer,  or  fabbath,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
a  town,  clothed  in  the  fame  kind  of  ftufF 
and  the  fame  colour,  are  nearly  all  equal. 
In  abfolute  governments,  where  the  defpot 
is  all,  and  the  flave  nothing,  there  is  but 
little  diftindion  of  rank  among  men  ;  dif- 
ferences there  are,  but  they  are  momen- 
tary, appear  and  difappear  at  the  v^'ill  of 
the  mafter :  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  of 
a  foldier  makes  a  Bafha w,  and  of  a  Bafhaw 
a  foldier*,  I  myfelf  have  known  a  go- 
vernor depofed  by  the  Monarch,  and  con- 
demned to  fweep  the  ftreets  of  the  town 
he  had  governed.     Such  caprices  of  for- 


•  The  Moors  c^ll  a  governor  of  a  province  Bafliaw ;  in 
Turkey  fuch  an  one  is  called  Pacha,  or  Pafluw*  Perhaps 
the  latter  have  changed  the  B  to  a  P. 
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tune  are  not  uncommon  in  arbitrary 
ftates,  where  power  paflfes  rapidly  from 
the  mafter  to  the  flave,  and  as  rapidly 
is  annihilated,  making  too  flight  animpref- 
iion  for  the  poHeffbr  to  become  inflated 
with  falfe  ideas  of  his  own  pofitive  fupe-* 
riority.  Few  of  the  provincial  governors 
but  have  felt  the  viclHitudes  of  this  tern- 
pefluous  defpotifm  ;  once  fbripped  of  their 
effedls^  they  may  again  be  reftored,  and 
recover  their  former  dignity  ;  the  finner  i^ 
abfolved,  havings  by  rendering  up  hrs 
fiches,  wafhed  away  all  iniquity. 


The  Mtx>rs  have  in  general  but  few 
amufements ;  the  fedentary  life  they  lead 
In  cities  is  little  variegated,  except  by  the 
care  they  take  of  their  gardens,  which  are 
rather  kept  for  profit  than  plea fu re.  Moft 
of  thefe  gardens  are  planted  with  the 
orange,  the  lemon  tree,  and  the  cedar, 
in  rows,  and  in  fuch  great  quantities 
that  the  appearance  is  rather  that  of  a 
foreft  than  that  of  a  garden.  The  Moor^ 
fome times,  though  rarely,  have  mufic  in 
thefe  retreats :  a  jftate  of  flavery  but  ill 
agrees  witli  the  love  of  pleafure  :  the  peo- 
S  4  pie 
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pie  of  Fez  alone,  either  from  a  difFerenco 
in  education,  or  becaufe  their  organs  and 
fenfibility  are  more  delicate,  make  muiic 
a  part  of  their  amufements.  There  are 
not  in  Morocco,  as  in  Turkey,  public  coffee 
houfes  *,  where  people  meet  to  enquire 
the  news  of  the  day  ;  but,  inftead  of  thejQi, 
the  Moors  go  to  the  barbers'  (hops,  which, 
in  all  countries,  feem  to  be  the  rendevouz 
of  newfmongers.  Thefe  (hops  are  fur- 
rounded  by  benches,  on  which  the  cuf- 
tomer,  the  inquifitive,  and  the  idle,  feat 
rhemfelves ;  and  v/hen  there  are  no  more 
places  vacant,  they  crouch  on  the  ground 
like  monkies, 

Shewriien  and  dancers  come  often  into 
the  towns,  rouiid  whom  the  people  aflbm- 
ble  and  partake  of  the  amufement  for  a 
very  trifle.  There  are  alfo  a  kind  of  wan- 
dering hiflorlans  :  the  vulgar,  who  cannot 
read,  and  who  every  where  are  eager  to 


*  Our  coffee  houfes,  which  arc  only  an  imitatioa  of  thofc 
in  Turkey,  are,  however,  more  elegant  and  amufing.  The 
police  of  Conuantinople,  watchful  of  political  tranquil- 
lity, will  not  admit  coffee  houfes  beyond  a  certain  dimcn* 
lion,  too  fmall  to  contain  many  people. 

hear 
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hear  extraordinary  relations,  are  the  more 
affiduous,  in  attending  thefc  narrators,  as 
want  of  more  cxtenfive  information  pre- 
vents the  tale-teller  remaining  above  a 
week  in  a  place, 

A  common  dlverfion  in  the  towns  where 
there  are  foldiers,  as  well  as  in  the  country, 
is  what  the  Moors  call  the  game  of  Gun* 
powder ;  a  kind  of  military  exercife,  that 
is  the  more  pleafing  to  thefe  people  inaf- 
much  as,  by  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ment, they  all  are,  or  are  liable  to  become, 
foldiers,  therefore  all  have  arms  and 
horfes.  By  explofions  of  powder  too 
they  manifeft  their  feflivity  on  their  holi- 
days. 

Their  game  of  Gunpowder  confifts  in 
two  bodies  of  horfe,  each  at  a  diftance  from, 
the  other,  galloping  in  fucceflive  parties 
of  four  and  four,  and  firing  their  pieces, 
charged  with  powder*  Their  chief  art  is 
in  galloping  up  to  the  oppofue  detachment, 
fuddenly  flopping,  firing  their  muflcets, 
facing  about,  chargnig,  and  returning  to 
the  attack;  all  which  raanceuvres  arc  imi- 
tated 
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tatcd  by  their  opponents.  The  Moors  t^kq 
great  pkafure  in  this  amuiement^  which 
is  only  an  imitation  of  their  militaxy  evo^ 
lutions** 

Muley  Yezit,  one  of  thQ  fbns  of  the 
reigning  Emperor,  who  palTed  his  youth 
among  the  foldiers,  and  who  has  acquired 
a  paffionate  love  of  war,  i^  exceedingly  ex* 
pert  at  thefe  exercifes.  I  have  feen  him 
fire  three  times  on  a  gallop  within  a  hun-* 
dred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  paces.  He 
flarts  with  one  mulket  in  his  hand,  another 
laid  acrofs  his  faddle,  and  the  third  bal- 
lanced  on  his  head.  The  firft  is  fired  at 
parting,  and  given  to  a  foldier,  who  runs 
by  his  fide ;  he  then  fires  the  fecond,  and 
gives  it  likcwiie  to  take  the  third ;  after 
which  he  pulls  up;  and  this  is  all  executed 
in  a  moment. 


*  The  Arabs  appear  to  have  introduced  in  Spam  the  cx- 
ercife  called  J'-'/,^  <^  Cagnas^  which  the  Spaniards  have 
adapted  to  their  own  cufVoms.  The  Moors,  in  return, 
renounced  the  exercife  which  the  Turks  call  GeriJ^  the 
moment  mulkcts  fupplicd  the  ufe  of  bnccs. 

a  Such 
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Such  is  the  chief  diyerfion  of  the 
Moors  in  their  feftivals,  marriages,  and 
every  kind  of  rejoicing :  the  only  honour 
paid  to  ambafladors,  confuls,  and  all  fo- 
reigners^ is  that  of  this  game  of  gun- 
powder ;  a  fport  always  attended  with 
fome  danger,  becaufe  of  the  Moors  want  of 
prudence,  and  fomctimes  with  very  un- 
fortunate accidents. 

The  Moors,  either  from  temperament, 
or  the  moral  and  phyfical  refult  of  their 
education,  are  lefs  fenfible  of  pain  than 
the  Europeans  ;  almoft  naked,  ever  ex- 
pofed  to  the  effects  of  the  air,  their  raufcles 
acquire  a  numbnefs,  which  renders  them 
lefs  delicate,  and  which  at  length  nearly 
deprives  them  of  feeling.  They  feem,^ 
like  the  wild  plants  of  their  deferts,  to  dif^ 
dain  the  inclemenices  of  the  feafons. 
Amid  their  military  evolutions  I  have  often 
feen  man  and  horfeoverfet,  and  the  former 
rife  without  hurt  or  fprain.  Their  bodies, 
not  being  encumbered  by  their  clothings 
yield  with  facility  to  their  motions,  In 
which,  perhaps,  they  have  an  advantage 
over  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The 
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The  Emperor  of  Morocco  often  orders 
the  hands  of  thieves  to  be  cut  off;  who, 
immediately  fet  at  liberty  after  puni(h<» 
ment,  take  the  diflevered  hand  up  from 
the  ground  and  run  away.  Such  execu- 
tions, being  neither  foreknown  nor  pre- 
pared, are  performed  with  the  knife  of  the 
firft  Moor  that  happens  to  be  prefent,  and 
who  himfelf  clumfily  executes  the  feu- 
tence  of  his  mailer, 

A  gallant,  accufedby  a  hufband  of  be- 
ing caught  with  his  wife,  was  condemned 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  baftinado,  which, 
for  fbme  time,  made  him  think  no  more 
of  his  miftrefs.  The  hufband,  having 
been  abfent,  was  informed  on  his  return 
that  the  lover  had  been  as  afUduous  as  ever ; 
again  he  went  with  his  complaint  to  the 
Emperor,  who  gave  the  gallant  up  to  him, 
and  commanded  him  to  punifh  him,  fo  as 
to  render  him  incapable  of  ever  didurb- 
ing  his  peace  more*  The  hufband  in- 
flantly  took  his  knife,  and  made  the  gal- 
lant even  more  wretched  than  Abelard.  I 
knew  the  unfortunate  man  who  fuffered 
this  puuifhment ;  he  lofl  his  beard  by  de- 
grees, 
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grees,  and  infenfibly,  but   became  Some- 
what more  flelhy* 

After  performing  fuch  barbarous  ampu- 
tations, t]>e  only  drefliiig  they  give  the 
wound  is  to  fmear  it  over  with  tar,  which, 
fay  they,  is  a  remedy  for  all  ills  ;  it  may 
well  be  fuppofed  that  gal  Lin  try  is  not  very 
common  among  the  Moors,  and  that  iii 
this  they  have  not  approached  European 
refinement.  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  how- 
€ver>  as  before  faid,  that  thefe  people  arc 
lefs  alive  to  pain  than  the  Europeans ; 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  feverity  of  edu- 
cation hardens  the  body,  and  ftrengthens 
the  conftltution  ;  both  of  which  are  onlv 
weakened  by  an  excefs  of  care  and  eife- 
minacy. 
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CHAP.      XIIL 


Poodf  Manner  of  eatings  Marriages  of 
Moors  and  Negroes^ 

X  HE  Moots  are  little  daiiity  in  theiiJ 
choice  of  food,  which  is  fimple  and  fru* 
gal ;  they  breakfaft  in  the  morning  before 
they  begin  bufincfs  ;  but  their  chief  meal 
is  that  which  they  make  after  fun  fet* 
Their  moft  common  difli  is,  as  I  have  al- 
ready faid^  the  Coofcoofoo ;  they  alfb  have 
beef,  mutton,  or  fowls  ftewed,  and  eat 
roafl  meats ;  but  fuch  delicacies  are  only 
for  extraordinary  occafions,  and  among  the 
wealthy. 

The  Moors  know  not  the  ufe  cf  ta- 
ble cloths,  forks,  or  fpoons  t  their  Coof- 
coofoo IS  not  liquid,  but,  though  fupplied 
with  broth,  is  left  dry;  and  this  thev  take 

up 
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iip  In  their  hand  in  a  kind  of  ball,  which 
they  chuck  with  adroitnels  into  their 
hiouths*  Their  meal  ended,  they  lick 
their  fingers,  and  wipe  them  on  their 
clothes,  which  they  wafb  wlicn  dirty- 
Thofe  who  keep  negro  flaves  call  thcm# 
and  rub  their  liands  in  their  hair  ;  or,  if 
any  Jew  happens  to  be  prcfent,  they  make 
a  napkin  of  his  garments* 

Such  as  are  tolerably  at  their  eafe  annu* 
ally  kill,  in  May,  or  June,  an  ox,  or  fat- 
tened bull ;  the  flefh  of  which  they  pre- 
ferve,  ufuig  it  occafionally  the  whole  year; 
they  cut  it  into  flips  of  about  two  inches 
thick,  and  dry  it  in  the  fun  for  fomedaysj 
after  which  they  fry  it  in  butter  and  oil, 
and  pot  it  3  the  wealthy  fill  up  the  pot 
with  butter,  that  it  may  be  the  better  pre- 
fer ved» 


The  Moors  arc  exceedingly  fond  of  tea^ 
alfo  of  fugar  ;  they  buy  but  little,  though 
they  are  very  glad  to  have  it  given  them  ; 
they  have  learnt  the  ufe  of  this  beverage 
from  the  northern  nations,  among  whom 
it  is  not  very  ancient »     It  (hould  feem  they 
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are  fond  of  tea,  becaufe  it  is  heating ;  folf 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  any  way  confo^ 
nant  with  their  frugal  mode  of  feeding,  or 
their  dry  temperament.  Tea  naturally  is 
more  falutary  in  colder  climates,  where 
the  meat  is  fat,  and  where  the  people  ha- 
bituate themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  butter^ 
cheefe,  milk,  and  beer:  the  Moors  love 
coffee  lefs  than  tea ;  however,  in  general^ 
they  love  every  thing  that  is  given  them. 
Gne  of  their  proverbs  is—**  Given  vinegar 
**  is  better  than  bought  wine.** 

It  is  cuftomary  among  the  Moors  to  re- 
turn home  at  fun  fet ;  they  burn  lamps  in 
their  houfes,  or  fmall  yellow  wax  candles  ; 
the  ufe  of  tallow  is  unknown  to  them,  and 
the  heat  would  render  it  too  expenfive.  Ac- 
cording to  Bochart,  it  (hould  feem  that  we 
have  learnt  to  burn  wax  from  the  people 
of  Africa,  and  that  the  French  word  Bou^ 
gicj  fignifying  wax  candles,  is  derived  from 
the  town  of  Bugia,  near  Algiers. 

The  Moors,  like  all  other  Mahometans, 
reckon  their  time  by  lunar  months,  fo  that 
their  lunar  year  is  eleven  days  (horter  than 

the 
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the  folar  year.  Hence  thirty-two  years, 
two  months^  and  fome  days,  of  the  latter, 
conftitute  a  revolution  of  thirty-three  lunar 
years.  In  their  agronomical  calculations, 
however,  and  that  they  may  regulate  the 
hour  of  prayer  according  to  the  variation 
of  the  feafons,  the  Moors  follow  the  folar 
year,  except  that  they  ft  ill  adhere  to  the 
old  ftile  ;  reckoning  eleven  days  later  than 
the  Europeans. 

They  count  the  days  of  the  week  by 
firft,  fecond^  third,  &c.,  from  Sunday  to 
Saturday  :  this  mode  of  reckoning  they 
have  received  from  the  Hebrews,  who 
dould  be  more  ancient  than  the  Arabs,  and 
who,  according  to  the  ordef  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  faft  on  the  feventh  day  ;  for 
the  word  Sabbath,  in  Hebrew,  denotes  the 
number  7*,  a  word  which  we  have  pre** 
ferved  with  little  alteration.  The  Mahome^ 
tans  feaflon  the  Friday,  becaufe  the  Arabs, 


*  ThU  13  not  the  received  etymology  of  tht  word  Sab* 
bath*  which  comes  from  naBTi  He  reftcd.  The  two  wordi* 
boweTer,  TOM  and  jrnof,  h&ire  a  uoar  allinlty.     T. 

Vol.  L  T  before 
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before  Mahomet,  had  ccmfecrated  that  day 
to  prayer,  and  had  called  it  the  day  of  the 
congregation.  Mahomet  did  not  think, 
proper  to  change  an  eftabliihed  ciifloH|« 

The  Moors  marry  young:  the  fenayaks 
arrive  at  puberty  at  the  age  of  thirteen* 
They  are  permhted  four  wiv^s^  ai)d  as 
many  concubines  as  they  are  able  to  main«^ 
tain.  In  their  cities,  as  I  have  already  ob« 
ferved,  the  Moors  generally  have  but  one 
wife,  and  that  for  reaibns  of  oecooomy 
and  concord.  Plurality  df  vvifes  being  here 
a  luxury,  each  proportions  the  number  ac«^ 
cording  to  his  ftate  and  riches* 

In  fome  parts  no  portion  is  given  with 
the  wife ;  on  the  contrary,  the  hyfband 
pays  :  a  cuftom  as  ancient  as  the  days  of 
Laban,  who  made  Jacob  ferve  fourteen 
years  before  he  would  give  him  his 
daughter.  It  is,  however,  moil  ufual  to 
give  a  porfion  with  the  bride ;  if  (he  be 
repudiated,  the  hufoand  reftores.it  two- 
fold: (hould  the  hufband  die,  the  wife  re- 
covers her  portion,  and  the  eighth  part  of 
his^  efFeds. 

The 
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The  children  of  the  wives  all  kave  equal 
claim  to  the  effe<Ss  of  the  father  and  mg- 
thei'  I  thofc  of  the  concubines  only  can 
claim  half  as  much.  There  are  no  baftarda 
in  thefe  countries,  except  the  children  of 
proftitutes,  who  are  called  Haraml  i  that 
IS  to  fay,  the  children  of  fin.  The  fam^ 
expreflion  is  ufed  to  fignify  a  malignant 
perfon,  or  one  addicted  to  play  jocular 
tricks*  The  tone  and  the  circumftances 
under  which  it  is  fpoken  denote  the  dif* 
ference. 

Women  not  being  admitted  into  the  fo* 
ciety  of  men,  the  young  people  here  dO 
not  marry  for  love  ;  they  are  all  matches 
of  family  convenience  :  from  the  mother 
only  can  the  young  man,  or  maiden^  learn 
what  is  the  cha rafter,  and  what  the  accom* 
pli(hmentS|  of  the  intended  helpmate* 
The  relations  having  firft  agreed,  they  pre* 
pare  the  bridal  feaft,  and  marriages  are  ce-* 
Jebrated  the  moft  pompoufly  in  the  pooreft 
countries.  A  few  days  before  the  Cere- 
mony the  bridegroom  is  accompanied  on 
horfeback  through  the  town,  with  drums, 
hautboys,  and  friends,  who  occafionally 
T  %  firt 
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fire  their  mufkets.  On  the  nuptial  day  the 
bridegroom  is  again  taken  m  pixxrefHon 
about  fun  fet,  but  with  a  greater  train  and 
more  ceremony. 

On  this  day  he  wears  a  red  cap,  his  fabre 
in  a  bahdelier,  and  his  face  almofl  coviered 
by  a  veil  to  hide  him  from  evil  augury. 
Around  him  are  feveral  young  men,  one  of 
whom  fans  him  with  a  handkerchief;  he 
behaves  like  the  Emperor  in  the  midfl  of 
his  court,  and  on  this  occafion  even  bears 
the  fame  title.  During  the  proceflion  the 
muiketeers  quicken  their  difcharges  till  he 
re-enters  his  own  houfe. 

The  bride  then  leaves  the  houfe  of  her 
father  in  the  fame  order.  She  is  feated  in 
a  kind  of  fquare  or  odlagonal  cage,  about 
twelve  feet  in  circumference,  carried  by  a 
mule.  This  cage  rifing  to  a  pyramid  is 
adorned  by  gauzes  and  ftufFs  of  various  co- 
lours. The  youthful  bride  is  efcorted  by  a 
number  of  her  relations  and  neighbours, 
ibme  with  their  torches,  others  their 
mulkets,  which  they  frequently  difcharge. 
Arrived  at  the  door  of  her  fpoufe,  the  rela- 
I  tions 
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tions  introduce  her  to  her  huiband,  care- 
fully obferving  tliat^  as  Ihe  enters,  fhe  Ihall 
not  touch  tiie  threfhold  of  the  door :  the 
father,  mother,  and  relations,  retire  ;  fome 
few  bridetnaids  only  remain,  holding  jo- 
cular difcourfe^  and  finging  licentious 
verfes  *• 

It  is  cuflomary  for  thefe  bridemaids  to  re- 
ceive the  proofs  of  the  confunamation  of 
marriage,  which  they  bear,  fmging,  to  the 
parents  of  the  bride.  Virginity  is  fo  ef- 
lential  a  condition  to  the  validity  of  mar- 
riage among  thefe  people,  that,  ihould  not 
the  proof  exifl,  the  huiband  has  a  right  to 
fend  back  his  wife.  It  is  common  enough, 
however,  for  them  to  provide  a  fubftitute 
for  thefe  formal   proofs,   that  they  may 


•  Several  of  the  cufloms  of  the  Moors  arc  peculiar  to 
themrelvcS}  and  arc  no  way  conticiflcd  with  Mahofnetamfni. 
Thefe  it  fhould  feem  they  have  adopted  from  the  nation i 
til  at  have  reigned  over  Africa*  The  Romans,  in  their  mar- 
riages, took  care  that  the  bride,  at  entering,  fhould  not  touch 
the  ihrcfliold  of  the  door-  When  flie  was  delivered  over  to 
the  bridegroom,  they  fung  alfo  at  Rome  licentious  fongs, 
which  they  called  Fefcinnini,  fo  named  from  Fcfcinia,  the 
phcc  where  thefe  nuptMl  ftrngs  were  invented. 


T  J  fome- 
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fomewhat  the  fooner  rid  themfelvc*  of  the 
uoife  of  the  fingers. 

The  fame  cuftom  is  obferved  in  Nigritia, 
where  thefe  proofs  muft  be  publicly  cx^ 
pofed  on  the  morrow  of  the  nuptial  day. 
The  prudence  of  fuch  laws  in  thefe  hof 
climates,  where  morals  are  more  eafily  cor* 
rupted,  will,  no  doubt,  be  perccivcdt  Vir? 
tue  fufFers  lefs  temptation  under  a  more 
temperate  fun,  where  luxury  only,  and  th^ 
prevalence  of  diflipation,  have  rendered  li- 
ccntioufnefs  too  general. 

After  the  marriage,  the  Moors  feaft  their 
relations  and  friends  in  the  country*; 
the  two  families  each  Jcill  an  ox,  which 
they  have  taken  good  care  to  fatten ;  and 
thefe,  with  a  provifion  of  vegetables, 
abundantly  fupply  the  banquet.  Marriages 
are  moft  ufually  made  after  harveft ;  the 
fertility  or  dearth  of  which,  efpecially  in 


♦  There  is  a  proverb  among  the  Moon,  which  (ays,  The 
PhrifHans  fpend  their  eflatet  in  lawfuits,  the  Jews  in  keep- 
ing their  fcflivals,  and  the  Moors  in  banqueting  at  their 

marriages. 

the 
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the  country,  occafions  marriages  to  be  more 
or  leli  numerous. 

Tlie  marriages  of  the  country  are  held 
with  equal  feftivity,  and  even  greater, 
when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  arc  not  of 
the  fame  Douhar,  bccaufe  that,  in  this 
cafe,  there  is  a  double  cavalcade,  and  a 
much  greater  train.  Nor  are  the  fame 
fern  pies  obfcrved  with  rcfpe£l  to  the  proofs 
that  (hould  fatis fy  the  huiband,  becaufe  it 
often  happens  that  the  marriage  is  con* 
fummated  before  the  ceremony. 

Independent  of  the  families  of  foldiers 
defcended  from  negroes,  and  ft  ill  fo  called^ 
though  they  haVe  infenfib|y  loft  the  colour 
of  blacky  there  are  numerous  other  fami** 
lies  of  negroes^  male  and  female^  in  the 
empire  of  Morocco,  which  have  been 
tranfported  from  Nigritia  through  the  fou- 
thern  provinces,  and  deftined  to  domeftic 
flavery.  The  Moors,  if  they  pleafe^  may 
cohabit  with  tlieir  female  negroes  ;  but  the 
better  clafs  of  people  feldom  indulge  this 
iipcntiouftiefS|  being  uawilling  that  their 
T  4  children 
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children  ihould  be  confounded  with  the 
negroes.  The  words  negro  and  flavc  are 
fynonimous  among  the  Moors,  and  indi- 
cate dependence  and  a  ftate  of  humiliation 
incompatible  with  the  ideas  they  have  of 
their  own  freedom.  Is  it  not  aftoniihmg 
that  people,  who  have  not  the  liberty  of 
thinking,  and  who  are  only  diftinguiihed 
from  thofe  they  call  Haves  by  their  colour, 
fhould  hold  the  idea  of  fervitude  in  fuch 
abhorrence  ? 

It  is  cufiomary  among  the  Moors  to 
marry  their  male  and  female  negroes,  and, 
after  a  certain  period,  to  rdlore  them  to 
freedom.  Thus  we  fee  huibandmen  are 
more  humane  |oward  their  flaves  than 
conmiercial  nations,  and  that  negroes  are 
much  n;iore  happy,  among  a  people  whom 
we  call  barbarians,  than  they  are  in  the 
colonies  of  Europe*  Without  ill-»treating 
them,  the  Moors  employ  them  in  guards 
ing  their  flocks  and  herds,  tilling  their 
lands,  and  in  domeftic  fervices  for  a  limited 
time.  They  depopulate  one  part  of  Africa 
to  people  another, 

Europe, 
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Europe,  on  the  contrary,  leaves  Africa 
de folate,  and  bedews  her  plantations  with 
the  tears  and  blood  of  men  to  obtain  fugar 
and  coffee*  To  fupply  imaginary  wants, 
procure  momentary  pleafures,  fhe  facrifices 
whole  generations,  forgetful  of  every  tie, 
every  duty  of  humanity  ;  and,  if  allied  the 
reafon  of  fuch  cruelty,  replies,  Thefe  men 
are  black. 

Wherefore  fhould  prejudices,  like  thefe, 
exift  in  the  mind  ;  wherefore  fhoukl  dif- 
ferent (hades  of  colour  give  rife  to  opi- 
nions of  greater  or  lefs  degrees  of  inno- 
cence ;  yet  fuch  opinions,  fuch  prejudices, 
appear  to  be  very  ancient  and  univerfaL 
In  the  eaft  fuiifter  ideas  are  annexed  to  the 
colour  of  black  ;  the  modern  Greeks  in- 
differently ufe  the  word  Mavros,  to  fignify 
a  black,  or  an  unhappy,  man.  An  Eaft  In- 
dian, who  has  committed  a  fault,  fays, 
with  ihame,  he  is  black.  The  Black  fea 
has  acquired  its  name  only  becaufe  of  the 
frequent  {hipwrecks  on  its  coafts.  The 
Turks  attribute  ill  omens  to  the  colour  of 
black,  and  view  it  with  repugnance. 
The  Europeans  mourn  and  array  the  mi- 
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nifters  of  religion  and  joftice,  who  are 
equally  fuppofed  to  have  renounced  plei»- 
fure>  in  biack» 

The  negroes,  who  are  con(idere3  as 
Haves  among  the  Moors,  even  after  thej 
are  rcftored  to  liberty,  live  by  labour. 
They  have  no  wealth*  to  tempt  the  avidity 
of  government ;  they  intermarry  with 
each  other,  are  moft  (ingularly  chearful 
and  gay,  and  delight  to  laugh  and  talk. 
Their  feftivals  feem  to  <bear  conitderable 
aifinity  to  the  feafbns,  and  are  pafled  by  di«- 
verting  themfelves  in  iinging  and  dancing, 
which  they  perform  with  aftonifliing  regu- 
larity. They  have  preferved  their  own' 
particular  cuftoms  and  fports  in  Morocco  ; 
for,  in  Nigritia,  the  youth  of  the  village^ 
moll  admired,  is  he  who  can  invent  the 
moft  gay  and  grotefque  dance. 

The  negroes  throughout  this  empire 
conform  to  the  religicm  of  Mahomet,  with- 
out fcarcely  knowing  what  it  means  ;  but 
to  this  they  daily  add  the  adoration  of  the 
fun,  which  is  the  firft  object  of  their  wor- 
fhip.  The  marriages  of  negroes  in  Mo- 
rocco 
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rocco  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the 
Moors  ;  all  the  proceffioiis  that  relate  to 
them  are  accompanied  by  muficians,  and 
preceded  by  flags  made  of  gauze  handker^ 
chiefs,  fufpcnded  at  the  ends  of  reeds. 

They  marry  after  harveft,  and  when 
they  are  certain  of  fubfiftence.  Such,  in 
rhe  firft  ages  of  the  world,  muft  have  beea 
the  bafis  on  which  ail  fociety  was  formed^ 
The  firft  ceremony  before  a  negro  marri- 
age is  to  carry  corn  to  the  mill,  fufiicient 
to  fupply  bread  for  a  whole  year ;  and  this 
they  bear  finging,  accompanied  by  drums 
and  caftanets-  They  return  two  days 
after  with  the  like  ceremonies  to  receive 
the  flour. 

Their  houfehold  furniture  confifls  in  a 
mat  J  two  fheep-flcins,  unfheared,  to  fit 
upon,  a  lamp,  a  jar  of  oil,  fome  earthen 
pots,  and  plates  j  the  whole  fcarcely  worth 
tw^o  guineas,  but  borne  in  proceflion  like 
their  corn.  The  mufic  at  thefe  feftivals  is 
the  heavieft  expencc.  The  marriages  of 
the  negroes  are  not  attended  by  fo  many 
people,  but  there  is  more  real  mirth  j  nei- 
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ther  do  the  women  veil  themfelves  like  (he 
Moors*  Some  of  them  paint  their  cheeks, 
which,  though  it  doe^  not  add  to  their 
beauty,  mcreafes  the  vivacity  of  their 
eyes* 


CHAP 
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CHAR     XIV, 


Manner  of  prejermng  Corn  —  Hiding  of 
Money  —  RefpeSi  for  Storks  —  Burial  of 
ih$  Dead  —  Feajl  of  Saint  John, 

UeSIROUS  of  prefervlng  their  com, 
the  Moors,  011  the  approach  of  harveft^ 
watch  their  fields  and  drive  away  the 
birds-  From  the  fame  motive  they  do  not 
kill  birds  of  prey^  which,  by  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  other  birds,  guard  and  preferve  their 
harvefts,  European  luxury  and  plenty  has 
occafioned  the  very  oppofite  mode  to  be 
adopted  :  a  price  is  put  on  the  deftruftioii 
of  birds  of  prey  to  preferve  partridges  that 
ravage  the  fields.  We  dread  the  want  of 
game,  but  not  of  corn. 


The  harveft  over,  it  is  thecuftom  of  the 
Moors  to  cnclofe  their  corn  in  matamores; 

that 
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that  is  to  {ay,  iii  pits,  where  the  corn  is 
long  preferved.  We  learn  from  Bochart*, 
that  this  is  a  very  ancient  cuftom,  and 
muft  have  been  general  in  hot  countries 
inhabited  by  wandering  tribes.  To  pre* 
ferve  the  com  dry,  the  fides  of  the  pit  are 
lined  with  ftraw,  in  proportion  as  i^c  is  filled, 
and,  when  full,  covered  with  the  fame. 
On  this  a  flone  is  laid,  over  which  a 
mount  of  earth  is  raifed,  in  a  pyramidal 
form,  to  prevent  the  foaking  of  the  water 
when  the  rain  defcends. 

Fathers,  among  the  mofl  wealthy,  ufu- 
ally  fill  a  matamore  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
and  empty  it  on  the  day  of  marriage.  I 
have  feen  corn  fo  preferved  five-and- 
twenty  years;  its  whitenefs  was  lofl,  its 
powers  of  produdlion,  perhaps,  injured, 
and,  had  it  been  fown,  might  have  pro- 
duced only  flraw. 

When   convenience,    or    the  imperial 
command,    oblige  the    Moors   to  change 

♦  Gtographim  Sacrg^ 

their 
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their  place  of  abode,  fhould  they  not  be 
able  to  take  their  grain  with  them,  they 
leave  ftones  heaped  over  the  matamores  2$ 
marks,  which  they  afterwards  with  diffir- 
culty  find.  In  this  cafe  they  yfually  ob^ 
ferve  the  ground  at  fun  rlfiug,  and  whenB 
they  perceive  a  denfer  vapour  they  find  a 
matamore  ;  this  increafe  of  the  fun*s  exha- 
lation is  the  coiifequence  of  the  fcrmeat- 
ing  of  the  wheat. 

Not  only  do  the  Moors  depofit  their  fu* 
pei^ux  of  corn  in  the  ground  to  preferve 
it,  but  alfo  their  riches »  which  fufpicicHi 
and  opprefTion  induce  them  to  bury,  having 
neither  furniture  nor  other  means  of  hid» 
ing  them  from  the  knowledge  of  their  re- 
lations. There  is,  perhaps,  more  mon^ 
buried  throughout  the  empire  of  Morocco 
than  there  is  in  circulation ;  much  of  this 
is  loft,  becaufe^  as  I  have  elfewhere  faid,  the 
pofleffors,  while  living,  fhould  it  be  dis- 
covered, dread  the  avidity  of  their  fuc- 
CefTurs* 

Among  the  frequent  revolutions  on  tbe 
fuccefhon  of  die  feveral    Sharifs,  whofc 
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family  at  prefent  reigns,  various  fuddefi 
emigrations  have  taken  place;  during 
which  the  Moors  had  neither  time  nor 
means  of  carrying  off  their  money,  and 
could  only  gather  ftones,  or  make  other 
uncertain  remarks  on  the  'places  where 
it  was  concealed,  hoping  they  might  re- 
cover it  on  their  return.  Thefe  hopes  muft 
have  been  often  deflroyed  by  diflance,  or 
death.  Thofe  among  them  who  could 
write,  who  were  by  no  means  the  majo- 
rity, defcribed  with  all  the  precifion  they 
were  able  the  place  of  depofit,  to  aid  their 
defcendants  in  its  recovery. 

Such  fudden  removals  in  the  encamp- 
ments of  thefe  tribes  gave  rife  to  a  Ipecies 
of  impoftors,  who  were  fuppofcd  to  be  for- 
cerers,  but  who,  in  reality,  were  knaves^ 
that,  having  gained  information,  profited 
there,  as  elfe  where,  by  the  ignorance  of 
others.  It  may  be  prefumed  the  wholb 
art  of  thefe  people  confifled  in  knowing 
how  to  read,  and  thus  difcbvering  the  hid-* 
ing  places  from  the  writings  with  which 
they  were  entrufled.  Thus  has  an  art,  fo 
univerfal  in  other  countries,  been  con- 
founded 
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founded  with  magic  by  iht  Moors,  l1i€ 
Talbes  of  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
fouth,  where  the  imagination  fecms  moft 
addided  to  the  miracojlous,  ftudy  this  art 
with  aflidulty. 

An  inferior  fpecies  of  fuperftition 
among  the  Moors  is  the  repugnance  they 
have  to  the  killing  of  Storks  ;  which 
a&^  they  fay,,  is  fniful.  It  may  be, 
that  the  regularity  with  which  thefe  birds 
utter  their  cries,  and  the  motion  they 
make  with  their  bodies,  which,  in  fome 
fort,  refembles  that  of  the  Mahometana 
when  at  prayer,  have  annexed  ideas  of 
piety  to  their  prefcrvation.  It  is  alfo  na- 
tural to  fuppofe  the  lives  of  Storks  are 
fpared  from  a  much  more  rational  mo- 
tive, fince  they  deftroy  noxious  infedls,  lo* 
cufls,  and  ferpents*  In  the  fir  ft  ftate  of 
fociety,  fimple  and  innocent  man  imagined 
every  thing  which  was  forbidden,  every 
thing  injurious  to  order,  decency,  or  the 
good  of  the  whole,  was  fnifuL  The  pre- 
fcnt  Moors  blindly  obey  the  commands  of 
their  Prince,  which  they  regard  as  the  laws 
of  religion. 

Vol-  L  U  \% 
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ft  is  fuppofed  that  Storks  frequerlt  Bar- 
bary,  in  greater  numbers,  becaufe  they  are 
not  killed  there  :  it  is  alfo  probable  they 
delight  in  this  country,  on  account  of  the 
many  ruins,  old  buildings,  and  uninhabited 
lands,  where  they  can  with  more  facility 
find  food  and  afylum.  The  Storks  in  Mo- 
rocco regularly  difappear  at  the  clofe  of 
fummer,  and  return  toward  the  end  of  Ja- 
nuary. That  the  want  of  fubfiftence  is 
the  motive  of  this  regular  and  annual 
change  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The 
countries  bordering  on  the  Niger,  inun- 
dated in  June^  July,  and  Auguft,  by  the 
overflowing  of  that  river,  which,  from 
iimilar  ciufes,  produces  fimilar  efFefts  to 
thofe  of  the  Nile*,  muft,  in  winter,  fwarm 
with  infefts,  on  which  thefe  birds  feed. 
They  afterward  return  to  the  north  of 
Africa,  where  the  regular  rains  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
winter,  fill  the  marflies,  and  people  them 
anew  with  infeds. 

*  The  overflowing  of  th^fc  two  rivcK,  according  to  La 
Martinicrc,  is  cccafioned  by  the  abundant  rains  which  fall 
between  the  line  and  the  tropic,  from  the  month  of  June  to 
September. 

the 
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The  Moors^  like  all  other  Mahorhctani, 
hold  It  a  thing  irreverent,  and  contrary  to 
the  fpirit  of  religion,  to  bury  their  dead  iti 
mofques,  and  to  prophane  the  temple  of 
the  Moft  High  by  the  pntrefaftlon  of  dead 
bodies.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Church  the 
ChrifHans  had  the  like  piety,  and  gave  ex- 
ample of  the  refpeil  in  which  they  held 
temples,  dedicated  to  religious  worship. 
But  ill-guided  devotion,  mingled  with  fu- 
perftitious  vanities,  and  that  contagious 
fpirit  of  felf  mtereft  which  pervades  all 
human  affairs,  without  refpefling  the  altar 
of  God,  have,  together,  infenfibly  per- 
verted men's  ideas.  The  burial  grounds  of 
the  Mahometans  are  moft  of  them  without 
the  city  ;  the  Emperors  have  their  fepul- 
chres  diftindt  and  diftant  from  the  mofque, 
in  fanftuaries^  built  by  themfelves,  or  in 
places  which  they  have  indicated ;  their 
tombs  are  exceedingly  fimple  :  the  Moors 
do  not  imitate  the  oftentation  of  Euro- 
peans, were  fuperb  monuments  are  raifed 
rather  to  gratify  living  pride  than  merit 
dead^ 


All  Mahometans  intsr  the  dead  at  the 

U  2                            Vvo^'B 
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hour  fct  apart  for  prayer ;  the  defunft  is 
not  kept  in  the  houfe,  except  he  expires 
after  fun  fet ;  but  the  body  is  tranfported 
to  the  mofque,  whither  it  is  carried  by 
thofe  who  are  going  to  prayer ;  each,  from 
a  fpirit  of  devotion,  is  defhous  to  carry  in 
his  turn. 

The  Moors  (ing  at  their  burial  fervice ; 
which  ufage,  perhaps,  they  have  imiutcd 
after  the  Chriftians  of  Spwi»  for  tbe  ori- 
ental Mahometans  do  not  fing.  They 
have  no  particular  colour  a|^Mnopriated  to 
ttH>urnu)g ;  their  grief  for  the  lots  of  lebH 
tku\:$^  i$  a  tenUtioa  of  the  heart  ther  do 
iK^4ttcrapt  to  expn:l$  br  outward  iVmbols. 
WvMiKtt  rtj^uhrly  go  oq  the  FridiT  to 
utx^p  o\xr»  JuiJ  priv  at»  tbe  t^rkrftrgs  of 
the  skjuk  whoic  r^oionr  therlioiU  «ie£r« 

kiii  J:>^KC  c^ca  tcu;:x  the  Cbaraiaa:^  K  jwe 
r^>i  vix^t  x*c  tci;>  rcj^or^  I  iaaocaiM 
r.-  >c  ic  r\  r  c -: -r^^:  rrs  tttfe^ciL  ^oari  r» 
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peaiis.  I  afkcd  a  Moor,  who  was  tolerably 
well  informed,  why  they  made  bonfires ; 
and  he  anfwered  me,  ic  was  el  Anfar^^ 
which  fignifies  in  Arabic,  pronouncing  the 
laft  a  ftiort,  the  companion,  or  defender, 
and  ihould  denote  Saint  John,  the  precur- 
for  and  companion  of  Chrift.  He  had  no 
farther  reafon  to  give  for  the  fires  thus 
publicly  made. 

The  origin  of  thefe  fires  is  of  very  an-- 
cient  and  remote  date*  It  feems  probable 
that,  in  old  times,  they  were  fignals,  an- 
nouncing to  the  people  the  fun's  elevation, 
the  progrefs  of  fummer,  the  maturity  of 
their  grain,  or  the  feafoit  in  which  they 
might  bathe  without  injury  to  their  health. 
The  cuftom,  in  fome  of  our  fouthern  pro^ 
vinces,  of  throwing  water  over  the  paflen- 
gers,  on  this  bonfire  day,  is  fome  fupport  to 
the  latter  conjeSure.  At  Sallee,  where  the 
harveft  is  gathered  before  the  feaft  of  Saint 
John,  which  among  the  Moors  correfponds 
with  the  fifth  of  July,  I  have  feen  young 
people  collect  reeds  and  ftraw  into  a  heap, 
fet  them  on  float  down  the  river,  light 
them  in  a  blaze  as  they  fwam,  and  fport 
U  3  iQmv^, 
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round,  which,  apparently  to  me,  include 
the  two  motives  that  I  imagine  gave  birth 
to  the  practice ;  that  is,  to  announce  the 
fummer  fblftice,  and  the  proper  feafon  of 
bathing  ♦.  The  feaft  of  Saint  John,  which 
has  been  fince  fixed  at  the  fame  feafon  by 
the  church,  has  infenfibly  effaced  thefe 
original  ideas  among  the  Chriftians ;  and 
ideas  of  devotion,  neither  well  founded  nor 
confident,  have  been  annexed  to  a  political 
regulation. 


•  M.  Court  it  Gcbclin  fays,  Acfc  fires  were  lighted  the 
moment  the  year  began,  and  tbat  the  fird  of  all  years,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  mod  ancient  of  which  men  have  any  know- 
ledge, began  with  the  month  of  June :  hence  the  name  of 
this  month,  Junior,  Aftcfr  a  fuccefiion  of  years,  the  year  no 
longer  began  with  the  fummer  folflice ;  the  lighting  of  fires, 
however,  flill  continued  from  habit. 

Monde  frimitif.  Allege  Orten,  prem,  talm 


CHAP. 
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CHAR      XV. 


Military  Forces  of  Morocco. 

XN  O  fooner  had  ambition,  religion,  and 
thofe  clafiiing  intcrefts  wliich  difturb  and 
dcfolate  the  earth,  fet  nitlonin  arms  againft 
nation,  than  each  mufl  be  fupplied  with 
foldiers  for  its  defence :  the  cuftom,  in- 
deed, which  Kings  now  have  of  keeping 
ftaiiding  armies,  is  not  ver^  ancient. 

The  numerous  levies  made  by  the  Kings 
of  Morocco  were,  at  firft,  either  to  proteft 
their  rehgion  or  maintain  their  fovereignty 
over  Spain ;  their  foldiers  were  either  aftu- 
ated  by  the  fpjrit  of  Mahometanifm  or  the 
hope  of  pillage.  Thefe  fovereigns  had  no 
troops  properly  their  own,  nor,  perhaps, 
had  they  revenues  fufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance. To  this  want  of  a  concerted 
plan  between  King  and  People  we  may  ap- 
U  4  pareutl^ 
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parently  attribute  thofe  revolutions  which 
formerly  diftrafted  the  empire,  multiplied 
its  fovereigns,  and  expofed  the  ever-vary- 
ing people  to  fuch  continued  changes  ia 
their  mafters. 

After  the  twelfth  century  the  States 
poliquercd  by  Jacob  Almonfor  were  again 
divided;  the  people  more  accuftomed  to 
war,  chofe  their  own  chiefs,  and,  in  the  tu- 
mult of  ftruggling  independence,  each 
province,  and  almoft  each  city,  had  its 
king.  The  power  of  fuch  trifling  ftates, 
ever  in  fedition,  was  very  unable  to  refift 
the  efforts  of  an  ambitious  conqueror. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  feventeeth  cen- 
tury new  revolutions  took  place,  nor  did 
the  Empire  of  Morocco  acquire  its  prefent 
form  and  degree  of  confiftency  till  under 
the  government  of  Muley  Arfliid  and  Mu- 
ley  Ifhmael.  Thefe  Princes  chofe  for  their 
affociates,  and  the  participators  of  their  fa- 
vours, fome  determined  mountaineers,  and 
negroes  brought  from  the  South.  With 
thefe  they  prcfcntly  fubjugated  a  multi- 
tude of  thofe  petty  kings,  without  power, 

without 
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without  foldiers^  confequently  without  de- 
fence, that  then  exifted  throughout  Bar- 
bary. 


After  Muley  Iflimael  had  well  eftablllhcd 
his  authority,  he  obliged  the  provinces  to 
fupply  him  with  troops,  by  whofe  aid  he 
might  make  this  authority  refpefted.  But 
thcfe  part  oral  loldicrs,  who  became  foldieri 
only  from  fear,  and  whom  inter  eft  or  de- 
fpair  might  occafion  to  revolt,  iiifpiredbut 
little  confidence  in  a  prince  fo  ambltlpus. 

Defirous  of  acquiring  a  military  efta- 
blifliment,  whofe  intereft  it  ihould  be  to 
increafe  his  own  perfonal  glory,  he  tran- 
fported  negroe  families  from  the  South,  of 
whom  his  legions  might  be  tunned,  and  by 
ivhom  increafe d.  InftruftcJ  in  the  mihtary 
art  during  a  tolembly  long  reign,  thefe  ue^ 
groes  fuccefsfully  aided  in  eftabhfhhig  and 
confirming  defpotifm.  At  the  death  of 
Muley  1  111  ma  el,  near  a  hundred  thoufand 
negroes  had  ferved  him  as  foldicrs- 

The  feeblenefsof  hlsfucceCfors  augmented 
the  power  and  arrogance  of  this  military 

body. 
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body,  that  now  wasmafter  of  the  throne 
and  empire ;  it  was  become  equally  odious 
to  the  Sovereign  and  the  fubjedt.  After 
finding  himfelf  the  vi£lim  of  their  incon- 
ftancy  and  avarice,  Muley  Abdallah  felt  the 
neceffity  of  humbling  thefc  turbulent 
troops.  He  fowed  diffention  between  the 
negroes  and  the  principal  tril^es  of  the 
Moors,  fo  that  the  former  were  at  length 
facrificed  to  the  hatred  and  vengeance  of  the 
provinces,  and  to  the  political  repofe  and 
barbarity  pf  the  defpot. 

As  a  balance  to  the  power  of  thofe  ne- 
groes who  furvived  thefe  divifions,  this 
Prince  formed  bodies  of  troops  from  the 
mountaineers,  and  other  diftant  cafts,  who 
became  fo  many  hoftages  for  the  fidelity  of 
their  tribes.  Independent  of  the  legions 
in  adual  fervice,  each  province,  when 
needful,  was  obliged  to  furnifh  and  main- 
tain its  contingent  of  armed  troops. 

By  this  prudent  plan  the  defpot  always 
had  a  fufficient  body  of  forces,  at  his  com- 
mand, to  quell  any  provincial  infurredions. 
In  thefe  national  levies  he  alfo  founds  no- 

cciTary 
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peffary  fupport  againft  the  enterprizes  of 
the  negroes,  and  his  troops  divided  by  pre- 
judices concerning  their  colour,  their  ori- 
gin, religion,  for  fuch  prejudices  exift  the 
moft  in  the  moll  ignorant,  wer^  too  much 
difunited  among  themfelves  to  inspire  him 
with  fear. 

Such  then  was,  and  fuch  ftill  is,  the 
military  eftablifhment  of  the  Empire  of 
Morocco,  and  which  was  lefs  the  effeft  of 
a  pohtical  and  well-combined  plan,  than 
the  refuk  of  a  fucceflion  of  accideiits, 
that,  in  all  kingdoms^  after  having  de- 
ftroyed,  again  infenfibly  reflores  order ; 
like,  as  in  nature,  we  fee  a  calm  fucceed  to 
the  ihock  of  elements,  threatening  total 
defolation. 

Change  of  times  and  change  of  circum- 
fiances  have  given  birth  to  new  reforms. 
About  ten  years  ago  fifty  thoufand  ne- 
groes were  kept  in  pay  in  Morocco.  The 
reigning  Emperor  perceiving  that  the  main- 
tenance of  thefe  troops  was  be  a  me  bur- 
denfome,  at  a  time  when  the  public  diftrefs 
requlrcdi  or  enforced,    public  ceconomy. 
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detenniiiedy  in  order  to  prevent  every  dif- 
agreeable  confequeace,  to  dilarin  and  dif- 
band  the  negroes,  aAd  alio  ta  confine  them 
in  the  oppofitc  extremities  of  his  empire* 
Of  the  fifty  thoufand  he  prefcrved  only 
fpme  fitve  or  fix  as  his  body  guard,  feled« 
ing  thofe  in  wbofe  commanders  he  had 
the  greate^  confidence.  He  keeps  near 
his  perfon  a  ftiil  greater  number  of  trufty 
troops ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  total 
amount  to  more  than  between  fifteen  and 
eighteen  thoufand  men  in  conftant  pay  ;  a 
part  of  whom  are  always  feat  into  the 
di^ant  provinces,  to#prote6l  the  tax*ga« 
therers. 

Yet  muft  not  the  military  power  of  the 
Empire  of  Morocco  be  eftimatedat  twenty 
thoufand  men.  Ahhough  their  employ- 
ment is  that  of  agriculture,  moft  of  the 
Moors  arc  ipldiers,  or,  in  cafe  of  need,  can 
foon  lo  become  ;  not  any  of  them  but  keep 
a  horfc,  a  fabre,  and  a  mulket,  and  who  are 
not  ready  to  march  at  the  firft  command  of 
the  Monarch, 

When 
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When  the  Emperor  is  in  want  of 
troops,  each  provijice,  on  his  requifition^ 
fupplies  and  maintains  a  number  of  men 
proportionate  to  its  population  and  its 
wealth  ;  but  thefe  extraordinary  levies  are 
only  kept  in  fervice  when  the  tillage  of 
their  lands  does  not  require  their  prefence ; 
that  is  to  fay,  between  feed  lime  and  har- 
veft,  and  after  harve ft  till  it  is  again  necef- 
fary  to  prepare  their  lands.  The  Em- 
peror beftows  no  other  gratifications  on 
thefe  provincial  troops  thnn  fuch  as  he 
himfelf  pleafes,  and  which  are  never  of 
any  great  value. 

It  muft  be  remembered  that  this  empire, 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  its  neigh- 
bours, ftands  lefs  in  need  of  the  fupport 
of  numerous  armies.  A  detachment  of 
four  or  fix  thoufand  men,  who  march  and 
accompany  the  dcfpot,  is  fufficient  to 
maintain  order  throughout  his  provinces, 
and  to  infpire  the  States  to  the  weft  of  his 
Empire  with  dread,  where  nature  has  done 
nothing  in  defence  of  the  people,  and 
where  agriculture  and  the  spirit  of  trade 

have 
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have  encouraged  tlt^e  love  of  public  tran- 
quiUity, 

When  thofe  tribes  that  inhabit  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  give 
tokens  of  infurreftion,  fometen  or  twelve 
thoufand  additional  troops,  of  the  provincial 
levies,  are  fufficient  to  reduce  them  to  obe« 
dience.  Thefe  expeditions  genop^llj  con- 
iift  in  ravaging  the  country,  and  in  the 
deftruftion  of  thofe  wretches  who  have 
neither  money  to  purchafe  remiffion  nor 
arms  for  felf-defence.  Such  incurfions 
are  the  more  frequent  in  the  Empire  of 
Morocco  bccaufe  that  fear,  there,  continu- 
ally keeps  the  minds  of  men  in  fermenta- 
tion ;  it  is  a  fmothered  fire,  the  embers  of 
which  occafionally  glow,  but  are  unable  to 
produce  a  flame.  The  people  are  too 
much  debafed  ;  there  is  too  little  concord 
among  the  different  tribes,  which  are  al- 
ways too  much  divided  among  themfelves 
to  produce  any  great  efFedSrf 

As  the  military  forces  of  ftates  are 
in  proportion  to  their  population,  and 
their   progrcfs   in   the   artsj    I    prcfurhe, 

thele 
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thefe  clrcumftances  taken  into  the  eill- 
mate,  there  are  more  fuldicrs  in  the  Empire 
of  Morocco  than  under  the  Princes  of  Eu- 
rope, if  we  except  thoie  nations  where 
the  people  are  entirely  educated  in  the  ufe 
of  arms,  and  where  each  man  is  a  foldier* 
The  population  of  this  empire  has  but  lit- 
tle relation  to  its  extent,  fuice  it  appears 
that  two  thirds  of  it  lie  uncultivated  and 
uninhabited.  I  doubt  whether  this  popu- 
lation exceeds  fix  millions,  and  do  not  fup- 
pofe  it  can  be  lefs  than  five. 

Not  with  flan  ding  that  thefe  people  are 
naturally  addi£led  to  the  fhepherd's  and 
the  farmers  life,  yet,  having  the  conti- 
nual revolutions  which  have  cxiflcd  among 
their  anceftors  before  their  eyes,  mili- 
tary ideas  are  kept  up  in  their  imagi- 
nations, and  even  give  birth  to  the  chief 
of  their  amufements.  I  fuppofe  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  might,  w^ith  great 
eafc,  raile  from  two  to  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  men,  did  he  find  fo  great  a  force  nc- 
ceflTary*  True  it  is  that  armies  thus  nu- 
merous would  foon  experience  want  of  fub"- 
fiftcnce  in  a  country  laid  waftc  by  its  own 
2  poNxny^ 
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poverty,  that  they  miift  prefently  be 
difperfed,  and  for  this  fole  reafon  annihi* 
lated. 

It  would  likewife  fcarcely  be  poflible  to 
put  fo  large  a  body  ia  motion,  and  to  rcnr 
der  it  aftually  ferviceable  in  an  open  coun- 
try, where  there  are  no  places  of  arms  or 
fortrefles  to  form  magazines,  protedl  a  re- 
treat, or  rally  a  defeated  army. 

It  may  alfo  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that 
this  empire  will  never  have  need  to  make 
fuch  efforts,  fo  long  as  it  (hall  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  its  neighbours.  This  time, 
however,  will  come,  (hould  the  regency  of 
Algiers  change  its  principles  and  conftitu- 
tion,  and,  bufied  with  projefts  of  ambition, 
endeavour  to  extend  its  empire.  This 
would  apparently  be  difficult  to  execute, 
though  fomewhat  like  this  is  to  be 
feared,  frcm  the  difllke  thefe  two  States 
have  to  each  other  '*•      It  the  government 


*  The  regency  of  Algiers  is  a  military  power,  com- 
pofcd  of  Turks,  whom  the  Moors  regard  as  ufurpers;  for 
which  reafon  there  is  a  continiul  jciloufy  between  this  re- 
gency and  the  court  of  Morocco, 

of 
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of  Algiers  continues  prudent,  k  will 
fcarcely  attempt  to  extend  its  domains  ;  it 
is  quite  fufficient  that  it  has  at  prefent  ^ 
multitude  of  Moorifh  tribes  under  its  yoke, 
which  they  fupport  with  repugnance. 
This  regency  would  like  wife  no  longer 
preferve  its  ariftocracy  and  its  flrength^ 
were  it  to  extend  itfelf  by  conqueft. 

Were  the  Moors  capable  of  union,  and 
fufceptible  of  courage,  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  much  more  eafy  for  the  Sharifs  of  Mo- 
rocco to  exterminate  the  power  of  Algiers, 
than  for  the  Algerines  to  make  conquefts 
In  Morocco.  According  to  prefent  appear- 
ances, no  change,  however,  can  with  pro- 
bability be  prefnged ;  but,  fhould  the 
Turks  receive  any  fevere  checks  in  Eu- 
rope, it  may  well  be  feared  that  the  regen- 
cies of  Barbary  would  anew  become  the 
afylum  of  the  Ottoman  foldiery  and  ma- 
rine, which  might  expofe  the  fhores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  future  revolutioUi 


The  troops  kept  in  pay  by  the  Emperor 

of   Morocco,    that  may  be  looked  upon 
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as  his  body  guard,  and  that  at  prefent 
do  not  exceed  eighteen  thoufand  men^ 
have  vaiious  divifions;  they  are  diitin« 
guiflied  hy  their  tribes,  the  Negroes,  the 
Ludaya,  the  Gayoran,  and  others ;  each 
have  their  colours,  and  their  fignal  of  ral* 
lying.  Thefe  divifions  are  compofed  of 
a  number  .of  companies,  each  confifting  of 
a  hundred  men;  every  company  ha§  its 
chief,  or  captain,  whom  they  call  the  chief 
of  a  hundred;  under  him  are  two  officers, 
who  command  fifty  each  ;  and  ten  other 
more  inferior  officers,  who  have  the  com* 
mand  of  ten  men  each.  All  that  thefe 
troops  know  of  military  difcipline  is  fub* 
miffion  to  their  fuperiors  ;  they  are  not 
fubjed  to  any  precifion  in  their  exercife  of 
mancBuvres. 

The  embodied  troops  that  form  the 
Emperor's  guard  are,  in  Morocco,  known 
by  the  title  of  Al  Boccari,  or  Sidi  Boc- 
cari,  Muley  Ifhmael  having  put  himfelf 
under  the  aufpices  of  this  commentator  of 
the  Koran,  and  confecrated  his  firft  legions 
in  the  oath  he  adminiftered  to  them. 
4  His 
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His  book,  depofited  under  a  tent  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  army,  is  the  fignal  for  rallying 
the  troops,  and  a  fort  of  pledge  for  their 
fidelity.  Thus,  likewife,  had  the  Cartha- 
ginians a  facred  tabernacle,  befide  the  tent 
of  the  general,  to  which  the  whole  army 
di  reded  its  devotion. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco  has  but  few 
infentry  in  his  fervice  ;  the  chief  force 
of  his  armies  confifts  in  his  cavalry ;  but 
that  cavalry,  always  aftlng  in  diforder, 
would  be  very  little  able  to  refift  the  fliock 
of  the  European  horfe.  There  is  no  kind 
of  uniformity  either  among  the  men  or 
horfes  ;  the  reigning  Emperor  feemed  in- 
clined to  introduce  fome  diftin£lion  of  re- 
gimental drefs,  but  this  novelty  never  be- 
came prevalent* 

The  Moors  are  good  horfemen  ;  they 
can  endure  hunger,  thirft,  fatigue,  and 
every  inconvenience  ;  they  have  the  ne- 
ceffary  qualities  to  form  good  foldlers,  but 
they  are  not  fo  formed, 

X  2  Armies 
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Armies  among  the  Moors  are  ufually 
drawn  up  in  a  crefcent,  the  ftrength  of 
which  is  in  the  centre  :  here  alfo  the  artil- 
lery is  placed?  their  whole  art  of  attack 
confifts  in  afting  with  the  detachments  at 
the  two  extremities,  fo  as  to  furround  the 
enemy,  put  him  between  two  fires,  and  at 
the  fame  timeexpofe  him  to  be  cannonaded 
by  the  artillery. 

When  an  army  is  in  motion  little  care  is 
taken  of  a  fupply  of  provifions  ;  it  ufuaJly 
encamps  near  fprings,  or  a  river,  and  the 
provinces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
camp  are  commanded  to  fix  their  markets 
in  its  environs,  that  each,  paying  for  what 
he  wants,  may  obtain  food  and  neceflaries ; 
ihould  there  be  a  fcarcity  in  fuch  provinces, 
the  enterprize  muft  be  abandoned  j  in  dry 
feafons  the  Emperor  has  often  been 
obliged  to  defift  from  an  expedition  for 
w^ant  of  pafturage,  or  of  water,  for  the 
horfe. 

All  the  arms  neceflTary  for  war  arc  not 
fabricated  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco  :  the 
reigning  Emperor,  dcfirous  of  eftablifliing 

founderies 
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founderles  for  artillery,  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  fent  for  the  neccffiiry  workmen  to 
Conftr^ntinojile  ;  but  this  projeft  w:^s  aban- 
doned^ equally  on  account  of  the  expence 
and  becaufe  he  feared  left  his  fubjtdls 
inigjht  turn  this  art  to  the  deft ru£l ion  of 
his  own  power.  He  contented  himfelf 
with  forming  a  manufaftory  for  bombS  at 
Tetuan  ;  that,  in  the  fabrication  of  thefe, 
he  might  melt  down  a  number  of  wafte 
cannon,  of  which  he  could  make  no  other 
ufe. 

During  the  laft  fifteen  or  twenty  yeats 
this  Emperor  has  procured  more  than  fixty 
mortars  of  various  dimenllons,  and  above 
two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  which 
he  has  received  as  prefents  fro^m  foreign 
courts,  or  has  purchafed  by  his  agents. 
He  has  like  wife  exercifed  fome  pupils  in 
the  art  of  gunnery,  and  the  firing  of 
bombs  ;  but  pupils  never  become  maftcrs 
when  they  do  nothing  but  what  they  are 
bidden,  and  where  the  mind  Is  not  fufcepr 
tible  of  thofe  principles  by  which  art  is 
brought  to  perfe<5lion. 

X  2  tw 
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The  muikets  neceflary  for  defence  are 
forged  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  and 
for  this  purpofe  they  ufe  the  iron  of  Bif- 
cay,  which  is  more  eafily  worked  and  po- 
lifhed  than  that  of  the  north.  Thefe 
muikets  are  made  too  heavy,  are  about  fix 
feet  and  a  half  long,  and  are  too  much 
loaded  with  iron  ;  they  fatigue  the  foldier, 
and  the  muzzles  drop  when  they  fire ; 
their  locks  are  fafe  and  folid,  but  fnap 
hard,  and  are  confequently  flow. 

The  fabres  ufed  by  the  Moors  are  alfo 
manufaftured  in  Morocco,  and  from  the 
iron  of  Bifcay.  There,  as  every  where  clfe, 
certain  waters  are  found,  which  temper 
fteel  with  greater  perfedion. 

Gunpowder  is  likewife  made  in  this 
empire,  but  the  fulpher  which  is  ufed  is 
brought  from  Europe.  Not  having  ac- 
quired fufficient  art  in  purifying  their 
powder,  it  is  fo  glutinous  that,  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  difcharge,  the  priming  will 
not  take  fire,  or,  at  leaft,  retards  the  ex- 
plofion  ;    the   bad  quality  of  the  powder 

likewife 
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likewife  renders  it  fufceptible  of  humi- 
dity, and  prevents  its  being  long  pre- 
ferved. 


X4 
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CHAP.     XVI. 


Maritime  Strength  of  the  Empire  of  Mo^ 
rocco. 


HE  world  is  no  better  informed  con- 
cerning  the  naval  than  the  military  power 
of  Morocco,  before  and  after  the  tenth 
century.  We  only  know  that,  in  the  time 
of  Jacob  Almonfor,  and  afterward,  under 
fome  of  his  fucceffors,  various  confiderable 
armaments  were  formed  to  tranfport  the 
troops  of  Morocco  into  Spain,  and  profit 
by  the  divifions  which  then  diftrafted  that 
country  ;  but  we  are  unacquainted  with 
thefe  armaments  in  the  detail.  It  (hould 
feem  that  the  forefts,  which  then  remained 
pn  the  northern  part  of  the  coaft,  were 
exceedingly  ufeful  for  their  fliipbuilding ; 
but,  as  the  marine,  after  the  maritime  ef- 
forts which  had  exhaufted  Rome  and  Car- 
thage, was  only  at  this  time  reviving,  wc 

cannot 
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cannot  have  any  very  high  ideas  of  it^ 
ilrength  in  thofe  countries. 

Probably,  after  the  expulfion  of  the 
Moors  frofti  Spain,  and  thofe  revolutions 
which  internally  diftra£led  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  all  naval  exertions,  were  long  re- 
nounced- The  coafts  of  Barbary,  wafhed 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Weftcm 
Ocean,  only  gave  harbour  to  fome  pi* 
rates  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  thefe,  it  Is  pre- 
fumed,  could  not  be  very  great,  the  Por- 
tuguefe  having  conquered  Ceuta,  Arzilla 
and  Tangle rs.  Navigation  began  to  be 
encouraged  under  the  reign  of  Muley  Ifh- 
mael,  when  thefe  towns  had  been  aban* 
doned,  and  commerce  became  more  gene- 
jally  promoted  throughout  Europe* 

The  river  of  Sallee,  which  brought  vet- 
feh  to  the  towns  of  Sallee  and  Rabat^  was 
af  that  time  more  navigable  than  it  is  at 
prefent,  and  admitted  veflels  of  great  bur- 
den, and  heavily  built.  Sallee  was  a  kind 
of  republic,  feudatory  to  Muley  Ifhmael, 
ttie  people  of  which  addi<5ledthemfelves  to 
trade  and  piracy.     The  Sallee  rovers*  be- 
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qaine  formidable  to  the  merchants  of  £u« 
rope,  and  their  very  name  ftill  prcfcrves 
fome  impreffion  of  the  fears  they  at  that 
time  infpired,  but  which  now  daily 
weaken. 

Muley  Iflimael  received  ten  per  cent,  on 
each  prize  from  the  Corfairs  of  this  re- 
gency^ and  alfo  ten  flaves  from  every  hun- 
dred. The  gallies  that  cruifed  in  the 
ftraits  wholly  appertained  td  the  £m* 
perof.  An  old  Moor,  whom  I  knew,  and 
who  wasaihipboy  on  board  thefd  gallies, 
has  aflured  me,  they  carried  no  cannon^ 
that  they  were  ballafted  with  flints  ga- 
thered on  the  Tea  fide,  or  the  banks  of  the 
riVer,  Which  WSs  their  whole  ammunition ; 
that,  revving  along-fide  merchant  veffels, 
which  at  that  time  were  themfelves  ill 
armedj  they  fliowered  fuch  a  quantity  of 
thele  ftones,  on  board,  that  the  failors  were 
obliged  to  run,  and  they  took  poffcllion  of 
the  fhip. 

Hiftory  informs  us  that  the  cuftom  of 
flinging  ftones  is  moft  ancient  among  the 
Moors,  as  it  alio  was  among  the  inhabi- 
tants 
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talits  of  the  Balearic  iflands,  now  called 
Majorca  and  Minorca ;  for,  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians, 
the  Moors  were  oppofcd  to  thefe  peo- 
ple, whom  they  fought  at  their  own 
weapons. 

Muley  Idimael  maintahied  flaves  froni 
oftemation,  employed  them  in  the  building 
of  his  palaces,  and  facrificed  them  to  his 
caprice  and  ferocity.  Under  the  reign  of 
Muley  Abdaliah,  Sallee  and  Rabat  pre- 
ferved  their  municipal  government ;  and 
piracy,  fubjeft  to  fimilar  taxation,  hadfimi- 
lar  fuccefsj  except  that  this  Prince  referved 
the  flaves  to  himfelf,  paying  the  pirate  for 
them  at  the  rate  of  fifty  piafters  per  head. 
Equally  cruel  with  his  father,  Muley  Ab- 
daliah put  many  of  them  to  death,  in  his 
fanguinary  madnefs,  but  he  allowed  them 
to  be  ranfomed. 

The  reigning  Emperor,  who  has  not 
inherited  the  ferocity  of  his  forefathers, 
having  deprived  the  regency  of  Sallee  of 
its  riches,  privileges,  and  independence, 
comnunded   the    Ccrfairs   to  aft  for  his 
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profit ;  and,  confidering  the  redemption  of 
flaves  as  a  fource  of  revenue,  he  has  treated 
them  with  more  humanity. 

This  change,  in  the  manner  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  town 
of  Sallee,  has  been  favourable  to  the  com- 
mercial part  of  Europe.  The  courage  of 
the  Sallee  rovers,  no  longer  excited  by  in- 
tereft,  which  is  the  moft  powerful  of  mo- 
tives for  the  undertaking  of  dangerous  en- 
terprizes,  declines ;  deprived  of  the  profits 
of  their  piracies,  they  are  no  longer  eager 
in  fearch  of  perils. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  Em? 
peror  had  veflels  built  at  Sallee,  which 
would  carry  (ix-and-twenty,  and  even  fix- 
and-thirty  guns  ;  for  the  earthquake,  fo 
deftruftive  to  Lifbon,  which  happened  on 
the  firft  of  November,  1 755,  increafed  the 
depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  to 
near  thirty  feet  at  flood  time.  The  fands, 
however,  annually  accumulate,  and  the 
burden  of  veffels  is  obliged  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  depth  of  water  at  the  bar. 

Thefc 
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Thcfe  large  veffels  infpired  confiderable 
fear^  but  did  little  damage ;  heavily  and 
difproportionately  built,  they  were  bad  fai- 
lers,  and  perifhed^  in  time^  through  the 
inexperience  of  their  captains*  Piracy  at 
this  time  had  but  little  fuccefs  ;  and  the 
lefs  becaufe  that  France  and  Spain  were 
then  at  war  with  England,  and  merchant 
fhips  either  durft  not  keep  the  feas  or 
were  obliged  to  be  ftrong  enough  to  fuf* 
tain  an  aftion.  The  peace  of  1763  once 
more  occafioned  the  people  of  Sallee  to 
make  new  efforts  ;  they  took  fome  Pro- 
vencal fhips  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
crews  of  which,  imagining  they  were 
chaccd  by  Algcrine  cor  fair  s^  durft  not 
make  any  detence. 

They  bad  the  like  fuccefs  in  the  Wef- 
tern  Ocean,  and  in  two  years  took  more 
than  fifteen  veffels,  ten  of  which  were 
Frenchi 

One  Captain  Motard  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  man  among  them  who  made  any  re* 
fillance.  The  memory  of  the  adion  he 
iufl:ained  merits  to  be  preferved  to  his  ho- 
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nour ;  his  whole  ftrength  cpnfifted  but  of 
four  cannon,  and  twenty-four  men,  fome 
of  whom  were  paflengers  ;  yet  did  he  va- 
loroufly  defend  himfelf  within  piftol  (hot 
againft  Reys  Salah,  a  reputed  defperado, 
and  who  commanded  a  xebeick  of  twenty- 
four  guns  and  a  hundred-and-thirty  men. 
Motard  ftruck  juft  as  his  veffel  was  fink- 
ing, having  loft  a  part  of  his'  men,  and 
killed  or  difabled  more  than  forty  of  the 
crew  of  the  corfair* 

When  Sidy  Mahomet  had  made  peace 
with  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  he 
colle£led  all  his  veffels  into  a  fquadron, 
that  he  might  maintain  his  marine  force, 
and  add  to  its  refpeftability. 

Five  of  thefe  his  frigates,  or  xebecks, 
as  they  were  returning  from  Tunis  in  Sep- 
tember, 1773»  were  encountered  off  Cape 
Spartel  by  the  Chevalier  Adlon  *,  at  that 


*  The  fame  gentleman  who,  (bmctimc  afterward,  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  the  court  of  Naples,  to  whom  the  King 
has  fince  confided  the  adminiftratlon  of  the  marine,  and 
alfo  the  war  department— The  Chevalier  A^on  is  an 
Englidiman,  and  at  prefcnt  well  known  in  Europe. 

time 
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time  the  commander  of  a  fmall  Tufcau 
frigate.  After  a  few  broadfid^s  he  dif- 
ordered  and  difperfed  four  of  them.  Reys 
Lafchmi  Mifterip  of  Rabat,  who  led  the 
van,  had  the  courage  fingly  to  engage  the 
Chevalier,  as  well  to  relieve  his  aflbciatcs 
as  to  give  them  time  to  rally,  and  return  to 
the  charge ;  but  the  valorous  men  of  Sal* 
lee  were  not  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  they 
made  for  the  Port  of  Laracha,  and  two 
of  the  four,  in  their  great  haftc,  were 
ftrandcd,  Reys  Lafchmi  Mifteri  was  forced, 
after  a  ihort  engagement,  to  ilrike,  and 
was  brought  into  Legliora, 

On  this  day  the  Chevalier  Adon,  with 
a  fmall  Tufcan  frigate,  deftroycd  a  part  of 
the  maritime  force  of  Morocco  ;  the  fleets 
of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  never  had 
a  fimilar  vidlory-  The  whole  naval  force 
of  Sidy  Mahomet  *  confifts  in  little  more 


'•  Al!  the  Emperors  have  the  title  of  Mulcy,  whlcH,  m 
AishtCf  Cigmfici  Lord  and  Matter :  the  reigning  Emperor, 
xefpeftiog  the  Dame  oi  the  Prophet,  after  whom  he  is  called, 
ha<  afllimed  the  epithet  Sidy,  w  hlch  has  the  fame  fignilica^ 
ticm  u  Mukyi  hut  if  more  rtfpcCtful* 
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than  fix  or  eight  frigates  of  two  hundred 
tons  burthen,  with  port  holes  for  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  fix-pounders,  and,  perhaps^ 
a  dozen  galiies.  He  has  a  number  of  failors 
regiftered,  who  receive  a  fmall  pay,  but 
which  is  not  fixed  ;  fo  that  his  fubjeftd 
are  littk  inclined  to  a  feafaring  life,  and 
become  failors  with  reluflancei; 

The  choice  of  commanders  is  lefs  influ- 
enced by  the  opinion  entertained  of  their 
capacity  than  that#  of  their  known 
wealth  J  the  Emperor  feldom  will  truft 
his  (hips  to  any  but  rich  people,  who  are 
able  to  anfwer  for  accidents :  this  necefla- 
rily  occafions  the  commanders  to  fail  late, 
and  return  foon,  taking  care  to  avoid  all 
perils  which  may  endanger  their  fortune 
and  peace  of  mindi 

Although  the  naval  ftreiigth  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco  is  not  very  confiderable^ 
the  fituation  of  his  ftates  will  always  be 
an  advantage :  he  poffeffes  Tangiers  and 
Tetuan  at  the  different  mouths  of  the 
ftrait,  through  which  velfels  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  failing  for  the  Mediteranean^ 

muft 
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muft  pafs ;  and  his  row  gallies,  in  fo  nar« 
row  a  paflage,  are  always  capable  of  cal- 
culating their  diftances,  and  afcertaining  a 
iafe  retreat. 


Vol.  L 
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CHAP-     XVil. 


Revenues  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco^ 


BSOLUTE  mafter  of  every  thing 
contained  within  his  dominions,  it  may 
feem  ufelefs,  or  fuperfluous,  to  form  any 
cftimate  of  the  revenues  of  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  lince  they  depend  fo  entirely 
on  his  will.  To  render  his  yoke  more 
light,  however,  and  to  encourage  his  flaves 
In  their  labours,  he  nourifhes  among  them 
ideas  of  property :  the  Defpot  contents 
himfelf  with  thofe  impofitions  prefcribed 
by  the  Koran,  fave  and  except  fuch  innova- 
tions as  have  been  introduced  by  time  and 
cuftom,  and  which  are  held  in  refpeft  by  a 
people  fo  fubmiffive. 

The  taxes  which  the  Koran  allows,  and 

which  tiie  Arab  Monarchs  have  ever  ex- 

*  afted 
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aSed  ffom  their  hulbandmeii  and  (hepherd 
fubjefts,  confift  in  tenths,  on  all  thepro^ 
duflions  of  their  lands  and  herds. T  h  is 
impoft,  which  is  the  mofV  ancient,  the  mod 
natural,  and  the  leaft  deftruftive  of  all  tri- 
butes paid  by  the  cultivator,  was  fufficient 
in  thofe  ages,  when  the  Sovereign  kept 
no  ftanding  armies,  and  when  the  defence 
of  property,  the  intereft  of  religion,  or  ra- 
ther the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  and  the  thirft 
of  plunder,  made  foldiers  flock  to  his 
flandards. 

Taxation  remained  the  fame  when  the 
various  States  of  Morocco  ere£ted  them- 
feives  intomoirarcliies;  thewantsof  thefe 
petty  fovereigns  were  not  fufficiently  exi- 
gent, nor  had  they  fufficient  ftraigth,  to 
enforce  the  exa£tion  of  heavier  contribu- 
tions. In  thefe  diftant  times  the  revenues 
of  the  kings  of  Morocco  could  not  have 
been  very  confiderable;  the  burden  lay 
light  upon  the  people,  and  they  were  flill 
better  able  to  bear  it,  becaufe  they  had 
few  wants,  and  were  in  thofe  days  more 
wealthy, 

Y  2  It 
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It  alfo  appears  probable  that  interior 
commerce^  >yhich  originates  in  barter  and 
the  exchange  of  the  refpeftive  produdls^ 
and  which  mofts  produces  intercourfe  be- 
tween nations,  was  in  thefe  times  more 
active  than  it  is  at  prefent,  and  that  the 
communication  was  much  greater,  and 
more  continual,  between  th^  nations  who 
inhabit  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and 
thofe  on  the  coafts  of  Barbary.  The  his- 
tories, the  narratives,  the  tales  which  the 
old  people  of  the  country  repeat,  and  tra- 
ditionally tranfmit  to  their  children,  and 
with  which  they  amufe  their  fanciful  avi- 
dity, all  mention  the  gold  duft  which  the 
Moors  received  from  Tombut,  and  other 
fouthern  countries  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Niger.  For  this  they  only  gave  the 
produiftions  of  their  lands,  which  they 
could  obtain  by  labour,  and  which  is  ever 
a  true  fource  of  wealth.  Wars,  revolu- 
tions, their  arbitrary  government,  the  Eu^ 
ropean  fettlements  on  the  African  (hores, 
and  other  caufes,  may,  perhaps,  have 
forced  trade  into  another  channel,  and  the 
provinces  of  Morocco  may  no  longer  have 
the  fame  rcfources. 

It 
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It  cannot,  at  firil:  view,  be  doubted  but 
that  this  trade  ia  gold  duft  was  formerly  a 
part  of  the  merchandize  of  interior  Africa, 
before  the  coaft  had  any  immediate  in- 
tercourfe  or  commerce  with  Europe, 
when  we  confider  the  immenfe  riches  ac- 
cumulated at  Carthage,  and  the  prodigious 
efforts  that  republic  made,  during  wars 
that  continued  more  than  half  a  century. 

After  revolutions  fo  great,  the  different 
tribes  of  the  Moors  muft  have  kept  thefe 
communications  open,  but  with  lefs  vi- 
gour and  fuccefs,  the  means  of  fuch  com- 
munications having  continued  in  a  fluflua- 
ting  ilate  till  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth,  cen- 
tuay.  It  is  fufficiently  apparent  that,  not 
before  this  period,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  did  the  treafures  of  Africa  find  a 
new  and  fwifter  vent,  in  confequencc  o£ 
the  progrefs  of  navigation* 

Yet  mufl:  we  be  aftoniflied  when  we  re- 
member the  riches  that  were  colle£led  and 
heaped  together  among  the  mountains  of 
Morocco,  at  thofe  which  were  feized  by 
Muley  Arfhid,  in  the  firfl  adta  of  his  fero- 
y  3  dx>f  \ 
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city;  and  afterward  at  the  quantity  of 
gold  ducats,  in  the  time  of  Muley  Ifhmael, 
which  fome  wealthy  families  had  pre- 
ferved,  and  the  remains  of  which  they 
have  concealed  from  the  avidity  of  his  fwc^ 
celibrSf 

The  Empire  was,  beyond  contradict 
tion,  more  rich  in  thefe  ancient  times,  be- 
caufe  that  property  was  better  fecured,  and 
induftry  had  more  freedom  of  exertion, 
whence  the  people  were  univerfally  more 
at  their  eafe,  Muley  Ifhmael  himfelf,  du-r 
ring  a  long  reign,  maintained  numerous 
forces,  was  ever  in  motion,  and  erefted 
many  buildings,  without  augmenting  the 
former  taxes,  or  eftablifhing  new  ;  and,  af- 
ter reigning  fifty- four  years  in  a  ftate  of 
continual  agitation,  he  left  behind  him 
near  a  hundred  millions  of  livres,  or  full 
four  millions  fterling, 

The  Jev^rs,  who  were  the  coUedors  of 
taxes  over  the  whole  coaft,  that  the  Emperor 
jnight  continue  them  in  their  office,  annu- 
ally prcfented  him  with  a  faddle,  the  trees 
of   which  were  covered   with   plates   of 

gold 
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gold,  and  the  buckles,  the  flirrups,  and  the 
bridle  furniture,  were  of  the  fame  metaL 
If  we  fuppofe  the  wliole  worth  of  this 
prefent  to  be  fome  thuty  or  forty  marks  of 
gold,  it  ftill  would  only  amount  to  five- 
and-twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  lures,  or 
from  a  thoufand  to  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
The  Jews,  who  \i'ere  then  ten  times  as  nu- 
merous  as  they  are  at  prefent,  paid,  as  a  tax 
upon  the  whole  people,  a  hen  and  twelve 
chickens  in  gold,  artfully  wrought,  the  fea- 
thers in  flakes,  and  fhaded  in  coloured 
maflic* 

TJiis  was  lefs  a  burdenfome  impofitlon 
than  an  offering  of  homage  from  the  Jewifh 
nation  to  the  Sovereign ;  and  this  art  it- 
felf,  fo  much  vaunted,  and  now  fo  utterly 
unknown,  is  a  proof  that  the  country  was 
more  wealthy,  and  that  the  induftry  and 
invention  of  its  workmen  were  thereby 
incited-  All  circumftanccs  demon  ft  rate 
that  gold  was  plentiful  in  Morocco  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  while  now  a  debtor,  who 
is  making  a  payment  of  a  thoufand  crowns^ 
often  Ihall  not  poflefs,  among  his  money, 
a  fingle  ducat  in  gold. 

Y  4  A^cvi^ 
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A  circumftance  ilill  more  fortunate,  at 
that  time,  for  the  people  was  that  provi- 
lions  were  at  a  very  low  price.  Corn  was 
fold  for  lefs  than  five  fliillings  the  Setter  of 
Paris  * ;  the  farmers  who  brought  it  into 
their  cities,  having  cblledled  money  from  all 
who  wifhed  to  buy,  abandoned  the  re- 
mainder to  the  firft  comer.  In  a  country 
where  there  are  no  wants,  it  cannot  be  af- 
firmed there  are  any  poor*  A  country 
Moor,  already  fupplied  with  every  necef- 
fary,  except  flioes,  and  fope  to  wafli  his 
haick,  previous  to  fbme  feftival,  took  to 
marketi  perhaps,  fix  quintals  of  wheat  on 
his  cjimel,  and  returned  fatisfied  if  he  could 
only  bring  back  two  pair  of  (hoes,  or  flip^ 
pers,  one  for  his  wife,  and  another  for  him- 
felf,  and  two  pounds  of  fope  to  wafli  their 
garments ;  all  of  which  would  fcarcely  coft 
him  fix  and  fix  pence,  but  which  were 
quite  fufficient  to  make  him  fine  enough  to 
go  to  fome  wedding. 


•  The  weight  of  which  I  cftimatc  to  be  about  two 
•quintals  and  a  half. 


I  (hall 
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I  ihall  not  here  enquire  Into  all  the  va- 
riations to  which,  during  a  century,  the 
revenues  of  the  empire  have  been  fubje£t, 
nor  fhall  I  difcufs  the  caufes  of  thcfe  va- 
riations ;  fuffice  it  in  general  to  obferve, 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  refources  of  the 
State  became  iafufficient,  the  Monarchs 
have  taken  feveral  violent  methods  of  fup- 
plylng  deficiencies  ;  that  thefe  have  itifeu* 
fibly  drained  all  the  channels  of  commerce, 
have  relaxed  every  fpring  of  induftry,  and 
have  contributed  to  augment  the  poverty 
^nd  oppreffion  of  the  people*  I  fnall  con- 
fine myfelf  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
revenues  of  the  prefent  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  arc 
coUeftedt 

Thefe  revenues  I  fhall  diftinguifh  into 
ancient  and  modern  ;  the  ancient  confift  in 
the  tenths  levied  on  the  productions  of  the 
lands,  flocks,  and  herds,  the  capitation  tax 
of  the  Jews,  the  profits  of  coining,  arbi- 
trary taxes  and  impofitions,  and,  finally, 
the  duties  laid  on  the  importation  of  mer* 
chandizet 
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The  tithes  levied  on  the  procfui^ions  of 
lands,  flocks,  and  herds,  is  a  native  right, 
the  lefs  burdenfome  among  the  Moors  bc- 
csufe  that  the  hufbandman  pays  in  kind, 
and  not  according  to  any  variable  eftimate* 
He  who  grows  ten  bufhels  of  corn  pay* 
one  without  any  retrofpeft  or  enquiry  con- 
cerning a  more  abundant  harveft,  which, 
among  barbarous  ftates,  prefents  an  exam* 
pie  of  juftice  well  worthy  the  imitation  of 
the  moil  civilized. 

The  fecility  of  toileting  this  tithe  Is 
incrcafed,  becaufe  that  the  country  Moors, 
being  all  united  in  a  body  in  the  centre  of 
their  grounds,  are  tolerably  exaft  in  watch- 
ing each  other^  and  preventing  any  fraud 
being  committed  on  the  rights  of  the  Em- 
peror *•  As  this  tithe  is  paid  in  kind, 
from  every  fort  of  produft,  corn,  cattle, 
wool,  and  others,  the  Monarch  has  ma- 


^  The  coHeAing  of  a  like  tiihe  would  be  equally  and 
4ill  more  eafy  in  Europe,  becaufe  that  it  might  be  farmed 
to  the  communities  thcrafelves,  as  has  been  moft  judicioufly 
•bfcrved  by  M,  de  P'auhan  in  his  Projct  de  la  Dixme  Royalty 
whkk  is  not  the  lefs  piecious  for  being  old. 

gazines 
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gaxincs  in  the  great  provincial  towns, 
wherein  to  ftore  thefe  revenues,  which  he 
brings  to  market,  having  fir  ft  deduced  a  luf- 
ficient  tj^uanticy  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
palaces,  and  of  his  foldiers  and  fallors, 
among  whom  he  often  diftributes  wheat 
and  barley. 

The  profits  arifing  from  coining  arc 
very  moderate,  for  the  circulation  of  mo- 
ney throughout  this  empire  is  exceedingly 
fmalL  In  revenge  the  Emperor  fo  dt  bafes 
the  coin  by  alloy,  that  the  Spanifh  piafter, 
which,  according  to  the  alTay  of  Paris,  is 
worth  about  five  livres  {tvcn  fous,  or  four 
ihillings  and  feven-pence  halfpenny,  e  - 
changed  for  the  money  of  Morocco,  yields 
the  Emperor  about  fcven  livres  ten  fous,  or 
fix  fliiillngs  and  three  pence;  whence  it 
refults  that,  in  Morocco,  money  muft  be 
imported,  and  never  exported.  Tlie  tax 
that  the  Jews  pay,  as  a  tribute,  or  a  capi- 
tation  tax,  is  an  ancient  import,  which,  as 
I  have  already  obfcrved,  was  very  mode- 
rate. The  Jews  of  the  pre  fen  t  day  pay 
ten  fold  as  much  as  their  fathers  In  the  laft 
century,  and  their  population,  perhaps,  is 
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alio  ten  fold  decrcafed,  infomuch  that  the 
impoiitiODS  upon  this  nation,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  century,  have  increafed  in  the  ratio  of 
a  hundred  to  one* 

The  arbitrary  taxes,  or  cafual  impofi* 
tions  levied  on  provinces  and  wealthy  indi* 
vidua!  s,  form  an  indeterminate  revenue,  in* 
capable  of  fixed  valuation,  as  they  depend 
wholly  on  tlie  occaiion  and  temporary  cir- 
cumftances.  Motives  for  levying  thefe 
taxes  inceflantly  prefent  themfelves,  when 
the  rapacious  will  of  the  Prince  (hall  hap- 
pen to  equal  his  power.  Let  it  be  here  re* 
marked,  that,  in  defpotic  States,  the(e  de« 
ftructive  means  of  railing  wealth  are  like 
water  fp rings  and  mines,  they  are  ex^ 
haufted  by  too  frequent  ufe. 

The  duties  on  exports  and  imports  of 
foreign  merchandize  form  an  ancient 
branch  of  the  revenue,  levied  by  all  the 
Emperors  of  Morocco,  However  heavy 
thefe  duties  may  be  on  importation,  having 
once  paid  them,  the  goods  and  efFedts  may 
be   tranfportcd   through  all    parts  of  the 

empircj 
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empire^  without  being  liable  to  pay  any 
new  tax. 

The  duty  of  impbrtation  in  the  States 
of  Morocco  is  paid  in  kind^  which  fhould 
feem  to  be  an  advantage  to  the  merchant ; 
but,  it  will  eafily  be  perceived,  it  is,  there- 
fore, the  more  advantageous  to  the  Prince, 
who  retails  the  effefts  he  thus  acquirer 
with  profit. 

The  cuftom-houfe  duties  formerly  were 
but  trifling  throughout  the  empire,  becaufe 
that  maritime  commerce  had  not  then  ex- 
tended itfelf  as  at  prefent.  The  frequent 
revolutions,  llkewife,  in  the  country  ren* 
dered  the  condition  of  the  merchant  flue* 
tuating  and  dangerous,  and  banifhed  com- 
merce from  the  coafts  of  Barbary,  The 
revenue  they  produced  has  never  been  con- 
fiderablc,  except  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Sidy  Mahomet ;  commerce  was  at 
that  time  capable  of  increafe  throughout 
his  ftates  ;  but  he,  fmce,  ever  forming  his 
refolutions  on  momentary  convenience, 
has  fucceflively  augmented  the  duties. 
Whence  it  has  happened  here,  as  every 
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where  elfe,  in  proportion  as  the  impofts 
are  increafed^  commerce  has  neceflarily  di- 
miniihed.  This  Monarch  has^  perhaps^ 
more  effedually  drained  his  country  than  a 
conqueror  would  an  invaded  kingdom^ 
which  it  was  his  intent  to  abandon. 

Either  the  defire  or  the  neceffity  of 
adding  to  the  revenues  of  his  eftates  has 
induced  the  reigning  Emperor  to  impoie 
new  ta^eSy  which  have  raifed  fome  com- 
motions among  his  fubjedts*  A  poor  na« 
tion^  tenacious  of  its  former  cuftoms^  con«* 
£ned  in  its  objeds  of  induftry,  and  its 
means  of  barter,  is  impatient  under  new 
impofitions.  Thefe  recent  taxes  are  laid 
on  fnufF,  which  is  farmed  by  monopo- 
lizersy  *to  whom  the  Emperor  has  granted 
an  exclufive  privilege  ;  on  commodities  per 
load,  as  they  enter  and  go  out  of  towns> 
or  pafs  ferries  ;  on  \f  oollen  fluffs,  which 
muft  be  damped  before  they  are  brought  to 
market  ;  and,  alfo,  on  all  the  trinkets  made 
by  goldfmiths.  The  governors  of  the  ci- 
ties are  to  colleft  thefe  taxes  at  a  fixed 
fum,  by  wliich  they  very  feldom  are 
gainers.    Thefe  new  impofts,  which  would 

be 
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be  lefs  burdcnforae  in  countries  where  the 
fubje£ls  might  repay  themfelves  by  the 
encouragement  givfin  ta  their  induftry, 
having  been  confide  red  among  the  Moors 
as  innovations,  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
Koran,  almoft  occafioned  an  infurredion  at 
Mequinez  in  1778  ;  it  was  chiefly  quelled 
through  the  refolution  of  the  Chiefs,  and 
the  total  want  of  energy  among  the  peo- 
ple. 

In  the  prefent  exhaufted  ftate  of  the 
Empire  of  Morocco,  thefe  taxes  all  united 
are  fcarcely  fufEcient  for  its  own  fupport ; 
and  fo  little  can  oeconomy  fet  apart  for 
the  treafury  of  the  Emperor,  which  for- 
merly was  very  confide rable,  that,  drained 
by  a  concatenation  of  circumflanccs,  it 
was  reduced  in  1 782  to  about  two  millions 
of  ducats,  which  may  amount  to  twelve 
or  thirteen  millions  of  livres,  or  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  flerling  *.  Such  is 
the  flate  of  an  empire  that  nature  has  en* 


*  The  ducal  of  Moroccoj  as  paid  in  currcricyi  it 
cftim^ted  2t  fix  livic^,  tbkceco  foui,  tour  dcnicrs  of 
Fiance. 


odid  wftti  her  §t£Es>  sniE  wnichy  afLcf 

fapriTTg-  h^f*^  laict  iif^lnbrp?  hy-  the  gmrfftftrng 
paiuQIXS    of    rriaii^    i^    3;|C    iiifftgnt    tCZTCdhf 

III  the  Ifscnnii  ^roiunifi  T  insul  give  sbrser 
Bifluiv  air  the  tovereigiis  who  hsnre  go 
nersfid  diis  empire^  and  ot  the  RvoEiitioos 
which  havedpoleti  it  tti  lli  manir  rznges 
and  oppreimnis  »  the  traces  q£  wnBCiiy  6r 
6x31X1  beiixg  drFIiceJ»  teem  tn  revive  with 
each  revival^  generatmE» 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XVIIL* 


j^Miional  mtfccllaneous  remarks  concemmg 
the  manners  of  the  Moors^  and  charac-- 
terijik  anecdotes  of  the  Emperors^  Mu* 
ley  Ifimael^  and  his  fucajfor^  Mult^ 
Daihj. 


HE  Moors  are  excellent  horfemen; 
they  ride  fhort  like  the  ancient  Parthians 
and  the  modem  huflars.  Their  faddlcs 
have  peaks  before  and  behind  j  their  ftir* 
nips  are  placed  far  back.  They  level  and 
fire  on  full  fpeed,  hold  the  bridle  betweca 
their  teeth,  and  turn  their  horfes  as  they 
wifli,  by  the  preffure  of  their  knees  and 


♦  Thia  chapter  is  not  writtMi  by  M,  CHenier,  but  added » 
fmm  authentic  writcrt,  by  the  tratiflaton  Some  account  of 
ihofe  wrirert t  and  the  leafbns  far  Infer dii^  this  chapter,  are 
giren  in  the  pre  fact,    T* 

Vol.  L  Z  iKt 
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the  equipoize  of  their  bodies-  It  is  an 
opinion  among  them  that  the  Chriftians 
have  no  horfes,  in  which  they  are  confirmed 
by  the  eagerncfs  of  Europeans  to  purchafe 
and  export  the  horfes  of  Barbary.  Accord- 
ing to  firaithwaite,  to  ride  on  a  marc  is  a 
token  of  poverty  and  meannefs*.  This 
people  feem  as  careful  of  their  horfes  as 
they  are  negligent  of  themfelves*  Such 
horfes  as  have  been  to  Mecca  are  held  to  he 
Saints;  they  work  no  more,  nor  would 
the  Emperor  himfelf  dare  to  mount  them. 
Their  necks  are  adorned  by  rofaries  and 
relics  like  the  tombs  of  their  Saints*  The 
ftablcs  of  thefe  holy  horfes  are  fanftuaries 
for  criminals.  Mulcy  Khmael  had  a  qua^* 
druped  Saint  of  this  fpecies,  which  he  ufed 
to  vifit  occafionally,  and  whofe  feet  and 
tail  he  would  in  reverence  kifs.  After 
drinkmg  himfelf,  and  giving  drink  to  his 


♦  May  not  this  account  for  the  Aiiftakc,  if  it  be  one,  of 
M.  Chenicr,  noticed  at  page  i68  ?  It  fccnns  probable  the 
Moors  ride  mares,  cither,  becatife  they  can  fell  their  horfes 
to  advantage,  or  that,  the  horfes  arc  fcized  by  their  opprcflivt 
governors  for  their  own  ufc,  and  to  mount  the  troops  cacb 
gorcxior  rxxaintains^    T. 


faint, 
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Saint,  he  would  fometimes  pefmlt  his  fa* 
Vourites  to  drink  out  of  the  fame  bowL 

Exclufiveof  their  horfes,  the  Moors  hold 
various  other  aiiimah  in  refpeft-  Their 
dogs  are  numerous,  aim  oft  to  incredibility, 
for  they  tliink  it  finful  to  deftroy  them. 
Their  barking  is  fo  incefTant  that  a  ftranger, 
unaccuftomed  to  this  noife,  is  incapable 
of  fleeping.  M*  Saint  Olon  fays,  the 
ftorks  at  Alcaffar  were  more  numerous 
than  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  reafon  he 
gives  for  the  averfion  the  Moors  have  to 
killing  of  them  is,  that^  they  believe  God| 
at  the  interceflion  of  Mahomet,  metamor- 
phofed  a  troop  of  Arabs,  who  robbed  the 
pilgrims  that  were  journeying  to  Mecca, 
into  Storks* 


Muley  Ifhmael  had  two fnow- white  dro- 
medaries that  were  daily  wafhed  with  foap. 
He  likewife  kept  forty  cats,  which  he  dif- 
tingulfhed  each  by  its  name,  and  fed  plenti- 
fully himfelf.  One  day,  making  a  parade 
of  his  juftice,  being  told  that  one  of  hia 
cSts  had  eaten  a  rabbit,  he  was  determined 
to  inffidl  an  exemplary  punifhment  on  this 
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wicked  cat*  Accordingly  he  commandcil 
aft  executioner  to  feize  the  cat,  drag  her 
throxigh  the  ftreets  of  Mequinez,  with  a 
cord  round  her  neck>  whip  her  fcverely, 
and  cry  aloud—**  Thus  does  my  maftcr 
Oreat  fcoundrel  cats  T*  After  this  the 
criminal  was  to  be  beheaded;  all  w^hich 
was  punctually  executed* 

One  of  this  Emperor^s  pleafures  was  to 
fee  dogs,  wolves,  and  lions,  fight;  and, 
when  any  one  of  them  was  in  danger  of 
bdng  devoiifed  by  the  other,  he  would 
tiommand  his  flaves  to  faatch  the  viftim 
from  the  jaws  of  the  lions,  which  fervice 
feldorti  was  performed  without  the  lofs  of 
a  limb.  He  would  himfelf  encounter 
lions,  taking  care  firft  to  (hoot  them,  and 
afterward,  entering  their  park  with  his  at- 
tendants, would  complete  his  eafy  viftory 
with  his  fpear.  Chriftian  captives,  by  his 
orders,  wxre  often  obliged  to  combat  lions, 
for  the  diverfion  of  his  wives.  One  of 
thefe  captives,  being  commanded  to  fight 
a  lion,  had  the  prefence  of  mind  to  retire, 
fabre  in  hand,  toward  a  ditch  full  of  water, 
into  which^  pretending  his  foot  flipped,  he 

fell. 
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fell,  knowing  the-  Hon  would  not  follow 
him  thither,  His  ftratagi^m,  by  good  for- 
tune, plcafed  the  tyrant,  and  the  flave 
elbaped. 

In  their  public  proceflion^;,  when  attend- 
ing their  Bafhaws,  the  Moors  are  tumuli^ 
tuous,  but  dextrous-  They  Cngle  out  each 
other  to  tilt,  and  will  put  afide  the  thru  ft 
of  a  fpcar,  though  made  at  their  backs ; 
will  dart  their  lances  into  the  air,  and  cajph 
them  again,  their  horfcs  all  th^  while  on 
full  fpeed.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
the  explofion  of  gunpowder.  To  honour 
Mr.  Ruflel,  the  EiigUfh  ambaffiidor,  the 
Bafliaw  gave  them  a  barrel,  which  they 
fired  as  faft  as  they  could  ;  loading #  not 
with  cartridges,  but,  with  loofe  powder. 
M-  St.  Oloiu  the  French  ambaffador,  re- 
lates that  Muley  Iftimael  commanded  him 
to  be  feated  on  the  top  of  a  high  wall, 
without  chair,  covering,  or  carpet,  there 
to  be  a  fpeflator  of  a  review  of  ten  thou- 
fand  horfe,  and  two  thoufand  foot*  Their 
manoeuvres  were  all  diforderly,  and  tlieir 
onfets  began  by  cries  and  (houts  ;  they  af- 
terward all  filed  off  befidc  the  wall,  and, 
Z  3  iKvL 
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that  they  might  do  honour  to  M.  St.  Olon^ 
each  man  difcharged  his  firelock  in  his 
face  ;  this  being  the  mode  in  which  they 
fhew  re{pe£t  to  their  own  chiefs.  In  their 
tilting  matches  they,  however,  are  fre- 
quently unhorfed,  but  their  tilting  lances 
ire  not  pointed  with  iron.  Their  military 
mufic  confifts  of  drums,  fifes,  and  hautbois, 
the  mingled  noife  of  which  is  fo  difcordant 
that,  De  la  Faye  remarks,  it  flayed  his  cars. 

Boar-hunting  is  one  of  their  amufc^ 
ments,  the  fpears  for  which  are  made  of  a 
heavy  and  tough  wood,  with  blades  about 
half  a  yard  in  length,  and  very  thick,  that 
they  may  not  break  againft  the  hide  of  the 
boar.  They  rouze  the  game  by  hideous 
yells  and  fhouts  ;  and,  (hould  a  fingle  Moor 
happen  to  find  himfelf  in  the  way  of  the 
boar,  holding  it  difgraceful  to  recede,  he 
ftands  firm,  and  receives  the  boar  upon  his 
fpear.  The  animal  gores  himfelf  t&  the 
extremity  of  the  blade,  where  there  is  a 
crofs  bar  to  prevent  the  farther  infertion 
of  the  fpear,  and  the  hunter  from  being 
wounded  by  the  tufks  of  the  enraged  boar. 
The  Moor  then  either  quits  the  fpear,  or,  if 

ftrong 
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firorig  enough,  keeps  his  prey  at  bay,  till 
his  companions  arrive  to  Ijis  aid. 

The  Moors,  if  equals,  falute  by  a  quick 
fnotion  of  joining  hands,  and  each  kifling 
his  own.  Inferiors  kifs  the  hand,  and  often 
the  head,  of  fuperiors.  The  Ale  aid  is  fa- 
luted  by  kiffing  his  feet,  if  on  horfeback  ; 
other\^  ife,  his  hand^  cloaths,  or,  if  fitting, 
his  knees» 

Windus  affirms^  the  chmatG  of  Morocco 
is  delicious,  the  foil  generous,  and  fertile 
beyond  imagination  ;  that  the  Moors  imi- 
tate the  Spanifh  mode  of  agriculture ;  that 
judicious  people  informed  him  not  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  lands  were  tilled,  and 
that  yet,  fo  bountiful  was  nature^  the  Em- 
peror was  fuppofed  to  have  corn  enough  in 
his  mat  amor  es  to  fupply  the  country  for- 
five years;  that  the  land  would  produce  a 
hundred  fold  more  than  the  confumption 
of  the  empire,  were  the  inhabitants  pro- 
tected in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  ;  but  that,  fhould  the 
poor  hufbnndmen  acquire  a  pair  of  oxen 
and  plough,  he  would  not  only  b?  liable  to 
Z  4  be 
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be  robbed  of  them  by  the  next  petty  mer- 
cenary governor,  but  obliged  to  fell  his 
com  to  pay  an  arbitrary  tribute;  that 
therefore  there  were  no  proprietors  of  land 
beyond  two  or  three  leagues  round  each 
town,  and,  if  by  chance  fome  fcattered 
huts  were  fecn,  they  certaiply  belonged  tq 
an  Alcaid,  and  were  inhabited  by  his  fer- 
vant$,  who  were  treated  like  the  beaft^ 
that  aided  them  to  plough  the  ground. 

According  to  Braithwaite,  the  northern 
part  of  the  empire  will  yield  all  the  effen- 
tial  products  of  Europe,  and  the  fbuthern 
whatever  is  grown  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
which  fufficiently  fpeaks  the  native  riches; 
of  the  country. 

The  rains  are  fometimes  heavy.  Braith* 
waite,  in  his  journal,  fays,  returning  to 
Tangiers,  he  rode  all  day  in  the  moft  fc* 
vere  wind  and  rain  he  ever  knew,  of  fo  long 
a  continuance  ;  that  the  ice  was  fometimes 
an  inch  thick  at  Mcquinez,  and  that  the 
cold  was  fo  piercing  he  and  his  compa- 
nions were  one  night  obliged  to  difmount 
and  walk.     It  ought,  however,  to  be  ob- 

ferved 
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ferved  that  the  human  body  feels  a  fmall 
degree  of  cold,  after  exceflive  heat,  much 
more  fentibly  than  a  far  grer.ter,  when  the 
change  is  lefs  fudden. 

The  Moors  have  an  opinion  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  Chiiftians,  that — **  The  king- 
*'  dom  of  heaven  fufFereth  \  iolencc,  and 
*'  the  violent  take  it  by  force."  They 
think  importunity  will  oblige  God  to 
grant  their  requefts*  In  the  time  of  heavy 
rains  th^  children  all  day  run  about  the 
flreets,  and  bawl  for  fair  weather  ;  and,  in 
the  time  of  drought,  for  rain,  making  a 
hideous  noife*  They  fo  me  times  continue 
this  practice  for  more  than  a  week. 
Should  God  not  hftcn  to  the  child ren,  th^y 
are  joined  by  the  Saints  and  Talbes,  who 
proceed  altogether  into  the  fields  and  call 
for  rain.  If  this  ftill  prove  lEiefteitualp 
they  go  barefoot  in  a  body,  and  niearj/ 
cloathed,  to  pray  at  the  tombs  of  their 
Saints  for  rain,  to  which  pious  praftice  the 
Emperor  himfelf  occafionally  conforms. 
Should  all  thefe  efforts  f lil,  they  at  laft 
flrivethc  Jews  out  of  the  town,  and  forbid 
them  to  returu  witho'^t  rain — '*  For,  "  fay 
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they,  "  though  God  will  not  grant  rain  to 
**  our  prayers,  he  will  to  thofe  of  the  Jews, 
**  to  rid  himfelf  of  their  importunity,  and 
•*  the  {linking  odour  of  their  breath  and 
feet.'*  This,  adds  Windus,  was  done  fome* 
time  agq  at  Tangiers. 

When  the  Moors  happen  to  be  caught  in 
the  rain,  on  their  journies,  or  in  the  fields, 
they  ftrip  themfelyes  naked,  bundle  up 
their  apparel,  and  feat  themfelves  on  the 
packet  till  the  (howcr  is  over  ;  after  which 
they  drefs  themfelves,  and  prpceed  oji  their 
way. 

The  bread  of  Morocco  is  very  excellent ; 
the  corn  and  flour  of  Fez  is  remarkably 
fvveet  and  white.  Their  cheefe  is  little 
better  than  curd ;  yet,  though  four  in  five 
or  fix  hours,  is  kept  and  eaten  when  old. 
They  do  not  (kirn  their  milk  to  make  but- 
ter, but  take  it  from  the  cow,  and  (hake  it 
in  a  fkin  ;  it  is  four,  and  kept  in  plaftered 
holes  in  the  ground,  or  buried  in  earthen 
jars.  laftead  of  butter,  the  poor  ufe  beef, 
mutton,  arrd  goat  fuet.  When  eating,  the 
Moors  place  their  difhcs  on  a  large  piece 

of 
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of  greafy  leather  fpread  upon  the  ground, 
which  is  a  fubftitute  for  both  table  and 
cloth,  and  round  this  they  feat  themfelves 
crofs-degged,  Bufnot  informs  us  that  Mu- 
ley  lihmael  eat  in  this  manner,  without 
cloth,  napkin,  knife,  or  fork^  and  out  of  an 
fart  hen  or  wooden  platter. 

The  Moors  are  fo  temperate  that  a  mafi 
of  fixty  is  not  thought  old,  but  their  tem- 
perance appears  to  be  more  the  effect  of 
neceflity  than  choice.  The  very  brothers 
of  the  Bafhaw  of  Tetuan  ufcd  to  enter 
the  kitchen,  during  Mr.  Ruflers  embafij^ 
and  threaten  to  murder  the  cook,  if  he  did 
not  give  them  pudding  and  wine.  The 
fons  of  the  Emperor,  Muley  Iflimael,  have 
even  ftolen  bread  from  the  pockets  of  the 
fiaveSt 

Their  avidity  and  meanncfs,  like  many 
or  moft  other  of  their  peculiarities,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  their  ignorance, 
A  court  lady,  in  whofe  lap  the  drunkea 
Emperor,  Muley  Daiby,  ufed  to  fleep,  ac- 
cepted a  moidore  as  a  bribe.  The  domcf- 
lics  of  the  palace  would  cut  the  buttons 
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and  the  very  clothes  from  the  back  of  t!ic 
EngHfli  ambaffador,  and  his  attendants,  if 
they  were  not  careful  to  appear  in  the 
worfl  they  had ;  and  the  porters,  at  the 
various  palace  gates,  individually  refufed 
to  let  them  pafs  till  they  were  bribed.  One 
of  the  guards  picked  the  pocket  pf  Mr. 
Windus  as  he  flood  befide  the  prince,  after^ 
ward  Ejnperor,  Muley  Abdallah, 

When  a  6a(haw  travels,  the  Moors  of 
his  diftri£l  are  obliged  to  fupply  him  and 
his  followers  with  all  neceflary  provifions, 
gratis.  The  dread  of  fuperior  power  ren- 
ders the  inferior  Alcaids  exceedingly  dili- 
gent, in  not  only  bringing  neceflari«s  but 
profcnts.  This  dread  is  the  origin  of  the 
Mooriih  fervility.  Windus  relates,  that, 
when  the  Emperor,  Muley  Iftimael,  ap- 
peared, allprefent  ftretched  out  their  necks, 
as  If  prefenting  their  heads  to  the  fabre, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  Thus 
a  man  might  (and  indeed  frequently  did) 
lofe  his  head  without  knowing  any  thing 
pf  the  matter.  Some,  when  he  fpoke,  ex- 
claimed —  **  May  God  lengthen  thy  days  ! 
•♦  May  God  blefs  thy  life  !''  Others  fwore, 

by 
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by  the  Almighty,  all  he  uttered  was  true; 
Speakingof  the  Englifh  on  a  certain  occa- 

fion,  he  faid *' May   I  be  called  the 

**  greateft  of  lyars  if  I  have  not  .always 
**  conceived  a  great  efteem  for  that  na- 
**  tion*'*  As  it  happened,  he  made  a  paufe 
at  '*  the  greateft  of  lyars^"  and  his  eager 
officious  courtiers  exclanned  —  "By  G— , 
*•  my  Lord,  that  is  true."  This,  though 
unintentional,  was  a  bitter  farcafm  ;  for 
Muley  Ifhmad  was  really  the  gfeateft  of 
lyars* 

In  tlie  Emperor's  prefence  all,  except 
foreign  miiufters  and  their  train,  are  obliged 
to  appear  barefoot.  One  of  the  firft  Eng- 
lifh ambaffadors  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
this  ceremony  before  Muley  Ilhmael  ;  aud^ 
in  revenge,  the  ambaflador  from  Morocco 
was  conftraincd  to  appear,  in  the  prefence 
of  Charles  II.  at  the  Engiifti  court,  with- 
out flioes,  turban,  or  bonnet. 

The  heat  of  their  climate,  their  arbitrary 
government,  and  univ^fal  ignorance,  render 
the  Moors  exceedingly  idle.  They  are  but 
little  addi(fied  to  gaming :  they  eat,  drink, 

2  ft^^\)v 
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fleep5  and  pray,  amufe  themfelves  with 
their  horfes  and  their  wives,  and  fpend  thef 
reft  of  their  time  in  one  continued  fruitlcfs 
ftate  of  indolence.  To  walk  up  and  down 
a  room  they  hold  ridiculous.  ^^  Why 
"  (hould  a  man  move,  fay  they,  without 
*'  apparent  caufe  ?  Is  it  not  more  rational 
•'  for  him  to  remain  in  the  place  where  he 
*'  is,  than  to  go  to  fome  other  for  no  pur- 
**  pofe  whatever  but  that  of  returning  r" 
Numbers  of  them  are  feen  feated  on  their 
hams,  in  the  ftreets  befide  the  walls,  hold- 
ing large  ftrings  of  beads,  one  of  which 
they  let  fall  at  each  prayer  they  repeat ; 
and  thefc  prayers  are  merely  repetitions  of 
the  attributes  of  God  ;  fuch  as  — ''  God 
**  is  great !  God  is  good  !  God  is  infinite  ! 
"  God  is  merciful  T* 

The  Moors,  like  the  Turks,  have  no 
bells,  but  are  called  to  prayers  from  the 
fteeples  of  tlieir  mofques  ;  in  all  of  which 
places  of  worfliip  there  is  either  a  running 
ftream,  or  a  well  of  u'ater.  Swine  are  ani- 
mals fo  unfanftified  ihat  a  mofque  at  Te- 
tuan  was  pulled  down,  as  eternally  polluted, 
becaufe  it  had  been  entered  by  one.     They 

have 
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have  a  prophecy  that  they  fhall  be  con- 
quered on  a  Friday,  their  fabbath ;  for 
which  rcafon  the  erates  of  their  walled 
towns  are  fliut  on  that  day,  as  are  al fo 
lliofc  of  the  Emperor*s  palace. 

They  aflc  their  dead  why  they  would  die, 
whether  they  wanted  any  thing  in  this 
w^orld,  and  if  they  had  not  coofcoofoo 
enough*  Their  burial  places  are  without  the 
town.  They  make  their  graves  wide  at  the 
bottom,  that  the  corpfc  may  have  fufficient 
room  ;  and  never  put  two  bodies  into  one 
grave,  left  they  fhould  miftakc  each  others 
bones  at  the  dny  of  judgement*  They  alfo 
carry  food,  and  put  money  and  jewels  into 
the  grave,  that  they  may  appear  as  rcfpec- 
table  in  the  other  world  as  they  had  done 
in  this.  They  imagine  tlie  dead  are  capa* 
ble  of  pain*  APortuguefe  gentleman  had 
one  day  ignorant  ly  ft  rayed  among  the 
tombs,  and  a  Moor,  after  much  wrangling, 
obliged  him  to  go  before  the  Cadi,  The 
gentleman  complained  of  violence,  and 
aflerted  lie  hdd  committed  no  crime;  but 
the  judge  informed  him  he  was  miftaken, 
for  tliat  tlie  poor  dead  fuitercd  when  trod- 

dew 
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den  on  by  Cliriftian  feet.  Mtiley  Iflimad 
once  had  occafion  to  bring  one  of  his  wives 
through  a  burial-ground,  and  the  people 
removed  the  bones  of  their  relations,  and 
murmuring  faid  he  would  neither  fufFcr 
the  living  nor  the  dead  to  reft  in  peace. 

A  Jew,  or  Chriftian,  who  ihould  enter 
one  of  their  mofques,  muft  either  become  a 
Mahometan  or  be  burned  alive.  The  coun- 
try Moors  purify  the  places  where  Chrif* 
tians  have  been,  by  burning  green  branches  i 
and  their  fuperftition,  concerning  unclean 
meats,  is  fo  great  that  the  governors  of  the 
fca  ports,  after  a  naval  engagement,  pro- 
hibited the  eating  of  fifh,  becaufe  it  was 
poffible  they  might  be  defiled  by  having 
fed  on,  and  partaken  of,  the  flefh  and  blood 
of  Chriftians. 

Their  hatred  of  the  Chriftians,  in 
fome  refpefts,  exceeds  their  hatred  of  the 
Jews ;  for  they  alledge  that  the  Chriftians 
eat  pork,  meaft  ftrangled,  and  blood,  and  do 
Hilt  wafti  like  the  Jews.  When  Mr.  Ruffcl 
nnd  his  attendants  paffed  through  the 
ftrects  of  Mequxnez,  three  or  four  hun- 
dred 
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dred  fellows  would  fcreanij  all  together,— 
*'  Curfed  are  the  unbelievers  !**  It  a  Moot 
is  angry  with  his  afs,  he  firft  calls  him 
CarraHf  that  is  cuckold,  next.  Son  of  a 
Jew,  and  vents  the  laft  effort  of  his  malice 
in  the  exclamation — Son  of  a  Chriftian  ! 
This  is  their  term  of  extreme  reproach, 
which  they  never  utter  without  the  addi* 
tion  of  **  God  confound  him  1"  Or  — 
**  May  the  fire  of  God  devour  his  father  and 
**  mother!"  This  hatred  is  the  lefs  fur* 
prifing  fuice  Braithwaite  affirms  he  knew 
not  which  were  the  worft,  at  the  court  of 
Morocco,  Moors,  Negroes,  Jews,  Renega* 
does,  or  Cbriftians-  A  proof  of  the  immediate 
and  powerful  influence  of  evil  example  I 


It  IS  death  for  a  Jew  to  curfe,  or  life  up 
his  hand  againfl  a  Moor.  If  kicked  by 
a  boy,  the  Jew  has  no  remedy  but  to 
run  away.  He  is  obliged  to  approach  the 
rrteaneft  Moor  with  the  great  eft  fubmif- 
iion,  and  every  form  of  refpeft  ;  whereas  a 
Moor  difdains  to  addrefs  a  Jew  in  any 
other  terms  than — Jew,  do  this ;  or,  Jew,  do 
that;  and,fhould  he  think  proper  to  beat  a 

Vol.  I.  A  a  Jew, 
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Jew,  the  only  hope  of  the.latter  is  in  en- 
treating fpr  pardon^for  the  lovG*of  the 
Emperor,  whom  he  prays  God  to  prefervej. 

Muley  Khmael,  ingenious  at  finding  pre- 
texts for  robbing  his  fubgcdb,  of  all  reli* 
gions,  thought  proper,  one  day,  to  aflcnible 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Jews,  on  fome  pretended 
important  bufinefs;  When  they  came  into 
his  prefence,  lie,  addreffing  them,  faid  — 
•^  Dogs,  as  you  are,  I  have  fent  |br  you  to 
<•  oblige  you  to  take  the  red  cap^  and  turn 
^*  Mahometans.  Above  thirty  years  have 
**  I  been  amufed  with  an  idle^jtaie  of  the 
*  *  coming  of  your  Meffiah .  Eor  my  part, 
•^  I  believe  him  come  already ;  therefore, 
*^  if  you  do  not  now  tell  me  the  precife 
"  day  on  which  he  is  to  appear,  I  fhall 
**  leave  you  neither  property  nor  life.  I 
"  will  be  trifled  with  no  longer.'* 

Surprizedat  this  gentle  addrefs,  which  they 
fb  little  expe£led,  confidering  how  many 
obligations  Ifhmael  was  under  to  the  Jewifh 
nation,  and  the  pundluality  with  which 
they  had  paid  the  exceffive  taxes  with 
which  they  had  been  Icraded,  the  Jews  re- 
^  mained 
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mained  fometime  filent.  One  of  the  moft 
prudent  among  them^  at  length,  requefted 
a  week  to  confider  of  the  anfwer  they 
fhould  make.  The  Emperor  bade  them 
begone,  but  told  them  to  beware^  and  not 
invent  any  more  of  their  fabulous  tales. 
They  employed  the  inter\al  they  were  al- 
lowed hi  coUefting  that  anfwer  which  they 
well  knew  he  required :  they  amafled  a 
confiderable  fum,  and,  bringing  this  as  a 
pefent,  faid*— "  Sidi,  our  dodtors  have  con- 
**  eluded  the  Mefliah  will  certainly  appear 

"  wichiti  thirty  years**'^^ **  Yes»  yes," 

replied  Ifhmael,  taking  the  money,  **  I  un- 
**  derftand  you,  dogs  as  you  are,  and  de- 
"  ceivers  ;  you  think  to  hulh  my  imme- 
*'  diate  wrath  in  the  hope  that  I  fliall  not 
**  then  be  alive  ;  but  I  will  deceive  you, 
^*  hi  my  turn  ;  I  will  live,  if  it  be  but  to 
*^  Ihew  the  world  that  you  are  impoftors, 
"  and  to  punilh  you  as  you  fhall  de- 
*'  ferve." 


Several  Moors  came  to  aik  advice  for 

their  wives  or  daughters  of   the    do£lor 

who  attended  theembafly  of  Stc^wart,  lome 

of  whom  were  fo  infatuated  tliey  would 

A  a  3  Y^vV^t 
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rather  the  patient  (hould  die  than  be  feen; 
others  confentedy  but  not  till  it  was  too 
late.  One  man,  only,  lefs  Jealous  and 
timid  than  the  reft^  took  the  do£lor  home 
to  his  wife,  and  treated  him  with  kind- 
nefs. 

It  is  difficulty  as  Windus  remarks,  to 
give  any  general  rule  what  a  Saint,  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  is  ;  or  how  he  became 
fo.  Any  extraordinary  accident  makes  a 
Saint,  A  rafcal,  attending  on  Muley  Ifli- 
mael,  had  committed  fbme  villany;  and 
the  Eniperor,  after  railing  his  hand  to  kill 
him,  declared  he  had  not  the  power ;  foj: 
which  the  fellow  was  immediately  fanfti- 
fied,  and  continued  in  great  favour. 

All  things  are  lawful  to  Saints,  for 
they  ad  as  prompted  by  the  fpirit,  con- 
fequently  may  fteal,  murder,  or  ravifli. 
One  of  them  feized  a  girl,  in  the  ftreets 
of  Sallee,  who,  not  well  comprehend- 
ing fuch  kind  of  holinefs,  made  refif- 
tance  ;  fome  of  the  fanftified  tribe,  how- 
ever, foon  tripped  up  her  heels,  and  threw 
their  haicks  over  her  and  the  raviflier. 

AChrif- 
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A  Chriftian  entrufted  a  purfe  of  money 
to  a  Saint ;  and,  when  he  afterward  re- 
dennanded  it,  the  Sdlnt  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  the  tranladion.  The  Chriftian 
applied  to  an  Ale  aid,  and  defer  i  bed  his 
purfe-  As  it  happened,  the  Alcaid  was 
a  man  of  quick  intelleft.  He  told  the 
Chriftian,  had  he  been  a  Moor,  he  muft 
have  remained  fatisfied  with  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  Saint ;  but,  being  a  Chriftian, 
he  would  obhge  the  Saint  to  fwear,  in  the 
great  mofque,  he  had  not  the  money.  The 
complainant  replied  a  Chriftian  couid 
not  enter  the  mofque  ;  and  defired  the 
Saint  might  fwear  in  the  porch  of  the 
houfe  of  the  Alcaid.  The  Saint  came  ;  the 
Alcaid  treated  him  familiarly,  and  amufed 
him  with  difcourfiog  on  vaiious  things  till 
he  had  procured  his  beads.  He  then  made 
fome  pretence  to  leave  the  room^  and  fent 
the  beads  to  the  Saint's  wife,  as  a  token, 
with  a  meifage  that  fhe  muft  return  a 
purfe,  of  fuch  a  delcription,  containing  fo 
much  money.  The  purfe  of  the  Chriftian 
accordingly  came,  and  the  Alcaid  took  this 
occafion  to  feizc  en  the  etFeds  of  the  Saint, 
A  a  3  and 
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and  fend  him  to  pradlifc  holincfs  where  he 
was  lefs  known* 

From  Windus  we  alfo  learn  it  was  cuf-» 
tomary,  under  Muley  Ilhmael/ to  purchafe 
men ;  that  is  to  fay,  one  Moor,  defiring  the 
deftruftion  or  poffeffions  of  another,  might 
buy  him  of  the  Emperor,  Baihaw,  or  Al- 
caid,  for  a  certain  fum.  And  this  was 
fbmetimes  done  on  fpeculation  ;  the  buyer 
torturing  the  man  bought,  in  the  moA  cruel 
manner^  till  he  made  him  difcover  what 
money  he  pofleiTed.  Mr.  Hatfield,  an  £ng- 
li(h  merchant,  relates,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
cited,  by  Windus,  that,  paffing  a  prifon, 
in  company  with  another  Englifliman,  they 
faw  a  Moor  hung  by  the  heels,  with  irons 
on  his  legs,  pincers  at  his  nofe,  his  flefh 
cut  with  fciflars,  and  two  men  employed 
in  beating  him,  and  demanding  money. 
This,  he  fays,  was  a  bought  man,  for  whom 
they  had  given  five  hundred  ducats;  and  by 
whom  they  expedJed  to  gain  an  additional 
five  hundred. 

Two  rival  Jews  had  a  conteft  of  this 
kind,     Memaran  (or  Maimoran)  had  been 

the 
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the  chief  favourite  of  Muley  lOimael,  and 
had  obtained  the  fole  command  of  the 
Jews;  and,  fearuig  a  rival  in  the  enter- 
prizing  Ben-Hattar,  he  offered  the  Emperor 
a  certain  number  of  quintals  of  fdver  for 
his  head-  Muley  Ifhmael  fent  for  Ben- 
Hattar,  and  told  him  how  large  a  fum 
had  been  bidden  ;  to  which  the  latter  Jew 
refolutely  anfwered  he  would  give  twice  as 
much,  for  the  head  of  the  perfon  who  had 
made  the  offer.  The  Emperor,  taking  the 
money  from  both,  told  them  thev  were  two 
fools,  and  bade  them  live  friends,  Ben- 
Hattar,  accordingly,  obtained  the  daughter 
of  Memaran  in  marriage,  and  they  go- 
verned the  Jews  between  them  with  ablo- 
lute  authority. 

Indeed,  fo  much  worfc  is  the  government 
of  Morocco  than  that  of  the  Turks  thena- 
felves,  that  the  Moorifh  pilgrims,  who  .re- 
fort  to  Mecca,  frequently  refufe  to  return. 
The  violence  of  this  government  was  not 
a  little  increafed,  under  Muley  lihmael,  by 
the  infoknce,  rapacity,  and  cruelty  of  the 
Negroes,  The  mo  ft  powerful  of  the  AI- 
caids  ufed  to  tremble  in  the  prefence  of  the 
A  a  4  lowei 
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ioweft  of  thefe  Negroes.  The  coUefting 
of  the  taxes,  which  his  neighbouts,  the 
Algerincs,  could  fcarcely  effeft  with  the 
aid  of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  men,  Mulejr 
Iflimael  eafily  accomplilhed  by  fendmg  two 
or  three  of  thefe  his  negro  emiflaries :  fuch 
was  the  terror  the  fight  of  them  infpired. 

Nor  was  the  conduft  of  the  imperial 
£\muchs  lefs  arrogant.  Braithwaite  thus 
relates  an  example  qf  their  behaviour.  A 
ftegro  Eunuch,  lately  arrived  from  Mequi- 
ncz,  cam^  and  enquired  for  the  Englifh 
ambaflador.  Being  informed  the  amt^ifa- 
dor  was  not  at  home,  he  fit  himfelf  down, 
and  called  for  tea,  as  imperioufly  as  if  the 
houfe  had  been  his  own.  The  Moorifli 
admiral,  Perez,  paid  him  great  fefped,  de- 
fired  he  might  have  tea,  but  alfo  requefted 
he  might  be  narrowly  watched,  left  he  and 
his  attendants  ihould  take  what  did  not  be* 
long  to  them.  He  gave  himfelf  infufFer* 
able  airs,  as  if  he  were  a  perfon  whofe  au- 
thority was  midoubted;  ferved  the  tea 
about  himfelf,  gave  cups  to  all  his  fervants, 
fevcn  or  eight  in  number,  and  filled  them 
with  fugar, till  theEnglilh  rcfufed  to  fupply 

him 
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him  with  more.  After  tea  he  called  for 
cyder,  and  drank  feveral  bottles,  romaucing 
all  the  while  in  a  ftrange  manner ;  affirm- 
ing that  the  Emperor,  Muley  Dal  by,  wai* 
fo  handiome  that  fpe£lators,  having  once 
fixed  their  eyes  on  him^  were  unable  to 
look  off,  and  that  his  troops  were  more  nu- 
merous than  the  lands  of  the  fea.  When 
queftioned,  he  gave  juft  fuch  anfwers  as  he 
thought  proper,  without  the  leaft  regard  to 
truth.  As  he  went  he  attempted  to  pocket 
the  remainder  of  a  pound  of  tea* 

This  Eunuch  was  young,  fmooth  faced, 
lufty,  exceedingly  well  drefled,  and  well 
attended,  with  habits  no  way  inferior  to 
thofe  of  a  Bafhaw.  Eunuchs  ware  ufed 
as  ftate  meflengers,  from  the  Emperor, 
to  the  governors  of  towns  and  provinceSy 
who  carefled  and  made  them  large  prefeiitSi 
fearful  of  being  malicioufly  fpoken  of  by 
them  at  court.  The  prefents,  likew  ife,  of 
governors  to  the  Emperor's  women,  and 
other  fimilarcorrefpondenge,  pafied  through 
their  hands;  fo  that  they  as  often  travelled 
on  the  bufinefs  of  the  women  as  on  that  of 
the  Emperor,  which  gave  them  great  au* 
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thontjr,  and,  for  want  of  a  better  know* 
ledge  of  the  world,  made  them  fp  intolera- 
bly infolent. 

Among  various  other  puhiihments.  In- 
iii£led  by  the  barbarian  Ifhmael,  was  that 
of  toiling.  Three  or  four  Negroes,  feizing 
the  perfon,  ordered  to  be  thus  puniftied,  by 
the  hams,  would  throw  him  up,  aqd  twirl 
him  round,  fo  as  to  make  him  pitch  with 
his  head  foremoft.  Thus,  by  frequent 
praftice,  they  became  fo  dextrous  that  they 
could  break  the  neck  at  the  firft  tofs,  diflo- 
catethefhoulder,or  let  the  body  fall  with 
Icfs  danger.  Sometimes  the  perfon  tofled 
was  killed,  at  others,  feverely  bruifed  ;  and^ 
if  able,  he  muft  not  move,  while  the  Em- 
peror was  in  fight,  unlefs  he  would  be  tofled 
once  more  ;  but  muft  counterfeit  death.  If 
really  dead,  no  one  dared  bury  the  body, 
until  the  tyrant  gave  orders  for  the  burial. 

Another  fpecies  of  torture  was  that  of 
the  iron  ring.  This  was  a  circle  of  iron, 
the  infide  of  which  contained  fliarp  pro- 
jefting  points  :  it  opened  and  (hut  at  plea-' 
fure,  by  means  of  fcrews,  and  was  ufually 

applied 
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applied  to  the  head  of  any  perfon   from 
%vhom  money  was  meant  to  be  extorted. 

Drawing  of  teeth  was  one  of  the  inhu- 
man fports  of  Ifhmael*     He  one  day  com- 
manded the  teeth  of  fourteen  of  his  wives, 
or  concubines,  to  be  drawn,  for  no  other 
crime  than  having  v  ill  ted  each  other  with- 
out his  permiihon*     His  fon»  the  drunken, 
brutal,  Muley  Daiby^  proved  himfelf  well 
w^orthy  fuch  a  father.      One  of  liis  mif- 
treifes  having  difobliged  him,  he  ordered  all 
her  teeth   to   be  drawn.     In  lefs  than  a 
week  he  fent  for  this  woman,  and  was  told 
ihe  w^as  ill*  So  habitual  was  barbarity,  and 
a  ftate  of  intoxication,  to  him,  that  he  had 
forgotten  the  dreadful  punifhment  he  had 
inflicted,  and  enquired  w  hat  w'as  her  dif- 
eafe.     Being  anfwered  her  teeth  had  all 
been  drawn,  by  his  command,  he  denied 
ever  having  given  fuch  a  command ;  fent 
for  the  man  who  had  been  his  executioner, 
ordered  all  his   teeth  immediately  to   be 
drawn,  and  returned  them,  inciofed  in  a 
box,  to  comfort  the  woman. 

The  Moorifh  houfes  are  not  only  dark 
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for  want  of  windows,  but  the  doors, 
through  which  light  is  admitted,  often 
have  curtains  before  them.  This  gloom 
feems  neccffary  to  the  climate ;  it  prevents 
beat,  and  banifhes  the  flies.  The  women 
pay  vifits  over  the  tops  of  their  houfes, 
which  are  more  frequented  by  them  than 
the  flreets ;  and,  at  Mequinez,  they  nxay 
walk  in  this  manner,  from  houfe  tohoufe, 
over  the  whole  town ;  and  this  is  much 
the  neareft  way.  The  ftrects  are  i;iot 
paved,  and,  therefore,  are  continually  ren- 
dered, by  the  rains  and  heats^,  either  infuf- 
ferably  dirty  or  dufty. 

The  palace,  or  palaces,  built  at  this  city 
by  Muley  Khmael,  rather  refemble  a  city 
than  one  entire  building.  The  tower  of 
London,  fays  Braithwaite,  might  as  pro- 
perly be  called  a  palace.  He  eftimates  the 
circumference  of  thefe  buildings,  includ- 
ing feveral  gardens,  meadows,  and  grounds, 
at  three  or  four  miles.  De  la  Faye  fup- 
pofes  it  may  be  half  a  league,  without  the 
gardens.  Windus,  who  gives  a  perfpec- 
tive  view  of  this  pile  of  buildings,  fays  it 
is    four   miles   in    circumference,    almoft 

fquar^ 
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fcjuare,  aud  near  no  hill  by  which  it  can 
be  overlooked-  The  walls  are  wiiolly  of 
caft  morur,  beaten  in  cafes,  and  hardened 
like  artificial  ftone*  The  outward  wall  is 
five- and- twenty  feet  thick.  Within  this 
vaft  enclofure  are  fqiiares  more  extenfive 
than  Lincoln's  inn  fields,  with  piazzas ; 
lome  of  them  are  chequer-paved  ;  others 
have  gardens,  funkcn  confiderably  below 
the  furface,,  and  planted  with  tall  cyprefs 
trees,  the  tops  of  which  form  a  beautiful 
variety  of  palace  and  garden.  The  tops 
of  moft  of  thefe  buildings  rife  in  a  pyra- 
DiidiU  form,  and  are  covered  with  green 
varnlfhcd  tiles,  which  liave  a  bright  and 
pleafant  efFeft.  The  colour  of  green  is 
appropriated  folely  to  the  emperor.  Thirty 
thoufand  men,  and  ten  thoufrnd  mules,  arc 
iaid  to  have  been  daily  employed  on  thefe 
buildings,  which  are  cumbrous  and  vaft, 
but  Cool  and  refrelhing. 


Some  few  additional  incidents,  cxtraifled 
from  the  authors  cited  in  this  chapter,  wiU 
further  tcad  to  dcpift  the  manners  of  the 
Moors  of  thole  times ;  the  people  who,  of 
all  others,  confidering  their  prorvimityto  en- 
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lightened  nations,  feem  to  have  made  the 
leaft  Improvements,  or  progrefs  toward  re- 
finement. Thefe  anecdotes  will  all  relate  to 
the  Emperors  Muley  Ifhmael,  and  Muley 
Daiby,  whofe  lives  will  be  found  among 
thofe  of  the  hlftory  of  the  Emperors  of 
Morocco,  In  the  fecond  volume  ;  but,  as 
they  are  not  inferted  by  M.  Chenier,  they 
will  fcarcely  here  be  thought  fuperfluous, 
or  mifplaced.  They  convey  a  melancholy 
pifture  of  the  dreadful  errors,  and  caprices, 
of  power  unreftralned ;  and  Its  pernicious, 
its  exterminating,  confequences  :  a  pifture 
that  cannot  be  too  often,  or  too  forcibly, 
prefented  to  the  eyes  of  man. 

So  native  is  juftice  to  the  human  heart, 
and  its  neceffity  fo  evident,  that  Muley  I(h- 
mael  himfelf  pretended  to  have  it  in  the 
utmoft  regard.  .  Shooting,  and  ftriking,  at 
random,  as  he  did,  it  fometimcs  happened 
thofe  were  killed  at  whom  the  ftroke  was 
not  intended  ;  in  which  cafe  he  would, 
very  civilly,  beg  the  dead  perfon's  pardon, 
but  add  it  was  not  to  be  avoided  :  the  fault, 
if  there  was  any,  was  with  God,  for  he 
had  decreed  the  man  muft  die.     When  he 

killed 
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killed  zvij  one,  without  being  able  to 
affigii  a  motiv^e,  which  was  frequently  the 
cafe,  he  wo^ld  have  it  under  flood  that, 
aiting  wholly  by  the  appointment  of  God, 
he  could  not  do  wrongs  nor  had  any  thing 
to  fear  from  man, 

His  mercy  was,  fometimes,  as  unac- 
countable as  were  his  murders.  A  Spaniard 
hnd  been  bribed  to  flioot  him,  but,  miffing 
his  aim,  lodged  the  two  balls  with  which 
he  had  loaded  his  gun  in  the  purrunel  of  his 
iaddle.  The  Spaniard  was  feized,  and  it 
was  expe^ed  he  would  have  fuffered  a 
death  of  torture*  The  Emperor,  however, 
reproaching  him,  afkcd  what  he  had  done 
to  deferve  this  ufage  ;  whether  the  people 
were  tired  of  him,  and  if  he  were  no  more 
beloved :  after  which  he  took  no  farther 
notice,  but  fent  the  man  to  work  among  his 
other  Chriftian  flaves.  The  Spaniard  flill 
had  his  fears,  and  turned  Mahometan,  but 
continued  to  wear  his  Spanlfli  drefs,  per- 
haps becaufe  he  had  no  other.  Some  years 
had  elapfed,  when  the  Emperor,  being 
among  his  workmen,  a(ked  him  why  his 
head  was  not  uncovered.     The  Spaniard 
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anfwcrcd  he  was  a  Mahometan.  Th« 
£mperor  made  enquiries  concerning  him, 
and,  being  informed  who  he  was,  ordered 
his  immediate  manumiffion,  afked  him  a 
thoufand  pardons  for  hdving  kept  him  fb 
long  at  work,  entirely  new  cloathed  him, 
and  made  him  a  fiafhaw. 

To  fuch  kind  of  treatment  his  grandees 
were  hourly  fubjeft  :  to-day  hugged, 
kifled,  and  preferred  ;  to-morrow  ftripped, 
robbed,  and  beaten.  The  Negro  who  car- 
ried this  Emperor's  umbrella  was  remarked 
to  be  covered  with  fears.  When  Ifhmael 
had  done  with  his  lance,  it  was  cuftomary 
for  him  to  dart  it  into  the  air,  and,  if  it 
were  not  caught  before  it  came  to  the 
ground,  the  man  appointed  for  that  ofHce 
was  killed.  It  was  obferved  of  him,  when- 
ever he  beat  a  man  feverely,  that  man  was 
in  the  high  road  to  preferment.  The 
chances  were  greatly  in  his  favour,'  that, 
finding  him  in  chains,  fome  few  days  after, 
in  a  wretched  condition,  the  tyrant  would 
call  him  his  dear  friend,  uncle,  or  brother; 
enquire  how  he  became  fo  miferable,  as  if 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  matter,  beftow  his 

own 
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oxva  apparel  upon  him,  which  was  a  niarJt 
of  great  diftin£lion,  make  him  as  fiae  as 
a  prince,  and  bid  him  go  and  govern  feme 
great  town,  This^  it  is  faid,  was  a  part  of 
his  barbarous  pohcy.  B^ing  convinced  lie 
had  fl ripped  a  man  of  all  he  poffefled,  he 
then  feat  him  forth  again  to  glean, 

Hypocrifv  was  one  of  his  greateft  vice^, 
and  his  example  rendered  It  the  fafh  ion  able 
vice  of  the  court,  during  his  reign.  He 
affefted  to  attribute  his  profperitj  to  the 
immediate  protedion  of  Mahomet,  one  of 
whofe  decendants  he  is  fuppofed.  He 
called  himfclf  the  friend  of  God,  the  exe-* 
cutorof  his  councils,  and  it  was  neceflary 
to  fay  thofe  whom  he  had  maflacred^  in 
his  fren^y,  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  God* 
Thofe  who  fhould  dare  to  fliy  otherwife 
would  themfelves  have  been  maflacred. 
The  Koran  was  always  borne  before  him, 
by  his  Talbe,  as  his  guide,  and  the  rule  of 
his  conduft*  His  hands  were  frequently 
railed  toward  heaven,  and  not  feldom  while 
ftained  witli  human  blood.  He  would  often 
alighf  to  kifs  the  earth,  and  the  name  of 

Vol,  I,  E  b  God, 
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God,  and  of  his  prophet,  were  continually 
in  his  mouth,  even  in  his  fits  of  utmoft  fury. 
He  was  vain  of  being  himfelf  a  Talbe, 
or  do£lor  of  the  Mahometan  law,  and 
preached,  in  his  mofque,  in  a  maimer  more 
forcible,  it  is  faid,  than  any  other  of  the 
Talbes*  So  confirmed  was  the  opinion 
that  thofe  whom  he  flew  went  immediately 
to  paradife  that  the  infatuated  Moors  have 
come,  from  the  fartheft  extremity  of  the 
empire,  to  entreat  the  favour  of  being  mur- 
dered by  his  hand.  St.  Olon  affirms  that, 
while  he  was  at  Mequinez,  in  the  fpace  of 
three  weeks,  he  had  killed  forty-feven  per- 
fons.  It  was  a  common  mode  with  him, 
to  fliow  his  dexterity,  at  once  to  mount  his 
horfe,  draw  his  fabre,  and  fever  the  head 
from  the  body  of  the  flave  who  held  the 
flirrup. 

His  avarice,  indeed,  feems  even  to  have 
exceeded  his  hypocrily.  On  a  famous 
rriofque,  in  the  city  of  Morocco,  were  three 
globes,  or,  as  they  were  called,  apples  of 
gold,  which  were  faid  to  have  been  en- 
chanted. They  were  placed  on  this 
inofque  by  the  wife  of  the  renowned  Al- 

monfor, 
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monfor,  who  expended  the  greateft  part  of 
her  jewels  and  wealth  in  their  conftmdion, 
Aftrology  had  been  con  fait ed^  and  tlie  ma- 
gical  architecl  had,  by  his  conjurations,  fo 
confined  certain  Ipirits  to  watch  over  them 
that  their  rcnnoval  was  held  to  be  impoffi- 
ble.  The  credulous  people  affirmed  tliat 
various  monarchs,  attempting  to  take  then:i 
down,  had  been  prevented,  by  fome  fata! 
accident,  and  that  the  devil  had  broken  the 
necks  of  all  thofe  who  had  been  fent  to 
execute  fuch  commands.  They  were,  at 
length,  undeceived  by  the  covetous  Muley 
IfhmaeL  Thefe  balls  were  removed,  du- 
ring his  reign,  and  buried  with  hia  other 
invifible  and  ufelefs  treafures. 

The  education  of  the  Tons  of  this  Em- 
peror, if  education  it  may  be  called,  was 
fuch  as  to  render  them  even  more  irrational, 
barbarous,  and  brutal,  than  their  father. 
They  received  no  inftruftion,  nor  had  they 
any  employment,  except  that  of  indulging 
themfelves  in  all  the  malicious  pranks  of 
boys.  At  the  tight  of  any  of  them,  every 
man  was  careful  to  conceal  v^^hatever  mizht 
attract  their  notice,  for  they  fcized  on  all 
B  b  3  xUxit 
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that  came  to  hand,  and  pilfered  with  impu- 
nity.    While  Bufnot  and  the  friars  of  his 
order  were  at  Mequinez,  one  of  them  en- 
tered the  apartment  of  thefe  fathers.     A 
French  merchant,  acquainted  with  their 
manners,  rid  them  of  his  company,  by 
giving  him  two  or  three  blanquils,  which 
he  joyfully  received,  and  ran  off  -exceed- 
ingly happy.     The  Jews  were  peftered  by 
their  vifits.     Inftead  of  conducting  them- 
felves  like  the  fons  of  an  Emperor,  their 
behaviour  refembled  that  of  Giplies,  who 
rob  hedges  and  henroofts.     M.  St.  Olon 
had  a  yifit  from  one,  who  paid  him  neither 
falutation    nor   compliment,    but  fell   on 
every  thing  in  the  chamber  that  he  thought 
worth  his  attention.     His  entrance  and  exit 
refembled  that  of  a  monkey,  that,  feeing  a 
JDalket  of    fruit,  and    having   fluffed   his 
pouch,  whifks  away  when  he  can  take  no 
more.     This  youth,  of  about  twelve  or 
):liirteen,  carried  off  a  pair  of  piflols,  and 
feme  boxes  cf  fome  fweet  meats.    After 
ferving  this  nohle  kind  of  apprenticefhip, 
as  they  approached  the  flate  of  manhood, 
they  were  lent,   by  the  Emperor,  to  go- 
vern   his  various   towns   and    provinces, 

where 
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uhere  the  unhappy  people  foon  too  fenfibly 
felt  the  effcds  of  fuch  an  education. 
The  female  children  of  Muley  Ifhmael,  by 
his  concubines^  were  ft  rang  led  at  their 
birth* 

This  Emperor  was  an  early  rifer.  It 
was  conjectured  his  rcfl  was  difturbed  by 
the  horrors  of  his  confcience^  and  the  ex- 
aftions,  cruelties,  and  murders  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty.  Waited  on  iu  his  pa- 
lace by  women,  young  girls,  boys,  and 
eunuchs,  fuch  attendants  durft  not  tell 
tales;  but, according  to  reportjin  his  camp, 
his  reftkl'siiefs  was  apparent*  Starting  from 
his  reveries,  he  was  lieard  to  call  upon  thofe 
be  had  murdered,  and,  fuddcniy  waking, 
he  would  fometimes  alk  for  fome  perfon 
whom  he  had  killed  but  the  day  before. 
If  anfwcred  he  is  dead,  he  would  reply*—* 
•'  Who  killed  him  r"  Pcrfonal  fafety  re- 
quired the  anfwerihould  be — "  We  do  not 
**  knowj  but  \vc  fuppofe  God,*' 


It  was  affirmed  he  ufed  often  to  call  on 
his  favourite  Hamcda,  when  walking 
alone,  and  when  he  fuppofed  he  could  not 
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be  overheard.  This  Hameda  came  a  boy 
into  his  army,  where,  being  noticed,  the 
Emperor  gave  him  a  horfe.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  became  a  jocular,  pleafant  fellow, 
and  the  Emperor  indulged  his  familiarities 
fo  far  that  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  gar- 
dens, when  Ifhmael  was  with  his  women  ; 
a  liberty  no  man,  before  or  (ince,  ever  durft 
take.  He  had  the  title  of  Bafhaw  of  Ba- 
fliaws,  and  the  Emperor  ufed  paffionately 
to  tell  him  he  never  could  be  really  angry 
with  him,  and  that  to  kill  him  was  a  thing 
to  him  impoflible.  It  is  indeed  fuppofed 
he  did  not  defign  his  death.  It  was  the 
confequence  of  beating  him,  with  the  but 
end  of  his  lance,  fo  feverely  that  he  died 
the  next  day  of  his  bruifes.  The  Em-^ 
peror  exprefled  much  forrow,  confefled  he 
repented  of  what  he  had  done,  fent  him 
and  his  phyficians  a  b^g  of  money,  and  en^ 
treated  him  to  live. 

The  common  habits,  and  appearance, 
of  Ilhmael,  were  very  oppofite  to  thofe 
ideas  Europeans  entertain  of  imperial  dig- 
nity. On  the  firft  audience  M.  St  Olon  re- 
ceived, this  Emperor  was  feated  rn  the 

thrcfliold 
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thrtihold  of  tlic  gate  of  his  Alcaflavc,  or 
palace,  onamat,  without  a  carpet,  with  feme 
Alcaids^  fitting  upon  the  bare  ground,  round 
him,  who  were  witliout  fhoes;  he  had  a 
dirty,  fnufly,  liandkercliief  over  his  face, 
and  his  legs  and  arms  were  bare*  As  an 
additional  mark  of  his  chara£1:er,  it  may  be 
added,  his  punifhments  were  as  capricious 
as  they  were  cruel-  He  fometimes  fent  for 
the  head  of  an  Alcaid  ;  at  others,  the  mef- 
fenger  was  to  fplt  in  Ills  hccj  give  him  a 
box  on  the  ear,  or  call  him  cuckold. 


Various  traits  of  the  charafter  of  Muley 
Daiby  have  been  already  given.  Accord- 
ing to  Braithwaite,  this  Emperor  was  in 
perfbn  fix  feet  fix  inches  high,  of  a  fierce 
and  bloated  countenance,  much  pitted 
with  the  fmall  pox,  wanted  his  foreteeth, 
and  was,  altogether,  very  ugly.  At  Mr. 
Ruffers  firft  audience,  he  was  fo  drunk  he 
could  fcarcely  hold  up  his  head.  All  he 
hid  w^sBuanOjBuono;  except  giving  orders 
that  the  Chriftians  fhould  have  plenty  of 
wine  and  roafled  pigs,  both  of  which  were 
his  favourite  luxuries,  though  both  con- 
trary to  the  Mahometan  law.     Had  not  his 

diutvV.- 
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drunkennefs  rendered  him  incapable  of  all 
bufinefs,  Mr.  Ruffel's  embafly^  probably, 
would  have  been  fuccefsful ;  for  he  had 
gauied  his  heart  by  the  chefts  of  Florence 
wine  he  had  brought,  one  of  which,  it  is 
laid,  this  Emperor  and  his  firft  minifter,  a 
fat  negro,  of  monftrous  bulk,  with  two  or 
three  other  drunken  favourites,  emptied  in 
one  night.  After  having  drunken  three  or 
four  flalks  himfelf,  the  Emperor  took  up 
another,  and  hugging  it  in  his  arms,  pro- 
teftcd  the  Chriftian,  who  brought  it,  (hould 
have  whatever  he  came  to  alk. 

The  qualities  of  his  heart  and  mind  were 
apparent  in  his  youth.  He  one  day  met  a 
Jew,  and  fwore  he  would  murder  him  if 
he  did  not  drink  all  the  brandy  in  his  flafk. 
To  preferve  his  life  the  man  drank  the  li- 
quor ;  and,  had  the  Emperor  (Ifhmael) 
paffed  that  way,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  killed  for  being  drunk. 

Another  time  he  obliged  a  Spaniard  and 
an  Englifhman  to  wreftle,  and  took  an  oath 
todifpatch  him  who  was  thrown,  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Spaniard.     He  oncq 

made 
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made  a  grave  oration  to  a  monkey,  reprov* 
ing  and  informing  him  that  monkeys  were 
not  good  Ml) llel men,  and  particularly,  tliat 
they  had  Ipilt  coofcoofoo,  for  which  they 
had  been  metamorphofed.  (Such  is  the 
Moorilh  tradition.)  Having  ended  his  ha- 
rangue, he  drew  his  fabre,  and  ftruck  off 
the  head  of  the  monkey. 

To  add  any  remarks  concerning  what 
the  effe£ls  of  fuch  a  government,  and  fuch 
governors,  muft  be,  were  ncedlefs.  The 
Moors  perhaps  are  as  c  livable  as  any  nation 
of  knowledge  and  wifdom.  At  prefent,  un- 
happily, they  merit  too  well  the  name  of 
Barbarians, 
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.FTER  the  Arabs  had  poiTeflcd  them- 
felves  of  Mauritania,  and  had  Introduced 
tlieir  religion  there,  it  was  for  fome  time 
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govcrxKd  by  the  lieutenants  of  the  Ca- 
liphs.    The  diftance  of  tlie  feat  of  go- 
ireniment  of  tliefe  Caliphs,  who,  extending 
their  conquefts,  had  fucceflively  removed 
their  throne  from  Medina  to  Damafcus, 
from  DaMafcus  to  Cufa,  and  from  Cufa  ta 
Bagdad,  fbon  changed  the  order  of  things, 
and  infenfibly  enfeebled  their  authority. 
The  Arab  generals  m  Africa  profited  by 
thefe  circumftances  in  favour  of  their  am- 
bitious projects,   excited  commotions  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  eighth  century^,  and 
afpired  themfelves  at  fovereignty.      The 
defccndants   of  Mahomet,   called,    as    it 
were,  to  the  rhrone  by  the  veneration  in 
TN'hlch  they  were  held  by  the  vulgar,  raifcd 
iiew    faftions  ;    the    Edriffites,   who  took 
their  name  from  Edris,  fon  of  Abdallah^ 
deicendant  of  Ali,  hufband  to  the  daughter 
of  Mahomet,  were  the  firft.     From  Her- 
bel<«  It  appears  that  their  dynafty  was  ex* 
terminated    by  the  Fatimites,  who    pre- 
tended they  were  the  defcendants  of  Ali 
and  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet ; 
this  latter  dynafty,  the  founder  of  which 
took  the  name  of  Mohadi,  direftor  of  the 
faithful,  had  fome  fuccefs  in  Egypt ;  but 

its 
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its  duration  in  Mauritania,  which  was  ex,- 
pofed  to  numerous  revolutions,  was  only 
momentary.  This  part  of  Africa  was  af- 
terward governed  by  four  principal  dy- 
naftics,  the  Morabethoon,  the  Moahedins^ 
the  Beiiimcrins,  and  the  Shaiifs  of  tWG( 
diiFerent  branches* 

Africa,  remaining  in  the  power  of  thfi 
Arabs  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  was  governed  by  the  lieutenants 
of  the  Caliph  Walid,  and  his  fucccflbrs, 
til!  the   year  739,  of  the  Chriftian  sera^ 
Yezid,  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omaf  IL, 
who  then  governed,  being  deceafed  at  Cay* 
roan,  Abul-Hages,  who  had  been  lieutenant 
of  the  Caliph  Abdelmelek,  took  advantage 
of  his  death  to  raife  an  infurTeftion,and, 
at  the  head  of  the  infurgentSj  reduced  the 
country,  proceeded  as  far  as  the  north  o£ 
Mauritania,  and,  defying  every  effort  of 
Gualid,   eftabliflied  himfelf  as  the  com* 
mander  of  the  faithful.      It  is   probable 
GuaJid  was  the  chief  of  the  principal  tribe 
that  then  inhabited  the  profince  of  Rif  in 
the  leffer  Atlas,  where  ftill  Is  found  th« 
Cafili  of  Beni-Gualid    ThiiShaik,  whom 
B  z  \<v% 
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lus  tribe  conildcred  as  King,  oppofed  with 
all  his  power  the  invafion  of  foreigners,  m 
a  country  which  has  ever  been  flrongly  de- 
fended by  nature. 

We  le:.4Ti,  from  the  Spanifli  authors,  that 
the  oppreflions  of  the  Arabs  in  the  north 
of  Mauritania,  and  the  contributions  they 
exacted  from  the  Moors,  gave  birth  to 
many  revolts,  in  which  th«  negroes,  who 
inhabited  the  deferts  to  the  fouth  of 
Morocco,  took  part.  The  Caliph,  in- 
formed of  thefe  commotions,  fent  a  con- 
fiderable  reinforcement  of  cavalry,  which 
produced  not  the  leaft  effedl ;  the  Arabs 
and  their  horfes  having  l^en  terrified  by 
that  multitude  of  black  men,  who,  riding 
almoft  naked,  had  an  appearance  of  great 
ferocity^  and  infpired  dread. 

The  example  of  thcfe  feditioii-s  had  a 
bad  eftcdt  in  Spain,  where  the  Arabs  and 
Moors  were  equally  divided  and  agitated. 
Abul-flages  having  been  (lain  in  the  in- 
furreclions  of  Africa,  his  fon  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  the  weftern  Africans  ;  nor 
was  the  revolt  appeafed  till  the  fbn  alfo 
2  fell 
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fc41  in  battle,  combating  the  army  of  tlut 
governor  of  Egypt, 

At  the  fame  period  the  Caliph  Abdalliili, 
competitor  of  the  Caliph  Abdehifielek,  who 
had  rendered  himfelf  mafler  of  the  He- 
gias,  d^firous  of  afcertaining  the  Caliphet 
to  his  foil  Mahomet  Mahadi^  put  to  death 
all  the  kinfmen  of  Ali  at  Medina,  forget- 
ting only  one  old  man,  the  defcendant  of 
Haflan,  fon  of  Ali,  Ton  in  law  of  Maho- 
met, whole  pofterity  a  fpeclal  providence 
feemed  to  proteiSl-  One  of  the  fons  of  this 
old  man  was  beheaded ;  the  other,  named 
Edris,  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcapc,  and 
fled  in  768  intp  Mauritania,  tliere  to  avoid 
the  perfecuting  fword,  Edris  fettled  at 
Tiulit,  in  the  mountain  of  Zaaron,  be- 
tween Fez  and  Mequinez,  ^vhere  he  be- 
haved with  fo  much  prudence  that  lie 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  people,  who, 
highly  rcfpe£ling  his  virtues,  were  defirous 
to  live  tmder  his  government,  and  embrace 
liis  religion.  The  arrival  of  tliis  Edris, 
Ijis  exemplary  conduct,  and  the  leflons  he 
gave,  firft  fcattercd  the  feeds  of  Mahome- 
tauifai  in  thefe  countries,  where  that  reli- 
B  3  ^WT^. 
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giotiy  having  great  analogy  with  the  man* 
ners  of  the  Moors,  was  well  calculated  to 
make  a  rapid  progrefs. 

Edris,  profiting  by  his  afcendant  over 
the  minds  of  men,  fent  troops  into  Spain 
to  diccour  the  Mahometans  ;  and  this  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  his  religion  ftill  in- 
creafed  the  afiedion  of  the  Moors.  Edris 
dying  left  a  pofthumous  fon,  who  was 
alfo  named  Edris^  and  whom^  out  of  re* 
fpe£l  for  the  father^s  memory,  the  people 
acknowledged  as  Sovereign :  it  even  ap- 
pears that,  during  the  minority  of  this 
prince,  the  Moorifh  armies  gained  fomc 
victories. 

In  793  Edris  II.  founded  the  city  of 
Fez,  capital  of  the  kingdom  fo  called. 
This  was  the  firft  monarchy  eftabliihed  in 
Africa  after  Mahomet ;  and  the  Mahome* 
tans  long  called  it  the  court,  or  kingdom 
of  the  weft.  Edris  intcrefted  himlelf 
much  in  favour  of  the  Arab  Moors  in 
Spain  J  and  having  profited  by  the  war, 
and  by  the  oeconomy  he  had  eftablifhed, 
he  continued  building  the  city  of  Fez  in 

840, 
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S40,  and  crefted  the  mofque  called  after 
liis  name,  in  which  his  memory  and  his 
tomb  arc  ft  ill  held  in  «v  erence* 

The  ardour  with  which  this  pruice  in* 
fpircd  the  Mahometan  Africans  induced 
them  to  build  in  the  fame  city  the  famous 
mofque  called  Carubin,  for  which  the  city 
was  indebted,  perhaps,  to  the  devotion  and 
liberalities  of  the  people  of  Cnyroan,  who, 
iiaving  retired  to  Fez  that  they  might  not 
be  expofed  to  the  commotions  which  then 
difturbed  the  eafteru  part  of  Africa,  may 
liave  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  thai 
magnificent  mofque* 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  race  of 
the  kings  of  Mauritania,  the  defocndant> 
of  Sidi-Edris,  hut  we  know  that  family 
continued  to  reign,  and  that  Edris  beftowed 
the  government  of  cities  on  ten  of  his 
fons.  From  Marmol  iVe  learn  that  the 
houfe  of  Edris  and  the  houfc  of  Mequi- 
neci  reigned  in  Mauritania  ii>  914,  and  that 
Mahomet  Motaras,  Lord  pf  Ccuta,  palled 
over  into  Spain,  with  troops,  at  the  fbllcita* 
tion  of  Abdelrahaman^  king  gf  CprJova. 
B  4  %V, 
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He  afterwards   fent  new  reinforcements 
from  Mauritania  into  Spain  in  920  and 

The  divifions  which  were  in  the  king- 
dom of  Fez,  during  the  tenth  century,  were 
but  the  prefage  of  thofe  by  which  that 
empire  has  fb  long  been  convulfed ;  and 
the  family  of  Edris,  that  had  reigned 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  diA 
turbed  by  a  croud  of  ufurpers.  The  tribe 
of  Zenetes,  called  Mequineci,  feized  about 
that  time  on  feveral  provinces^  and  founded 
the  city  of  Mequinez,  nearly  ten  leagues 
from  Fez.  A  Marabout  of  that  tribe, 
profiting  about  the  fame  time  by  the  fluc- 
tuating ftate  and  credulity  of  the  people, 
feduced  their  minds  by  fanatic  prediftions^ 
and  brought  much  difcrcdit  on  the  fuccef- 
fors  of  Edris.  Having  formed  a  cou- 
fiderablc  party  in  the  province  of  Tem- 
fcna,  he  marched  againft  the  king  of  Fez, 
declared  war  againft  him  ;  and  the  latter, 
wearied  of  that  lie  fuftained  againft  the 
Zenetes,  rather  chofe  to  conclude  a  peace, 
and  yield  him  the  crown,  than  to  behold 

an 
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an  increafe  of  enemies,  or  expofe  himfelf 
to  the  ficklenefs  of  his  fubjefls. 

The  progrtfs  thefe  miflionanes  made  la 
Mauritania,  among  an  ignorant  people 
flocking  after  innovators,  ralfed  up  on? 
who  proclaimed  himielf  EI-Mohadi,  the 
director,  or  pontif,  of  the  Mufluhnen,  a 
defcendant  of  Ali  and  Fatima,  and  whofe 
origin »  according  to  Herbelot,  was  doubt- 
fnl :  this  man  declaimed  againft  the  houfe 
of  Edris,  which  he  accufed  of  herefy,  and 
of  following  the  fe£l  of  Ali^  a  fe^tary  un- 
known to  the  Moors-  Having  madt:  him* 
felf  mailer  of  various  cities,  he  depofed  the 
fons  of  Edris  from  their  governments  be- 
fore the  fuccours  they  had  intreated  from 
the  king  of  Cordova  were  arrived.  El- 
Mohadi  cut  off  the  dcfcendants  of  Edri.^, 
after  having  feizcd  on  their  governments  *> 
declared  himfelf  Caliph,  and  marched  co- 
ward Mount  Atlas  to  extend  his  domains. 


*  One  of  cKefc  princes,  named  Shirif  El-Edrifli,  auttior 
ef  tl\e  work,  entulcd  Geogi-aphia  KtihUnJii^  fled  at  this  time 
into  Sicily  m  tbc  coitn  of  Kitig;  Ro^eii  to  whom  hit  dedi- 
cated hU  book. 
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Arrived  atSugulmefla,  the  governor  had 
him  feized  as  an  impoftor  ;  but,  fearing  to 
irritate  the  people,  and  rel'pefting  his  ori- 
gin, he  calling  himfelf  the  defcendant  of 
Fatlma,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet,  the  go- 
Tcrnor  gave  him  his  liberty. 

EI-Mohadi  was  in  the  fouth,  when  one 
iof  the  generals  of  the  kuig  of  Cordova 
arrived  with  an  army  to  aid  the  Iioule  of 
Edris  :  this  general,  named  Al*Habid  Elr 
Monibr,  conquered  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Fez,  fortified  Arzilla  near  Tangiers, 
left  a  garrilbn  there,  and  that  city  for  fome 
time  remained  under  the  government  of 
the  kings  of  Cordova, 

By  this  revolution  El-Mohadi  could  not 
prcferve  the  kingdom  of  Fez  to  himfelf. 
This  prince  going  to  vifit  the  governor  of 
Sugulmefla,  that  he  might  gratify  the  re- 
(cntment  he  had  conceived  againft  him, 
affaflinated  him,  excited  new  troubles,  and 
thus  became  odious  to  the  people  who  had 
followed  his  flandfird.  The  ufurper, 
^hofe  reign  was  momentary  in  Mauri- 
tania, was  obliged  to  pafs  into  the  caftern 
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part  of  Africa,  where  he  met  with  new 
obflacles  From  another  bigot,  who,  in  turng 
had  brought  him  into  difcredit,  in  the  api» 
ruon  of  the  people  whom  he  had  deceived 
by  an  affeftation  of  humility.  This  latter 
chief  was,  in  derifion,  called  the  Knight  of 
the  Afs^  becaufe  one  part  of  his  pretende4 
humbknefs  confifted  in  always  riding  on 
an  afs,  with  his  face  covered  like  the  Mo* 
larliemins,  Molathcmins  is  a  name  given 
in  Africa  to  a  tribe  who,  going  to  battio 
with  another  more  powerful,  obliged  the 
women  to  take  arms ;  and,  that  they  might 
not  be  diftinguifhed,  the  men,  like  them| 
artfully  veiled  their  faced> 

All  Africa  at  this  time  was  torn  by  divl- 
iions,  on  a  tradition  that,  three  hundred 
years  after  Mahomet,  another  direftor  of 
the  faithful,  or  Mohadi,  fhould  come  from 
the  weft ;  and  various  impoftors  profiting 
by  this  tradition  impofcd  on  the  vulgar 
credulity,  that  they  might  fcize  the  go- 
vernment. Obeidallah,  founder  of  the 
dynafty  of  the  Fatimites,  left  Sugulmefla^ 
and,  penetrating  as  far  as  Egypt,  he  there 
vanquifhed  the  troops  of  the  Caliph.    The 
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wars  he  fuftaincd  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  thp 
eaflern  parts  of  Africa,  changed  the  fitu- 
ation  of  affairs  in  the  weft,  where  a  fuc^ 
ceffion  of  innovators,  profiting  by  thefe  di- 
yifions  to  the  furtherance  of  their  projedks, 
reciprocally  fnatched  the  fceptre  from  the 
power  of  their  predeceflbrs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR    11. 


Of  the  Djnapy  of  Morabethoom 


XXBU-Tefrifin  Marabout,  nephew  of 
Abu-Bcker  Ben-Omar,  of  the  tribe  of 
Lumthunes  *;  and  chief  of  the  Morabe- 
thoon,  profited  by  the  commotions  which 
had  drawn  the  arms  of  the  Arabs  toward 
Egypt  to  produce  an  infurre£lion ;  he  fent 
Marabouts  to  preachy  and  excite  the  people 
to  revoltj  under  the  pretext  of  defending 
their  liberties-  The  Moors^  weary  of  the 
arbitrary  government  of  thefe  Arab  fo- 
reigners, willingly  followed  the  ftandard  of 


*  The  country  which  the  Blarabouts  inhabited,  lying 
be twcen  Mount  Atlas  and  the  defer?,  was  called  Lamtha  i 
whence  the  tiibe  had  the  name  of  LamihooDtih^  or  Lucn-* 
tliuiic^i 
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Tcflifin,  who  prefently  found  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 

The  tribe  of  this  chief  was  furnamed 
Morabethoon,  becaufe  of  the  rigidity  with 
which  religion  was  by  them  obferved  ;  the 
word  Marabout  fignifyiug  a  monk,  or  a 
man  engaged  to  the  performance  of  his 
vow.  This  tribe  firft  took  birth  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tunis,  but  was  obliged 
to  leave  that  country  for  the  weftern  part  of 
Africa,  that  it  might  efcape  the  perfecution 
of  fe£ls  more  voluptuous,  whofe  intereft  it 
was  to  extirpate  this  rifing  tribe. 

Abu-Tefiifin,  at  the  head  of  his  fol- 
lowers, traverfed  Mount  Atlas  in  1051, 
and  conquered  the  city  of  Agmet  and  its 
environs :  here  he  fixed  his  refidence,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  extended  thence  his  con- 
quefts  northward,  and  proclaimed  himfelf 
Emir  El-Mumenin,  or  chief  of  the  faithful. 
He  is  one  of  the  firft  fovercigns  known  -of 
the  race  of  Morabethoon,  or  more  comi 
monly  called  Morabites  ;  his 'armies  were 
conftantly  vidtorious,    and,   after  various 

battles, 
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battles,  he  remaiiied  fovercign  of  MaurU 

taiiia» 

Abu*Teflifin  died  in  1086,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Joleph^  whofe  fubjefts 
proclaimed  him  King  **  This  prince  not 
being  pieafed  with  the  fituatiou  of  the  city 
of  Agmer,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
built  or  finlfhed  that  of  Marakefch,  or  Mo- 
rocco, which  had  been  begun  by  liis  fa- 
ther, and  there  eftabliflied  his  feat  of  em- 
pire. 

During  his  reign  the  province  of  Tern- 
fena  afforded  an  afylum  to  a  multitude  of 
Zenetes,  who  preached  new  errors-  Jo- 
fcph  was  very  induftrious  to  prevent  thefe 
innovations  among  his  fubjefts,  and  fent 
them  Morabite  preachers  to  reconvert  them 
to  their  former  reUgion ;  but  the  people^ 
fond  of  novchy,  were  fo  far  from  Uftening 
to   the   remonilranccs  of  the   reformers^ 


*  Tf»f  Arab  siHtlioTs  of  Spain  Cfttl  this  prince  Abul* 
Vx  IbiA!»uxt-Bcn-Jofri>h-Bcn-TciIiiin»  It  was  the  cuflom  of 
ilie/r  people  to  call  ihcir  tlilklrcn  by  the  namei  of  theu m* 
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\frhom  Jofeph  had  fcnt  them,  that  they  put 
them  to  death  at  Anafai,  where  they  were 
afiembled. 

Irritated  by  a  condudt  fo  infdlcnt,  Jofeph 
pafTed  the  Morbeya  with  a  powerful  army* 
At  the  news  of  his  march  the  Zenetes^ 
with  their  chief,  thotight  proper  to  retreat, 
and  proceeded  towird  Fez,  where  they 
demanded  aid  of  the  king  J  bilt  this  prince, 
inftead  of  granting  fuccour  to  thefe  publid 
difturbers,  went  in  fearch  of  them  with  his 
forces,  and,  having  come  up  with  them 
611  the  banks  of  the  Buregreb,  where  they 
were  harrafled  with  famine  and  fatigue,  he 
fell  upon  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces. 

Jofeph,  after  having  ravaged  the  lands 
of  Temfena,  and  deftroyed  all  its  habita- 
tions, returned  vidlorious  to  Morocco. 
Ambitious  and  defirous  of  extending  his 
power,  he  fome  time  after  marched  with 
his  army  and  made  war  on  the  king  of  Fez, 
whom  he  vaUquiflied  ;  taking  advantage  of 
the  inconftancy  of  the  people,  he  feized 
on  his  kingdom,  which  was  thus,  for  the 
firfl  time,  united  to  that  of  Morocco. 

Encou- 
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Encouraged  by  the  faccefs  of  his  arms^ 
Jofeph  advanced  as  far  as  Tremecen,  thence 
iie  proceeded  to  Bugia,  and  having  obliged 
the  Moors  of  that  part  of  Africa,  and 
even  thofe  of  Tunis,  to  become  his  vaffak, 
he  once  more  returned  triumphant  to  Mo- 
rocco, where  he  was  again  proclaimed,  with 
this  increafe  of  power,  commander  of  the 
faith fuh  He  afterward  made  war  upon 
the  Brebcs,  who  had  retired  among  the 
mountains,  and  over  whom  he  gained  fc- 
veral  advantages* 

The  victories  of  Jofeph  Bcn-Tcffifin 
had  acquired  him  reputation  fo  great  that, 
in  1097,  the  Mahometan  kings  of  Spain 
fought  his  aUiance,  and  even  offered  hiin 
the  fupreme  fove reign ty,  hoping,  by  his  af- 
fiftancc,  they  ftiould  be  enabled  once  more 
to  eftablifh  and  extend  their  empire.  On 
this  invitation  Jofeph  paffed  over  into  An- 
dalufia,  and,  joining  his  forces  to  thofe  of 
the  Mahometans  of  Spain,  conquered  the 
city  of  Seville  and  its  environs  ;  whence, 
after  projcding  further  victories,  he  re- 
turned into  Atrica  to  make  the  neceflary 
preparations. 

Vol.  Ih  C  III 
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In  Africa,  Jofeph  proclaimed  the  Ga- 
zia,  or  war,  of  religion.  Having  aflem- 
bled  numerous  troops,  drawn  together  by 
fknaticifm,  and  the  hope  of  plunder,  he 
marched,  embarked  at  Ceuta,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Malaga.  This  campaign,  and 
thofe  which  followed,  were  highly  glo- 
rious  to  the  king  of  Morocco,  fince,  in 
iri02,  he  was  mafter  of  all  Andalufia, 
Grenada,  and  Murcia,  and  in  the  fame 
year  returned  into  AJFrica  loaded  with 
laurels* 

The  following  years  this  prince  again 
pafTed  over  into  Spain  to  continue  his  con- 
quefts,  penetrated  as  far  as  Cordova,  and 
gained  feveral  battles,  particularly  that 
fought  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1 107, 
againft  the  army  of  Don  Alphonfo  VI. 
whofe  fon,  Don  Sancho,  the  commander, 
with  fix  oth^r  of  the  firft  nobility,  loft 
their  lives.  This  is  the  battle  which  the 
Spaniards  have  called  the  battle  of  the 
feven  Counts.  After  this  victory  Jofeph 
returned  to  Morocco,  where  he  died,  in 
i^i  10,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ali. 

AH, 
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All,  the  fon  of  Jofeph,  third  king  of 
Morocco^  of  the  race  of  Morabethoon^ 
built  the  grand  mofque  at  Morocco,  conti- 
nued to  fuccour  the  Mahometans  of  Spain, 
and  made  his  power  refpefted  there  by  the 
armies  which  he  perfonally  headed,  be- 
tween the  years  1112  and  in 5.  Some 
authors  fay  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Morieila,  where  his  army  was  attacked  by 
that  of  king  Alphonfo;  that  his  fon. 
Teflifin-Ben-Ali,  continued  in  Spain  with 
fome  troops,  and  that  the  remainder  were 
tranfported  into  Africa. 

Brahem,  the  fon  of  Aii,    and  the  lafl 
king  of  Morocco,  of  the  fame  dynafty,  who 
was  proclaimed  after  the  death  of  his  fa-^ 
thefj  confirmed  the  princes  who  governed 
the  oriental  provinces  dependent  on  him  in 
their   poflefTions,  and  was  declared  com- 
mander of  the  faithful.     Africa,  under  the 
reign  of  this  princci  was  torn  by  inteftinc 
divifions,  which  were  fatal  to  the  dynafty 
of  the  Morabites,  and  which  did  not  per- 
mit Brahem  to  go  himfeif  into  Spain,  nor 
to  maintain  that  fovereignty  there   which 
the  Arab  Moors  had  offered  to  his  ancef-* 
C  a  X^\%^ 
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tors,  and  which  they  had  fo  well  dcfefved 
by  their  valour* 

The  governors  of  the  principal  places 
of  Andalufia  profited  by  this  momentary 
weaknefs  to  ereft  the  cities  and  provinces, 
over  which  they  prefided,  into  fmall  prin- 
cipalities :  the  king  of  Morocco  was  at  this 
time  too  much  employed  in  oppofing  the 
infurgents  of  his  own  ftates  to  prevent 
thefe  their  ufurpations.  Brahem  was  befide 
an  indolent  prince,  and  addicted  to  plea- 
fure ;  to  the  gratification  of  which  he  fa- 
crificed  affairs  the  moft  important.  His 
fubjeds,  at  length;  loaded  with  taxes,  and 
oppreffed,  refufed  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  mafter. 

The  relaxed  ftate  of  the  government, 
and  the  difcontent  of  the  people,  favoured 
a  revolt,  which  was  at  this  time  incited  to- 
ward Mount  Atlas  by  another  innovator, 
who,  affuming  the  impofing  title  of  Mo- 
hadi,  direftor  of  the  faithful,  entered  Mau- 
ritania, and  drew  the  people  to  his  party, 
who  were  eafy  to  feduce,  by  projects  of 
reformation. 

This 
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This  preacher,  whofe  name  was  Ma* 
hornet  Abdallah,  calling  himfelf  a  defcen- 
dant  of  All,  met,  according  to  Herbelot, 
near  Melilla,  another  doctor,  named  Ab- 
4ulmomeo,  who  faid  he  was  the  Mohadi, 
or  prophet,  expected  at  the  end  of  ages. 
Thele  two  men,  united,  approaching  Mo- 
rocco, preached  there  publicly,  drew  over 
profelytes  to  their  behef,  and  Abdallah 
was  acknowledged  king, 

Br  ahem,  abforbed  in  pleafure,  had  de- 
fpifed  this  revolution,  but  was  at  length 
obliged  to  head  his  army,  and  give  the  Re- 
former bjittle,  who  was  now  become  ftrong 
m  confequence  of  difcontent  and  enthu- 
fiafm.  Brahem  was  defeated,  and  forced 
to  fly*  Purfued  from  one  place  of  refuge  to 
another,  he  at  length  came  to  Oran, 
where  the  Moors,  not  daring  to  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  refeiitmcnt  of  Abdul- 
momen,  who  was  following  to  take  Bra- 
hem,  rcfufed  him  an  afylum*  Brahem, 
feeing  himfelf  thus  hunted,  unable  to  fur- 
vive  his  grief,  threw  himfelf,  according  to 
fome  hiftorians,  headlong  from  a  rock  ; 
Others  affirm  he  perilhed  in  a  caflle,  which 
C  3  wa.= 
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was  fired  by  Abdulmomen,  and  the  death 
of  this  prince  ended  the  dynafty  of  Mora* 
bethoon. 

Abdulmomen,  general  of  Abdallah^i 
havmg  fubjefted  all  the  provinces  of  Mau- 
ritania to  the  power  of  his  mafter,  during 
this  expedition,  and  bearing  with  him  hof- 
tages  to  infure  their  fubmiflion,  returned  tq 
Morocco,  Here  he  found  Mahomet  Ab- 
dallah  dead  in  his  camp.  The  chiefs,  being 
alTembled,  acknowledged  Abdulmomen, 
who  alfo  affirmed  himfelf  one  of  the  de- 
fendants of  Mahomet  and  Ali,  their  fove- 
reign,  and  commander  of  the  faithful. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       IIL 


J}ynqfly  of  the  Moahedinu 


.BDULMOMEN  *  was  the  firft  king 
of  the  race  of  the  Moahedins,  whom  the 
Spaniards  ha.ve  called  Almohades ;  he 
was  chofeii  king  of  Morocco  in  1148  ; 
after  his  election  he  deftroyed  the  city  of 
Morocco^  into  which  the  inhabitants  re- 
fufed  him  entrance^  and  which  they  would 
have  preferved  for  Ifac  fon  of  Brahem. 
Abdulmoraen  was  fo  enraged  at  this 
that  he  made  a  vow  the  city  Ihould  pafs 
through  afieve. 

After  carrying  Morocco  by  aflault,  he, 
with  his  own  hands,  flrangled  the  young 


*  Hcrbctot  calls  htm  Mohamet  Abdulmomen  Ben-Tom- 
rut  ;  according  to  Mamiol^  his  Dame  was  Abulmomcn  Bca- 
AbdaUah  Bcn-AH. 


c  + 
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Ifkcy  Ton  of  Brahem,  who  had  there  been 
acknowledged  king,  and  who  was  the  laft 
of  the  houfe  of  Tcflifin,  the  founders  of 
Morocco,  as  well  as  of  the  empire.  Ab- 
dulmomen,  that  he  might  perform  his 
vow,  reduced  a  part  of  that  capital  to 
duft,  and  paifed  its  afhes  through  a  fieve  ; 
and  that  he  might  leave  no  veftige  of  the 
grandeur  of  its  kings,  and  bury  their 
name  in  oblivion,  he  deftroyed  their  pa- 
laces and  mofques. 

This  prince  afterward  rebuilt  the  city, 
and  gave  orders  that  all  the  Morabethoon 
found  throughout  his  empire  (hould  be  put 
to  death,  that  he  might  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  their  vengeance.  The  animofity 
that  was  maintained,  between  thefe  two 
fefts,  occafioned  a  fucceflion  of  revolutions 
in  Africa,  while  they  mutually  enfeebled 
each  other,  and  gave  the  eaftern  provinces 
the  power  of  (baking  off  the  yoke  of  the 
kings  of  Morocco,  and  eledling  indepen-* 
dent  chiefs  for  themfelves, 

Abdulmomen,  however,  remained  maf- 
ter  of  all  Mauritania,   and  preferved  the 

two 
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two  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  which 
had  been  united  under  Jofeph  Teffifin, 
lie  was  alfo  able,  in  1 149,  to  fend  aid  to 
the  MahoiTietans  of  Spain,  and  to  permit 
them  to  recruit  among  the  mountains  of 
Gomera^  bet^^een  Tetuan  and  Tremecen, 
In  11511  the  power  of  this  prince  being 
ftill  more  firmly  eftablifhed,  the  Mahome- 
tans of  Grenada  and  of  Jaen,  who  ftood 
in  need  of  his  fupport,  offered  him  homage 
and  fubmiflion  ;  he  accordingly  lent  tluity 
thoufand  men  to  their  fuccour. 

This  army  having  been  vanquiftied,  Ab* 
dulmomeji  fent  more  confiderable  rein- 
forcements, by  which  the  Mahometans  of 
Spain  were  empowered  to  prolong  the 
war  with  fome  fuccefs.  This  prince  had 
an  intention  of  going  himfelf  into  Spain 
with  a  mighty  army,  but  he  died  in 
J 155  during  thefe  his  preparations.  The 
caftle  of  Bulahuan,  in  the  province  of 
Duquella,  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Ab- 
dulmomen  ;  it  has  fifice  been  augmented 
and  embcUlihed  by  a  Sharif  of  the  reigning 
family. 

Afut 
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After  the  death  of  Abdulmomea^  hU 
fon  Jofeph  was  unauimoufly  acknow* 
ledged  king  of  Morocco.  Jofeph,  out  of 
deferetxce  to  the  memory  of  his  father, 
and  alfo  to  merit  the  love  of  his  fubjefts, 
teftified  his  averfion  to  the  piriftians,  and 
pafTed  over  into  Spain,  in  11589  with  a 
powerful  army.  On  his  arrival,  the  Ma.- 
hometan  kings  of  Andalufia,  as  well  from 
refpe£t  to  his  power,  as  to  acknowledge 
the  fervices  they  received,  fwore  fidelity  to 
him,  and  proclaimed  him  fovereign.  The 
kings  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  who  were 
more  diftant,  were  the  fole  who  did  not 
think  proper  to  fubmit^  Having  united 
his  army  with  that  of  the  Arab  Moors  in 
Spain,  Jofeph  feized  on  fome  places  in  de- 
fpite  of  the  efforts  of  Don  Sancho  .IIL 
The  nobility  who  commanded  the  army  of 
the  latter,  confulting  their  valour  only, 
followed  Jofeph  to  Seville,  and  gained  a 
vidlory  over  him  under  the  walls  of  that 
city.  Profiting  by  the  divifions  of  the 
Spaniards,  Jofeph,  the  next  campaign, 
obliged  the  kings  of  Valencia  and  Murcia 
to  become  his  vafTals. 

Jofeph 
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Jofeph  remained  at  Seville  till  the  year 
1 1 68  employed  in  making  incurfioiis  upou 
the  territories  of  the  Chriftians,  or  in  re- 
pelling thofe  which  the  Chriftians  made  on 
his  domains.  Receiving  information  at 
this  time  that  fome  tribes  of  the  Zenetea 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  abfence  to  raife 
commotions  in  his  African  flates,  he  re- 
turned thither ;  and,  after  having  quelled 
the  infurgents,  again  came  to  Spain  in 
1 171  with  a  powerful  army^ 

Jofeph  now  obliged  all  the  Mahometan 
kings  to  acknowledge  him  foverelgn,  nor 
was  there  one  who  did  not  pay  him 
homage  :  he  continued  to  keep  up  his 
armies  in  Spain,  where  his  fon  long  com- 
manded during  his  abfence ;  he  once  more 
returned  thither  in  1 184,  and  took  the  city 
of  Sanftaren  by  affault.  He  was  attacked 
before  this  place  by  the  armies  of  the  kings 
of  Portugal  and  Leon,  and^  falling  from 
his  horfe,  was  killed  by  the  accident ;  this 
occafioned  the  lofs  of  the  battle,  and  moft 
of  the  Moors  who  compofed  his  army  re* 
turned  into  Africa* 

Ho 
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No  fooncr  was  the  death  of  Jofeph 
known  in  Africa  than  feveral  diviiions 
arofe  among  the  Moors ;  but  Abu- Jacob, 
his  fon,furnamed  Almonfor,  the  invincible, 
and  who  had  already  diftinguiflied  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  armies,  having  taken  upon 
him  the  government  of  the  empire,  fub- 
dued  thefe  commotions,  and  was  pro-t 
claimed  Emperor. 

The  kings  of  Tunis  and  Tremecen,  who 
had  been  feudatory  dependents  on  his  an- 
ceftors,  and  who  were  defirous  to  (hake  off 
this  dependency,  endeavoured  to  incite  re^- 
bellion  among  the  diftant  tribes  that  they 
might  embarrafs  Jacob,  This  prince 
marched  with  his  forces,  and,  after  having 
reftored  tranquillity,  he  tranfported  thofe 
tribes,  among  whom  commotions  had  been 
incited,  to  the  centre  of  his  empire,  and 
difperkd  them,  through  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  his  ftates,  fo  diftant  from  each 
other  that  they  might  be  unable  to  rcr 
unite.  This  is  a  political  fyftem  which  all 
the  kings  of  Morocco  have  obfervcd  with  re- 
fpeft  to  powerful  tribes ;  and,  thus  divided, 
by  the  prudence  or  caprice  of  the  fove- 

reigns, 
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ftigns,  tliefe  tribes  have  infenfibly  loft  all 
memory  of  their  origin. 

The  conduft^  courage,  and  aftivity,  of 
Jacob,  foon  eftabUihcd  Iiis  fupremacy  over 
the  African  coafts  as  far  as  Tunis,  and  at 
the  fame  time  prcierved  that  which  had 
been  acquired  over  the  Arab  Moors  of 
Spain.  Of  all  the  fovereigns  who  have 
reigned  in  Africa  after  the  Caliphs,  he  was, 
beyond  difpute^  the  moft  powerful ;  thence 
happened  it  that  he  acquired  the  furnanic 
of  Almonfor,  the  invincible,  to  which 
might  likewife  be  added  the  magnificent, 

Almonfor  built  thecaftle  of  Manfooria, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  province  of  Tern- 
fen  a,  eight  leagues  from  Sallce,  of  which 
f }me  ruins  flill  remain  ;  the  city  of  Al* 
caflar-Quiber,  th.ce  leagues  fromLaracha; 
that  of  Alcafiar-Seguar^  f.tuated  on  the 
ftraits  of  Gibraltar^  between  T:ingiers  and 
Ceuta;  and  the  city  of  Rabat,  facing 
Sallee.  After  erefting  a  caftle  toward  the 
fea  for  the  defence  of  this  laft  place,  he 
built  in  a  vaft  cnclofure,  ruins  of  which 
/lill     exift,    magnificent     palaces^     that 
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time,  infurreftions,  and  the  caprices  of 
men,  have  laid  wafte.  During  fummer 
this  prince  refided  in  that  beautiful  cinc- 
ture called  Guadel,  where  tafte  and  fplendor 
were  alike  difplaycd.  He  alfo  employed 
Rabat  as  a  place  of  arms,  whence  he 
might  with  facility  invade  Spain  with  his 
forces. 

After  adding  the  furname  of  invincible 
to  that  of  commander  of  the  faithful,  Ja-* 
cob  Almonfor  paffed  over  into  Spain  with 
a  powerful  army;  but  the  ficklenefs  of 
the  Moors  being  incited  by  his  abfcnce 
throughout  the  vaft  ftates  he  pofleffed  in 
Africa,  he  was  obliged  to  return  without 
performing  any  memorable  ad:.  Marmol 
fays,  he  left  a  part  of  his  army  under  the 
command  of  Don  Ferdinand  Ruis  de  Caf- 
tro,  lieutenant  general,  who,  although  a 
Chriftian,  had  entered  into  his  fervice  from 
motives  of  difcontent. 

No  fooner  had  Jacob  Almonfor  again 
reduced  his  fubjeds  to  fubordination 
than  he  publiflied  the  Gazia,  or  war 
againft  the  infidels,  fimilar  to  the  crufades 

of 
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of  the  Chriftiaiis  j  the  Moors  flocked  iii 
multitudes  to  his  ftandard,  and  he  em- 
barked for  Spain  with  a  powerfu!  army, 
where,  being  landed,  he  marched  toward 
Toledo.  Alphoiifo  11 L  coming  to  oppofe 
him  was  not  terrified  by  the  numbers  of  the 
Moors,  but  nioft  valorouflj  attacked  the 
army  of  Jacobs  which  defended  itfelf  with 
intrepidity  J  and  which  gained  a  complete 
vlflory  over  the  Chriftians,  in  fight  of  the 
town  of  Alarcos,  July  the  eighteenth^ 
1 195.  This  vi£torious  army  had  a  conti- 
Tiuation  of  fuccefs  till  the  year  1 197,  when 
Almonfor,  having  figned  a  truce  with  the 
king  of  Caftile,  returned  into  Africa, 
where  new  commotions  rendered  his  pre- 
fence  neceffary. 

The  governor  of  Morocco,  profituig  by 
the  ab fence  of  Jacob  Almonfor  to  incite 
the  neighbouring  people  to  revel t,  the  lat- 
ter, on  his  return,  found  them  all  in  arms- 
The  intimidated  rebels,  not  daring  to  wait 
this  valiant  prince  in  the  open  field,  fliut 
themfelves  up  in  that  capital,  which  he 
w^as  obliged  to  be  liege-  Almonfor,  having 
pafl'ed  a  tedious  year  under  the  walls  of  the 
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place,  determined  to  fcale  the  city ;  and^ 
animatedly  addrefling  his  foldiers,  (hewed 
them  t  at ,  independent  of  the  glory  they 
would  acquire  in  taking  Morocco,  there 
was  ftill  a  more  legitimate  and  more  ho- 
nourable motive,  that  of  recovering  their 
wives  and  children,  who  Were  then  in  the 
power  of  the  ufurpers. 

Enflamed  by  his  difcourfc,  the  befiegers 
aflaulted  the  city,  which  was  unable  to  re- 
fijft  their  impetuofity ;.  and,  falling  furl- 
oufly  upon  the  inhabitants,  put  all  to  death 
they  met.  Almonfor,  that  he  might  chaf- 
tife  the  rebels,  even  after  their  death,  re- 
fufed  them  the  rites  of  burial  *  ;  and, 
when  he  was  reminded  of  the  efFeds  which 
might  refult  from  putrefadion,  faid^ 
*'  Nothing  fmells  fo  well  as  the  body 
*'  of  a  dead  enemy,  and  efpecially  of  a 
•*  traitor.'' 


♦  The  Moors  believe  that  the  fouts  of  bodies,  deprived 
tof  the  rites  of  burial,  arc  driven  from  the  abodes  of 
the  blcfled.  In  fabulous  ages  it  was  further  believed  that 
the  fouls  of  fuch  bodies  wandered  on  the  banks  of  Cocytus, 
ami  were  rcfufcd  admittance  into  the  Elifian  fields 

After 
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After  Almonfor  had  taken  Morocco,  the 
governor,  having  (hut  himfclf  up  ui  the 
Caftle  with  fome  foldiers,  mediated  his 
peace  by  the  good  offices  of  a  Marabout, 
whofe  fanflity  was  held  in  veneration; 
but  Almonfor,  although  he  had  granted 
this  man  pardon,  put  him  to  death  the 
moment  he  had  him  in  his  power,  and,  by 
the  violation  of  his  promife,  tarnifhed  his 
glory.  The  Marabout  reproached  him  with 
his  ill  faith.  I  am  not,  anfwered  the  prince, 
obliged  to  keep  my  word  with  thofe,  who 
have  forfeited  theirs. 

According  to  the  Arab  hiftprians^  the 
fovereign,  full  of  regret  for  not  having 
obferved  his  promife,  difappeared,  and 
wandered  over  the  world.  The  probabi* 
llty  is  that  this  prince  performed  the  pil* 
grimage,  to  Mecca,  as  a  private  perfon,  in 
expiation  of  his  crime.  His  brother,  Bra- 
hem,  governed  during  his  ab fence  ;  but,  he 
not  returning  in  the  fpace  of  a  year,  his 
fon,  Mahomet  Ben-Naffer,  called  alfo  Naf- 
fer-Al-Melek  Ben-Manfoorj  was  pro* 
chimed  king  by  the  people* 

Vol,  IL  D  Mahomet 
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Mahomet  Ben-Naffer,  having  fucceeded 
his  father  in  i2io,  confirmed  the  princes 
of  Africa  in  the  pofleffion  of  their  ftates, 
and  broke  the  truce  which  Almonfor  had 
concluded  with  Alphonfo  of  Caftilcr  This 
prince  behig  defirons  of  extending  his  con- 
quefts  in  Spain,  went  thither  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  conquered  fome  towns,  ravaged 
their  territories,  and  returned  to  repofe  un- 
der the  walls  of  Cordova^  Thither  Al- 
phonfo>  having  received  confiderable  rein- 
forcements from  the  Chriftian  princes, 
marched  to  give  the  king  of  Morocco  bat- 
tle. The  two  armies  met  on  the  (ixteenth 
of  July,  1 2 1 2,  in  the  pkins  of  Tolofo,  and 
the  Moors  fufFered  a  total  rout.  This  de- 
feat^ befide  humbling  the  Mahometans^ 
infinitely  decreafed  that  confideration  in 
which  Mahomet  Ben-Naffer  had  been 
held. 

After  this  a£lion  Mahomet  returned  tQ 
Africa,  and  left  the  command  of  his  army 
to  his  brother  Aben  Saad,  living  himfelf  in 
a  kind  of  retirement ;  and,  defpifed  by  his 
fubjeds,  who,  prejudiced  as  they  were,  at- 
'  tiibuted 
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tributed  the  lofs  of  the  battle  to  his   lU 
conduct  and  cowardice. 

Preyed  upon  by  chagrin ^  Mahomet  Ben- 
Naffer  died  a  fhort  time  after,  and  left  hi$ 
empire  to  Said  Barrax,  one  of  his  grand^ 
Ions,  againft  whom  the  governors  of  the 
eaftern  provinces  of  Tremecen  and  Tunis 
revolted-  Said  raifed  an  army  in  fupport 
of  his  authority^  but,  having  been  aflafli- 
nated  by  a  traitor,  the  fpirit  of  difcord  re- 
newed its  progrefs. 

After  the  death  of  Said,  the  principal 
perfons  of  the  Moahedins  eleiled  his  uncle, 
AbdelCader,  in  his  ftead  ;  but,  this  prince 
not  having  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  finding  that,  in  thefe  times  of 
trouble,  his  party  was  not  fufficicntly  pow- 
erful, he  fled  toward  Morocco,  and  the 
governors  of  the  principal  places  profited 
by  this  momentary  weaknefs  to  divide  the 
empire* 
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CHAP.     IV- 


Dynajly  of  the  Benmierins. 

juLBDALLAH,  governor  of  Fez,  of 
the  race  of  the  Benimerins,  was  the  firft 
of  that  dynafty  who  poffeffed  himfelf  of 
the  fovereign  authority.  Jacob,  his  bro- 
ther, having  affembled  troops,  took  the 
cities  of  Rabat  and  Anafa,  and  defeated 
an,  army  of  Moahedins  between  Fez  and 
Mequinez ;  his  fuccefles  awed  the  people, 
and  fupportcd  the  authority  of  his  family 
in  that  part  of  Africa. 

After  the  death  of  Abdallah,  who,  from 
governor  of  Fez,  had  become  the  fove- 
reign, his  fon,  ftill  young,  was  hisfuccef- 
for,  under  the  regency  of  Ben-Jofeph,  his 
uncle ;  who  alfo,  in  his  turn,  was  fove- 
reign, his  nephew  being  firft  dead. 
I 

Similar 
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Similar  revolutions  took  place  ac  the 
fame  time  in  the  provinces  of  Morocco : 
that  of  Tedia,  with  ttiofe  of  the  mountains 
in  its  neighbourhood,  headed  by  Maho- 
met-Budobus,  joined  with  the  king  of 
Fez,  to  aid  himngainft  Abdel  Cader,  of  the 
raceof  the  Moahediiis,  Abdel  Cader,  in- 
formed of  this  treaty,  efcaped  from  Mo- 
rocco at  the  approach  of  the  rebels  ;  but, 
having  been  overtaken  in  his  flight,  he  was 
murdered  at  Suguhnefla, 

Budobus,  now  become  mafter  of  thoie 
provinces  that  lay  near  the  capital,  thought 
proper  to  renounce  the  alliance  he  had 
made  with  Ben-Jofeph,  and  further  de- 
clared war  againft  him,  in  expe£lation  of 
conquering  the  kingdom  of  Fez.  A  quick 
termination  was  put  to  this  war  by  the 
death  of  Budobus,  and  the  defeat  of  his 
army.  Ben-Jofeph  not  only  preferved  the 
kingdom  of  Fez  but  alfu  conquered  that 
of  Morocco  ;  and,  by  this  revolution »  the 
Moahedins  were  wholly  deprived  of  fo- 
vereign  power. 

D  2  The 
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The  kingdom  of  Morocco,  by  this 
change  of  its  monarchs,  which  long  held 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  fufpence,  loft 
the  fovereignty  of  Spain.  Thofe  who 
governed  the  provinces  of  Seville,  Cor- 
dova, Jaen,  and  others,  in  the  abfence  of 
the  king  of  Morocco,  erefted  themfelveS 
into  fovereign  princes ;  and,  feconded  by 
the  African  troops,  that  had  remained  in 
Andalufia,  were  thus  enabled  to  maintain 
thofe  divifions,  and  that  diverfity  of  opi- 
nions and  interefts,  which  were  inceflantly 
renewed* 

Ben-Jofeph,  now  matter  of  Mauritania, 
eftabliflied  his  authority  there  the  more  fb- 
lidly  by  not  occupying  himfelf  with  fo- 
reign conquefts,  or  government.  The  af- 
fairs of  Spain  felt  fome  relaxation  by  the 
truces  which  were  renewed  between  Caf- 
tile  and  the  Mahometan  kings,  till  the  ac^ 
ceffion  of  Don  Ferdinand,  to  the  throne  of 
Caftile.  War  again  broke  out  in  1240^ 
with  an  obftinate  zeal,  and  the  Mahome- 
tans loft,  almoft  in  an  inftant,  the  kingdoms 
of  Cordova  and  Seville,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  Andalufia. 

The 
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The  kings  of  Grenada  and  Murcia  tlien 
called  loudly  for  afTiflance  of  Beii-Jofeph, 
fovereiga  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  Alphonfo 
X-*  the  fucceiTor  of  Ferdinand,  fent  a 
fleet,  by  way  of  diverfion,  to  befiege  Sallee 
in  1 26 1 »  and  the  place  \\ as  taken,  but  was 
afterward  abandoned  cm  the  approach  of 
the  kins  of  Fez* 


•d 


Don  Alphonib  beiiig  folely  occupied  by 
his  political  intereils  in  Europe,  the  king 
of  Grenada  took  advantage  of  the  truce  to 
make  a  new  alliance  with  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco, to  whom  he  even  offered  the  fove- 
reignty  of  his  flates  with  the  towns  of 
TarifFa  and  Algefira,  as  a  Security  that  he 
would  perform  his  promire,  and  alfo  as 
places  for  tlie  debarkment  of  the  troops. 

Thus  incited,  Ben*Jofcph  took  fhipping 
for  Spain  in  1275,  with  his  army,  pofl'efled 
himfelf  of  the  two  above-named  places, 
committed  ravages  in  the  territories  of 
Andalufia,  and  then  returned  into  Africa* 
He  fent  his  brother,  Ottman,  the  ne^tt  year 
with  troops,  who  again  brought  new 
havoc*  Ben  -  Jofeph  returned  himfelf 
D  4  the 
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the  following  campaign,  and  his  army, 
■united  to  that  of  Grenada,  gained  very  de- 
cided advantages  over  that  of  the  Chrif- 
tians.  After  vanquifhing  the  Caftilian 
fleet,  Ben-Jofeph  raifed  the  (lege  of  Algc- 
iira  in  1278,  and  rebuilt  that  town  in  the 
place  where  it  at  prefent  ftands.  This 
prince  afterward  made  a  truce  with  Don 
Alphonfo,  and  generoufly  granted  him  aid 
againft  his  fon,  Don  Sancho,  who,  with  the 
confent  of  the  people,  had  feized  on  thp 
fdvereign  authority. 

After  the  death  of  Ben-Jofeph  he  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Abu-Said,  who,  like 
his  father,  made  leveral  expeditions  into 
Spain  ;  all  of  which  were  unfuccefsfuK 
Having  loft  Tariflfa,  which  had  been  taken 
by  Don  Sancho  III.,  he  made  fruitlefs  ef- 
forts to  recover  that  place  ;  but,  perceiving 
that  his  attempts  to  regain  the  fovereignty 
of  Spain  exhaufted  his  revenues,  he  re^ 
nounced  them  in  future,  and  in  1294  re- 
ftored  the  town  of  Algefira  to  the  king  of 
Grenada.  The  empire  of  Morocco  was, 
during  a  time,  delivered  from  wars  and  re- 
volutions*    Abu-Said,  occupied  folely  by 

the 
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the  admmiftration  of  his  African  flates, 
reigned  in  tranquillity  to  the  year  1303, 
At  his  death  he  was  fuccecded  by  Abu- 
Artab-Ben-Srad ;  but  neither  did  he  take 
any  part  whatever  in  the  Mahometan  %vars 
of  Spain  :  his  fucctflbr,  indeed,  Jofeph- 
Ben-Jacob,  in  131 8,  appears  to  have  fcnt 
fuccours  to  the  king  of  Grenada,  who  ceded 
fome  places  to  him,  of  which  his  troops 
took  pofleflion. 

After  the  death  of  Jofeph- Ben- Jacob, 
king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  his  two  fons, 
Abul-Haffen  and  Said,  made  war  on  each 
other  for  the  fiicceflioru  Said,  having  been 
vanquifhed,  withdrew  to  the  king  of  Gre- 
nada, and  his  brother,  Abul-Haffen,  was 
proclaimed*  The  latter  took  offence  at  the 
afylum  given  by  the  khig  of  Grenada  to 
Said,  and  fhewed  tokens  of  his  refentment ; 
on  which  the  king  of  Grenada  determined 
to  pafs  over  into  Barbary,  in  1330,  that  he 
might  come  to  an  explanation  with  thi$ 
prince. 

This  voyage  had  the  mofl  fortunate  fuc* 
cefsj  for  the  king  of  Grenada,  ^fter  having 
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removed  all  the  fufpicions  of  Abul-Haflefi, 
obtained  from  him  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops,  commanded  by  his  fon  Abdelme- 
lek,  who  went  in  1333,  landed  at  Algefira, 
took  poffeffion  of  that  place,  and  was  there 
acknowledged  fovereign.  This  army, 
protected  by  a  fleet,  afterward  feized  on 
Gibraltar,  which  the  Spaniards,  in  vairt, 
Attempted  to  retake. 

The  war,  which  feme  years  after  broke 
out  between  the  king  of  Tremecen  and 
Abul-Haflen,  obliged  the  latter  to  recall  his 
his  fon  Abdelmelek,  with  his  troops.  To 
thefe  were  likewife  added  a  detachment, 
fent  by  the  king  of  Grenada,  who  had 
made  a  truce  with  Caftile.  This  war  was 
Unfortunate  to  the  king  of  Tremecen^ 
who,  with  his  kingdom,  loft  all  he  pof- 
fefled  toward  Sugulmefla.  The  king  of 
Fez,  profiting  by  his  vidtory,  purfued  his 
conquefts  as  far  as  Algiers  and  Tunis, 
which  he  again  brought  under  the  fubjec- 
tion  of  the  kings  of  Fez  and  Morocca 

Inflated  with  fuccefs,  Abul-Haflen  re- 
folved  to  recommence  the  Moorifii  expe- 
ditions 
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ditions  into'  Spain,  hoping  there  to  recovef 
the  dominion  hi*  predeceffors  had  enjoyed ; 
for  this  purpofe  he  fent  troop?,  ftores, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  under  ttie  coiiduft 
of  his  fon  Abdelnielek.  Abdehnrlek  com- 
mitted many  ravages  on  the  territories  of 
Andalufia^  but  the  Chrifrians  were  able  tO 
repulfe  his  attacks  ;  and,  after  Several  cam- 
paigns, in  which  the  advantages  were 
nearly  equals  his  army  was  attacked  and 
routed  by  the  CaftiliaDs,  Abdelmekk, 
having  found  an  opportunity  to  fly  on  foot, 
perceiving  the  approach  of  Chriftians, 
counterfeited  death,  and  the  latter  coming 
up  gave  him  two  wounds  with  their  lances, 
of  which  ke  died  in  reahty.  The  body  of 
this  prince  was  tr an fportcd  into  Barbary, 
and  inhumed  at  Sheila,  near  Rabat,  where 
his  tomb  is  ftill  to  be  feen. 

The  death  of  Abdelmelek  afflided  the 
king  of  Fez  fo  deeply  that  he  determined 
to  go  and  take  pcrfonal  vengeance  ati  the 
Spaniards.  For  this  purpofe  he  fitted  out 
more  than  two  hundred  vefiels  at  Ceuta, 
in  1340,  which,  in  defpite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  king  of  Caftile,  being  favoured  by 
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clrcuniftances,  met  no  obftacle  in  the  (hort 
paffagc  from  the  coaft  of  Africa  to  the  coaft 
of  Spain.  Belide  his  troops,  he  took  with 
him  many  Moorifh  families,  who  were 
to  people  ibme  towns  round  Malaga*  The 
Mo  rifli  fleet,  being  in  the  bay  of  Gi- 
braltar, wa.-  attacked  by  the  fleet  of  Caf» 
tile,  but  which,  being  by  no  means  fo 
powerful,  was  tjtahy  defeated. 

The  kings  of  Fez  and  Grenada,  at  the 
head  qf  a  mighty  army,  firfl:  laid  fiege  to 
Tariffa ;  but  the  kings  of  Caftile  and 
Protugal,  with  their  combined  forces, 
marched  to  the  relief  of  that  place,  and 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Mahometan 
army  near  Rio-Salado  ;  which  afterward 
retreated  to  Algefira.  The  king  of  Fez, 
fearing  he  fhould  be  there  befieged,  imme* 
diately  embarked  for  Ceuta. 

That  he  might  revenge  the  Mohometan 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Rio-Salado,  Abul- 
Haflen  again  made  great  preparations  of 
troops  and  ftores  to  return  into  Spain. 
His  fleet,  united  with  that  of  his  allies, 
was  attacked  in  port,  and  he  loft  about 
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twelve  veffels ;  but  this  check  did  not  pre- 
vent the  remainder  of  the  fleet  from  fet- 
ting  fail  :  this^  however,  b;^ing  once  more 
attacked  in  the  Strait  by  the  combined  fleet 
of  the  Chriftians,  was  entirely  defeated  ; 
the  invafion  of  the  Mahometans  was  thus 
prevented,  and,  notwith {landing  every  ef- 
fort of  the  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco, 
Algefira  was  taken,  in  March  1344,  and  a 
ten  years  truce  concluded* 


The  expenccs  which  had  been  incurred  by 
Abul-Haflen  to  fapport  thefe  his  attempts 
in  Spain,  and  the  ill  fuccefs  tliat  followed, 
occaiioned  his  fubjefts  to  murmur,  as  Is  the 
cuHom  of  nations,  that  judge  only  from 
appearances.  Abdalharaman,  one  of  the 
king's  foils,  feized  this  moment  of  difcon* 
tent  to  revolt,  and  drew  over  fcveral  tribes 
to  his  fide.  Don  Alplionfo,  in  the  mean 
time,  broke  the  truce  in  Spain,  where  he 
attacked  the  Mahometans.  Abul-Haflen, 
although  he  had  ftifled  the  rebellion,  found 
his  own  ftates  in  too  critical  a  fituation  to 
admit  of  his  going  in  perfon  to  aflift  the 
Mahometans  of  Spain.  He  feiit  his  fon, 
Abu-Ali,  thither,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to 
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aid  Gibraltar,  which  the  king  of  Caftil^ 
befieg^d  m  1349  ;  the  troops  of  Morocco^ 
however,  could  effeft  nothing,  but  were 
obliged  to  repafs  the  ftrait,  a  rebellion 
having  been  once  more  raifed  by  Abu- 
Hennon,  another  of  the  fons  of  Abul- 
Haffen.  The  king  was  unfortunate  in  this 
civil  war,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  mto 
the  province  of  Sugulmefla,  his  fon  having 
feized  on  his  kingdom. 

Abu-Hennon  was  an  ambitious  prince, 
and  defirous  of  eftablilhing  his  fame  with 
his  fubjcfts  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  pre- 
pared formidable  armaments  for  the  invad- 
ing of  Spain.     His  father  took  advantage 
of  thefe  preparations  to  attempt  recover- 
ing  his  domains,    and,  affembling   fome 
troops   round   Sugulmefla,    aflaulted    and 
fubjefted  various  cities  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fez.     The  projcds  of  Abu-Hennon  were 
fufpended  by  this  diverfion ;  but,  having 
overcome  his    father  in    1354,    near  the 
mountains  of  Fez,  he  remained  in  peace- 
able pofleflion  of  his  ftates,  and  preferved 
his  fupremacy  over  the  fmall  kingdoms  of 
the  coaft  from  Tremecen  to  Tunis.     This 

prince 
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prince  entered  into  a  negotiatioa  with  Peter 
the  cruel,  who  had  afcended  the  throne  of 
Caftile,  and  who,  from  political  raotiveSf 
was  difpofed  to  fav  our  the  rebellion  of  Abu- 
Hennon*  The  latter^  at  length,  in  full  en- 
joyment of  peace,  embelliftied  the  city  of 
Fez  with  fome  edifices,  and  built  a  college 
there,  which  ftill  bears  his  name. 

Abu-Hennon  died  in  1409,  and  his  fon, 
Abu-Said,  was  his  fuccellbr*  Addicted  to 
plea fu re  and  debauchery,  this  prince  occu- 
pied himfelf  too  Irttle  with  the  care  of  his 
own  eftates  to  think  of  fuccouring  the  Ma- 
hometans  of  Spain  ;  he  even  neglected  to 
fortify,  or  fend  aid,  to  Cetita,  which  was 
befieged  and  taken  In  1415  by  Don  John, 
king  of  Portugal ;  the  neighbouring  Moors 
united  to  recover  the  place,  but  their  at- 
tempts were  unfuccefsful,  as  well  from 
their  ignorance,  in  the  art  of  beficging 
towns,  as  from  the  fkill  with  which  they 
were  repulfed  by  Don  Henry,  fon  to  the 
king  of  Portugal, 

The  cities  of  Spain,  which  had  been 
Mnder  the  govermnciiE  of  Abu-Said^  fceiqg 


they  were  to  expe£t  no  affiftance  whatever 
from  him,  were  reunited  to  the  Mahometan 
kingdom  of  Grenada,  Gibraltar  alone  re- 
maining in  the  pofl'effion  of  the  king  of 
Fez.  Hither  Abu-Said  fent  his  brother 
Said  with  fome  troops,  as  well  to  preferve 
that  place,  and  to  recover  others  that  had 
been  loft,  as  to  remove  Said,  whofe  valour 
and  eminent  qualities  made  him  remarked 
by  the  people,  and  who  foon  or  late  might 
become  a  dangerous  rival. 

This  expedition  was  unfuccefsful,  the 
king  of  Grenada  having  belieged  Gibraltar, 
Said,  in  vain,  demanded  fuccours  from  his 
brother,  who  faw,  with  fecret  pleafure, 
the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  involved. 
Said  notwithftanding  defended  himfelf 
with  the  utmoft  fortitude  ;  but,  having 
been  conquered,  he  was  taken  prifoner  to 
Grenada,  where  his  brother  wilhed  he 
might  be  put  to  death.  The  king  of  Gre- 
nada, more  politic,  preferved  the  life  of 
this  prince,  as  well  out  of  refped  to  his 
birth  as  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  make 
him  a  party  in  thofe  infurredtions  which  fb 
often  divided  the  Moors  of  Africa. 

Future 
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Future  events  juftified  the  forefight  of 
the  king  of  Grenada  :  the  Moors  of  FeZj 
offended  at  the  conduft  of  their  fovc reign, 
l^ebelled  againft  him,  and  he  was  ftabbed  by 
his  Vizier,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  affafH- 
tiated  his  children.     The  kingdom  of  Fez 
fell  into  the  greateft  diforder  in  confequencc 
of  the  death   of  this  prince ;  the  people 
lived  fome  time  totally  independant,  each 
province  and  each  tribe  governing  itfclf  ac- 
cording to  its' wilL     The  king  of  Grenada 
profited  by  this  ft  ate  of  anarchy  to  fend 
over  Said  into  Barbary  with  troops,   and 
thus  to  infure  his  friendfhip  and  alliance  ; 
but  this  Prince  had  many  difficulties  to 
encounter,  having  a  competitor  in   Jacob, 
one  of  his  brothers,  whofe  ftandard  had 
been    followed    by    the    principal  tribes, 
which  occafioned  open  war  between  thefe 
two  princes* 

The  kingdom  of  Fez,  troubled  by  thefe 
civil  broils,  remained  eight  years  witliout 
a  fove  reign,  when,  in  1423,  a  fon  of  Abu - 
Said  appeared,  named  Abdallah,  with 
Vhom  liis  mother  had  fled  to  Tunis.  Ab- 
dallah  was  received  with  the  greater  joy 

Vol.  1L  E  becaufe 
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becaufc  that  the  people,  divided  in  their 
choice  of  a  prince,  thought  it  their  duty 
to  reunite  in  favour  of  one  whom  Provi- 
dence  feemed  miraculoufly  to  have  pre- 
ferved,  that  their  calamities  might  find  a 
period.  The  uncles  of  Abdallah  Said  and 
Jacob  approved  the  nation's  choice,  and  re- 
linquiflied  the  throne* 

Abdallah  reigned  with  juftice  for  fome 
years  ;  but,  at  length,  he  impofed  fo  many 
vexatious  and  tyrannical  oppreffions,  on 
his  people^  that  they  were  incited  to  revolt. 
In  the  midft  of  the  civil  commotions 
which  enfued,  an  inhabitant  of  Fez,  who 
was  a  Sharif,  and  who  bore  the  name,  flew 
the  king  Abdallah,  who  was  the  laft  of 
the  family  of  the  Benimerins,  and  was 
proclaimed  In  his  flead* 

All  the  grandees  attached  to  the  Dy- 
nafty  of  the  Benimerins  rofe  againft  the 
ufurper,  and  an  obftinate  war  enfued. 
Muley  Shaik,  one  of  the  generals  who  was 
at  the  head  of  this  party,  and  who  com- 
manded toward  Arzilla,  prefented  himfelf 
before  Fez  to  befiege  the  city ;    but,  hav- 

1  ing 
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iiig  been  vanquifhed  by  the  Sharif,  he  re* 
tired  into  his  govern metit.  The  Sharif 
then  fent  an  army  into  Temfena  to  fubjeft 
that  province  ;  and  Muley  Shaik,  while 
the  Sharif  was  thus  weakened,  made  a  fe- 
cond  attempt  upon  Fez^  in  which  he  be* 
lieged  the  Sharif, 

Don  Alphonfo,  of  Portugal,  defirous  of 
profiting  by  the  inteftine  diftradlions  of 
the  empire,  appeared  before  ArzUla  with 
his  fleet,  and  took  it  in  147 1.  Muley 
Shaik,  being  informed  of  this,  departed 
from  the  blockade  of  Fez  to  go  aiid  fuc- 
cour  Arzilla,  which,  as  Well  as  Tan- 
giers,  he  found  taken  on  his  arrival.  The 
Moorifh  prince  then  determined  to  make  i 
truce  with  the  king  of  Portugal,  that  he 
might  once  more  undertake  the  fiege  of 
Fez  ;  and  he  accordingly  obliged  the  Sha- 
rif to  abandon  that  city. 

Muley  Shalk,  now  become  mafter  of  the 
capital  and  the  appending  monarchy,  was 
the  firft  of  the  kings  of  the  tace  called 
Merini,  the  defcendauts  of  a  branch  of  the 
Benimerins.  The  dominion  of  the  Me- 
E  a  rini 
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rlni  only  extended  over  the  kingdom  of  Fez, 
becaufe,  in  thefe  difcordant  times,  the  pro* 
vhices  of  Morocco,  Suz,  Sugulmeffa,  and 
others,  were  fubjefted  to  other  fovereigns, 
who  found  themfelves  capable  of  main« 
taining  their  independence* 


CHAP^ 
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CHAR      V. 


Sharif s  of  the  Merim  —  troubles  that  hap^ 
pened  under  their  reign* 


HE  family  of  Merini,  which  is  alfa 
called  Beni-Aotas,  was  fo  lightly  efteemed 
that  it  was  not  able  to  render  its  authority 
refpedable  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez-  Inde- 
pendent  of  thofe  provinces  which  had 
fliaken  off  obedience^  there  were  cities  that 
%vere  governed  within  themfelvcs,  or  by 
the  authority  of  chiefs  which  they  had 
defied.  The  Portuguefe,  who  already  had 
got  footing  on  the  coafl:,  profiting  by  the 
wcaknefs  of  thcfe  fmall  governments  and 
their  internal  divifions,  poffefTed  them- 
felves  of  various  places,  and  infcnfibly  ex- 
tended their  conquefts.  Several  tribes  of 
Moors,  from  anlmofity,  or  provoked  by  the 
ambition  of  their  chiefs,  rather  chofe  to 
E  3  become 
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become  the  allies  of  the  Portuguelc,  than 
to  remain  dependant  on  numerous  mafters, 
who  reciprocally  depofcd  each  other. 

The  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco  con- 
tinued in  this  kind  of  anarchy  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixteenth  century ;  and  the 
race  of  Merini,  whofe  power  was  feeble, 
reigned  only  over  the  city  of  Fez  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  At  this  time  a 
Moor,  of  the  province  of  Dara,  whofe 
name  was  Mahomet-Ben-Achmet,  calling 
himfelf  a  Sharif  and  defcendant  of  the 
Prophet,  perceiving  that  the  contentions 
which  exifted  in  the  provinces  might  fa- 
vour a  revolution  ;  and  knowing,  alfo,  the 
afcendant  which  religion  has  over  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar,  thought  proper  to 
employ  thefe  means  to  accomplifh  his  pro- 
jects of  ambition. 

This  Sharif  fent  his  three  fons,  Abdel- 
Quiber,  Achmet,  and  Mohamet,  in  1508, 
on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  that  they  might 
thereby  acquire  the  greater  confideration. 
Thele  young  men,  on  their  return,  affec- 
ting all  the  exterior  of  religion,  were  moft 

refpedlfully 
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refpeft fully  received  by  the  Moors,  wlio 
flocked  after  them  m  crouds,  contefted 
who  firfl  fliould  touch  their  garments,  and 
venerated  them  as  faints,  who  were  come 
to  confole  them  amid  their  affllftions. 

The  fuperftltlon  and  enthufiafm  of  the 
people  raifed  their  fame  fo  high  that, 
when  they  returned  into  their  province, 
the  father,  without  hefitation,  fent  the 
two  youngeft  to  Fez  to  make  themfelves 
known  in  that  metropolis,  famous  for  its 
fcience  and  religion.  The  eldeft  of  thefe 
two  became  the  head  of  the  firft  college, 
and  the  king  confided  the  education  of  his 
children  to  the  younger# 

When  the  reputation  of  thefe  Sharlfs 
was  well  eftablifhed^  their  father,  who 
{lowly  purfued  projefts  which  had  been 
deeply  laid,  engaged  them  to  rep  re  fent  to 
the  king  of  Fez  the  calamities  which  re- 
fulted  from  the  divifions  among  the  Moors, 
and  thofe  which  were  in  future  to  be 
dreaded  in  confequence  of  their  jiUhmce 
with  the  Portugucfe,  who,  foon  or  late, 
E  4  would 
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would  feize  on  their  wealth,  and  reduce 
their  perfons  to  flavery. 

They  artfully  infinuated  to  this  prince 
how  glorious  it  would  be  to  himfelf,  and 
how  conducive  to  the  prolperity  of  reli- 
gion, could  he  unite  all  the  Mahometans  to 
repel,  and  drive  thefe  foreigners  from  tlie 
ftates.  This  enterprize  might  be  crowned 
with  fuccefs,  according  to  their  flattering 
reprefentations,  would  he  permit  them  to 
traverfe  the  provinces  with  a  drum  and 
a  ftandard,  awaken  the  fpirit  of  religion 
among  the  people,  inftruft  them  in  their 
true  interefts,  and  incite  them  to  rife  iu 
arms  againft  the  Chriftians.  Acknow-^ 
lodging  this  prince  as  their  legitimate  fo- 
vereign,  they  rcquefted  he  would  bcftow 
on  them  feme  mark  of  authority  which 
plight  give  credit  to,  and  make  their  mif- 
fion  refpedable  in  the  fouthern  provinces, 
where  the  Pcrtugucfe  were  fo  powerful. 

The  king  of  Fez,  who  had  no  authority 
in  thefc  fouthern  provinces,  and  who  had 
no  fufpicion  that  the  intentions  of  the 
Sharifs  were  inimical  to  himfelf,  granted 

their 
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their  requefl^  in  contradlflion  to  the  repre* 
feiitations  made  to  him  by  his  brother, 
Mulcy  Naffer  J  who,  better  informed  than 
he  was  concerning  former  revolutions, 
afFcfled  by  the  Morabethoon  and  the  Mo- 
aheditis,  under  the  veil  of  religion,  pro- 
pheficd  evil  from  this  projeft  of  the  Sharifs, 
andforefawin  it  more  of  ambition  than  of 
zeaL  Neglc£ling  this  advice^  the  king  of 
Fez  granted  them  a  drum.  Tome  foldiers 
to  protect  them,  and  royal  mandates  dif* 
playing  the  objeft  of  their  miffion*  The 
two  Sharif s  entered  the  province  of  Du» 
quel  la,  and  paffed  through  the  othtra  till 
they  came  to  that  of  Suz,  in  every  place 
exciting  the  enthufiafm  of  the  people 
ngainfl  the  Portuguefe,  whofe  ambitioa 
they  failed  not  to  exaggerate* 

Politically  con  fide  red,  this  miffion-  was 
neceflary,  fmce,  on  one  fide  of  the  coaft,  the 
Portuguefe,  in  1508,  w^ere  mafters  of  Saffi, 
and  had  made  alliance  with  the  moft  pow- 
erful of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  while, 
on  tlie  other,  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  in 
1513,  had  lately  taken  Azamora,  info- 
much  that,  from  thence  to  Santa  Cruz,  the 
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coaft  for  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  was 
in  their  power  toward  the  fouth,  indepen- 
dent of  the  towns  of  Arzilla,  Tangiers, 
and  Ceuta,  which  they  pofleffed  to  the 
north.  In  this  critical  fituation,  the  em- 
pire being  enfeebled  and  divided  as  it  then 
was,  they  might  moft  eafily  have  con- 
quered the  whole  coaft;  all  which  per- 
fedlly  juftified  thofe  alarms  which  the 
Sharifs  fpread,  although  their  perfonal  mo* 
tives  had  a  very  different  tendency* 

The  miffion  of  the  Sharifs  had  every 
tffc&  which  might  reafonably  be  expefted, 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  the  defence  of 
religion,  a  number  of  tribes,  that  were 
then  governed  by  themfelves,  eagerly 
joined  their  ftandard.  Money  being  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  Sharifs  for  the  maintenance 
of  thefe  armies,  the  tribes  granted  them 
the  tenth,  as  ordained  by  the  Koran, 
which  gave  them  a  femblance  of  fovereign 
power. 

The  city  of  Tarudant,  which  had  been 
ravaged  by  the  wandering  tribes,  acknow- 
ledged the  old  Sharif  for  its  chief,  and  ena- 
bled 
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Med  him  alfo  to  maintain  fome  troops^ 
Thus  aided,  Mahomet-Ben- Acb met  forti- 
fied himfelf  in  Tarudant,  pretending  there- 
by to  free  himfelf  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Portugnefe,  and  impede  their  incur- 
fious:  Succoured  by  the  Mcorg  of  Suz  and 
Dara,  he  was  prefently  able  to  make  war 
on  the  tribes  near  Cape  Agner,  or  Santa- 
Cruz,  and  alfo  to  enter  the  provinces  of 
Hea,  Duquellaj  and  Temfena^  where  the 
people,  as  much  moved  by  his  fermons  as 
terrified  by  his  arms,  acknowledged  him 
their  fovereiga,  under  the  modeft  title  of 
Prmce  of  Hea# 

The  Portuguefe»  and  Moors  of  the  envi- 
rons of  SafEy  their  allies,  made  incuriions 
at  the  fame  time  into  the  province  of  Du- 
quella,  and  fpread  terror  to  the  very  walls 
of  Morocco  :  the  old  Sharif  alone  oppofed 
their  progrefs  ;  but,  dying  during  the  time 
he  was  warring  with  them,  he  left  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  his  projeds  to  the  care  of 
his  fons. 

Thefe  princes,  having  by  their  arts  ob- 
tained the  people's  veneration,  and  who 

were 
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were  as  exaft  in  paying  their  tenths  as 
they  were  prompt  at  obedience,  gradually 
extended  their  power.  They  remained 
with  their  forces  between  Saffi  and  Mo* 
roccQ  to  oppofe  the  incurfions  of  the  Per- 
tuguefe,  whom,  in  various  actions,  they  re- 
pulfed ;  but  their  advantages  were,  in  fome 
fort,  balanced  by  the  death  of  Abdel'- 
Qiiiber,  the  eldeft  of  the  three  brothers, 
who  fell  in  battle. 

The  Shaiifs,  having  formed  the  defigt^. 
of  feiziiig  on  Morocco,  made  an  alliance 
with  Nafler  Bufhentuff  who  commanded 
in  that  city,  and  held  the  neighbouring 
tribes  in  dependence.  This  governor, 
having  made  himfclf  fovereign,  received 
the  Sharifs  in  Morocco,  refpefting  their 
piety,  and  in  the  hope  that  he  himfelf 
might  find  his  advantage  in  their  alliance. 
This  confidence  became  fatal  to  Nafler 
Bufhentuf,  for  his  death  quickly  followed, 
which  happened  on  returning  from  a  hunt- 
ing parry  with  one  of  the  Sharifs^  who 
has  been  accufed  of  having  given  him  a 
poifoned  bifcuit.  Achmet,  the  eldeft  of 
thcfc  princes,  who  had  remained  in  Mo- 
z  rocco^ 
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rocco,  profited  fo  well  by  Lis  death, 
that,  aided  by  the  principal  men  uf  the 
city,  whofe  friendfhip  he  had  gaitied>  he 
was  proclaimed  king, 

Muley  Achmet,  now  king  of  Morocco, 
ient  information  of  his  eloSion  to  the  king 
of  Fez,  and,  in  gratitude  for  the  fervices  he 
had  receivxd  from  the  latter,  affirmed,  he 
only  intended  to  gov^ern  under  his  autho- 
rity, and  paying  him  feudal  homage,  Thi3 
quieted  the  fears  of  the  king,  and  gave 
Muley  Aclimet  time  to  eftablilh  his 
power. 

Morocco  and  its  environs  being  thus  fub- 
jefted  to  the  Sharifs,  they,  by  artifices,  en- 
deavoured to  poflefs  themfelves  of  other 
provinces,  and  with  fuch  adroitnefs  did 
they  foment  factions  that,  when  the  dif* 
ferent  parties  made  war  on  each  other,  each 
of  them  depended  on  the  afli (lance  of  the 
Sharifs,  fhould  either  need  their  aid, 
l^hefe  princes,  however,  who  had  only 
raifed  dilTentions  that  they  might  enfeeble 
the  tribes,  put  their  troops  in  motion,  fell 
upon  them,  totally  defeated  them,  phm- 
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dered  their  Douhars,  and  returned  to  Mo- 
rocco viftorious,  and  enriched  with  fpoils* 
Their  victories  fpread  terror  among  the 
people,  and  the  province  .of  Duquella  and 
its  environs  were  thus  fubjedled. 

Become  more  powerful,  the  Sharifs  now 
freed  themfelves  from  that  acknowledge- 
ment of  fuperiority  which  they  had  vo- 
luntarily paid  to  the  king  of  Fez,  only 
fendhig  him  fome  fmall  prefents  as  they 
pleafed,  which  were  lefs  to  be  confidered 
as  tributes  than  as  tokens  of  friendfliip. 
The  king  of  Fez  complained  of  their  in- 
attention, but  his  death  foon  after  hap- 
pened, and  his  fon,  who  had  been  the 
difciple  of  the  Sharif  Mohamet,  diilem- 
bled,  and  confirmed  the  ufurpers  in  their 
principalities,  on  condition  o£  fome  fmall 
acknowledgement. 

After  the  death  of  the  king  of  Fez  the 
ambition  of  the  Sharifs  increafed  with 
their  power  ;  they  artfully  allied  them-- 
felves  with  the  chiefs  of  tribes  in  the  envi- 
rons of  that  city,  that  they  might  fow  di- 
vifion  ;  and,  not  only  refufsd  to  fubmit  to 

the 
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the  leaft  homage,  but,  fent  to  inform  tho 
new  king,  their  benef^idor  and  fovereign, 
that,  being  defcendants  of  Mahomet, 
they  had  a  more  i neon t eft iblc  right  than 
any  perfon  whatever  to  the  Mahomet aa 
throne. 

The  two  brothers  at  the  fame  time  di- 
vided their  conquefts  ;  the  eldeft^  Muley 
Achmet,  retained  Morocco;  Muley  Mo- 
hamet took  up  his  refidence  at  Tarudant, 
by  which  they  could  mutually  fuccour 
each  other  againfl;  the  Portuguefe  and 
their  alUes^  who  were  mafters  of  moft  of 
the  weftern  coaft,  from  the  cape  of  Aguer 
to  the  province  of  Duquella  inclufive. 

The  king  of  Fez,  who  had  too  long 
connived  at  the  perfidious  conduft  of  t!ie 
Sharifs,  refolved,  though  fomewhat  late, 
to  make  them  repent  of  their  ingratitude, 
and,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  went  ia 
perfon  to  befiege  Morocco.  His  army,  no< 
being  fufficiently  numerous  to  inveft  the 
city,  could  not  prevent  Muley  Moliamet 
from  throwing  in  fuccours,  whicli  lie 
brought  fromTarudaat,     This  fame  Sha- 
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rif  made  a  fally,  a  few  days  after,  with 
his  troops,  and  fell  on  tlie  camp  of  the 
king  of  Fez  with  fo  much  intrepidity  that 
he  forced  his  army  to  retreat,  leaving  the 
field  of  battle  covered  with  the  flain. 

After  this  check  the  king  of  Fez  was 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  as  much  for  want 
of  fufficicnt  force  as  to  go  and  re-efta- 
blifh  order  in  his  own  kingdom,  where  his 
brother,  Muley  Meflaoot,  pronting  by  his 
abfence  and  ill  fortune,  had  railed  an  infur- 
redlion.  He  was  followed  in  his  retreat  by 
the  Sharifs,  who  attacked  his  rear-guard, 
which  they  came  up  with  in  the  province  of 
Efcura;  after  which,  pafiing  into  that  of 
Tedla,  and  coafting  the  mountains,  they 
obliged  the  people,  fubjefts  to  the  king  of 
Fez,  to  pay  them  contributions. 

Having  nppeafed  the  revolt,  incited  by 
Muley  Meflaoot,  the  king  of  Fez,  more 
than  ever  enraged  againft  the  Sharifs^ 
marched  once  again  to  bcfiege  Morocco; 
The  Sharifs  llkewife  marched  to  meet  him, 
though  with  an  inferior  army,  and  waited 
for  him  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  negroes 

to 
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to  dlfpute  his  paflage.  The  king  of  Fez, 
arriving  at  the  oppofiie  fhorej  encamped 
likewise,  and  the  two  armies  obferved  each 
other  for  fome  day:> ;  at  length,  the  king 
determined  to  attempt  the  palTage  ;  he  di- 
vided hii  army  into  three  corps,  gave  the 
command  of  the  fir  ft  to  Abu-Abdallah, 
king  of  Grenada,  who,  having  loft  his 
own  kingdom,  had  taken  refuge  with 
the  king  of  Fez,  the  fecond  to  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, and  headed  the  third  him* 
felf- 

The  king  of  Grenacta,  having  with  him 
the  foil  of  the  king  of  Fez/  palled  firft  ; 
and,  as  lie  proceeded  to  tlic  middle  of  t!ie 
ford,  and  his  van-guard  began  to  afcend 
the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  land 
%vas  high,  the  king  of  Su2  attacked  this 
van-guard  with  fo  much  valour  that  it 
was  defeated  :  the  foil  of  t!ie  king  of  Fez 
Was  killed,  as  alfo  was  the  king  of  Gre- 
nada, This  prince,  who  never  had  ex- 
pofed  his  life  in  defence  of  his  own  king- 
dom, loft  it  on  this  occafion  in  defence  of 
another  ;  the  confufion  amojig  the  foldiers 
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was  (b  great  that  the  van-guard  of  the- 
king  of  Fez,  forced  back  in  the  river, 
overwhehned  thofe  wIk)  were  coming  to 
their  affiftance,  and  they  thus  murually 
drowned  each  other#  The  king  of  Fez, 
not  having  yet  begun  the  paffage  with  his 
detachment,  feeing  the  difbrder  irretriev- 
able, retired  with  fo  much  hafte  that  he 
abandoned  his  wives,  baggage  and  artil- 
lery, took  the  road  to  Tedla,  and  returned 
to  Fez. 

This  viftory,  which  highly  influenced 
the  vulgar  opinion,  was  fo  favourable  to 
the  Sharifs,  that  they  were  emboldened  to 
greater  undertakings,  and  determined  the 
following  year  to  pafs  mount  Atlas  with 
numerous  forces,  where  they  feized  on 
the  kingdom  of  Tafilet.  On  their  return 
they  raifed  contributions  on  the  provinces 
of  Fez,  left  troops  in  them,  and  forced 
thofe  of  the  king  of  Fez  to  retire.  After 
this  fuccefs,  Mulcy  Mohamet  left  his  bro- 
ther ?X  Morocco,  and  returned  to  Tarudant* 
In  1556,  this  prince  came  before  Agua- 
dier,  or  Santa  Cruz,  then  in  the  power  of 
the  Portuguefe  ;  the  fiege  of  this  place  was 
I  fomewhat 
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fomewhat  long,  but  it  was  obliged  atlaft  to 
capitulate*  The  power  of  the  Sharifa 
was  ftill  farther  extended  after  this  con- 
queft,  becaufe  that  the  Moors,  who  had 
been  allies  of  the  Portuguefe,  unable  longer 
to  receive  aid  from  them,  determined  tp 
pay  homage  to  thefe  princes^ 

This  increafe  of  dominion,  which  every 
where  embroils  nations,  became  at  length 
a  fubjeft  of  difcord  between  the  Sharifs* 
Muley  Acbmet  the  eldefl:,  who  poflefled 
the  kuigdom  of  Morocco,  had  ceded  that 
of  Suz  to  his  brother  Muley  Mohamet,  on 
condition  of  fome  tribute  being  paid  ;  but 
the  latter,  whofe  valour,  and  other  quali-- 
ties,  had  rendered  htm  the  moft  popular, 
felt  how  eafy  it  would  be  for  him  to  rid 
himfelf  of  this  dependence  ;  and,  inftead 
of  remitting  his  brother  the  fifth  of  the 
fpoiis  he  had  made  during  the  laft  cam- 
paign, thought  proper  to  fend  a  fmaller 
part.  This  offended  the  king  of  Morocco, 
who  imagined  he  had  a  right  to  p refer ibe 
fuch  homage  as  he  pleafed,  Muley  Mo- 
hamet refufed  compliance,  and  explana* 
F  2  tlons 
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tlons  enfiied  between  the  brothers,  which 
did  but  incite  new  aggravation,  and  each  of 
them  began  to  commit  hoftilities  on  the 
domains  of  the  other  till  war  became  al- 
*moft  inevitable. 

To  prevent  the  confequent  calamities,  a 
Moor,  who  was  held  hi  veneration,  per- 
fuaded  the  two  brothers  to  an  interview, 
which  gave  occafion  to  an  irreconcileable 
hatred.  Muley  Achmet  treacheroufly  en- 
deavoured to  ftrangle  his  brother  as  they 
embraced,  but  the  latter^  more  adroit,  ef- 
caped  the  danger  ;  and,  now  become  open 
enemies,  they  prepared  for  war. 

Muley  Achmet  immediately  fent  his 
fon,  Muley  Sidan,  with  troops  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Dara,  which  appertained  to  the 
kingdom  of  Suz,  there  to  levy  contribu- 
tions. Muley  Mohamet,  on  his  part,  op- 
pofed  thefe  hoftilitles,  and  different  actions 
enfued  betweeen  the  armies  of  the  two 
princes,  in  which  fortune  generally  was  in 
favour  of  the  king  of  Morocco.  The 
loflcs  of  Alulcy  Mohamet  did  not,  how* 
ever,  clidKartcii  him,  hut  rather  ferved  far- 
ther 
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tlier  to  rnife  his  courage.  Having  aflcm- 
blcd  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  the 
chiefs  of  tribes,  he  rehearfcd  to  them  his 
brother's  ads  of  injuftice,  and  fo  effeq- 
tunlly  infpiicd  tliem  with  a  dread  of  his 
ryraiiny  that  they  all  fwore  eternal  fidelity 
to  Maley  Mohamet,  After  receiving  their 
protwflations,  the  fovereign  gave  them  af- 
fu ranee,  holding  by  his  beard  in  token  of 
a  vow  *,  that,  if  they  would  be  as  faithful 
as  they  promiled,  he  would  vanquifh  his 
brother,  and  lead  him  priloaer  to  Taru- 
daiit. 

The  two  armies  fooa  took  the  field, 
each  endeavouring  to  profit  by  every  kind 
of  ftratagem  to  lurprize  the  other.  Hav- 
ing, at  length,  met  at  the  entrance  of  a  vaU 
ley,  that  of  the  king  of  Suz,  wdiich  was 
upon  the  height,  afiaultcd  the  army  of  the 
king  of  Morocco  with  fuch  Impetuofity 
that  It  was  obliged  to  give  ground,  and  the 


♦  When  the  Moo  is  hold  by  their  bearJj,  while  ihey 
^vear,  it  gives  ^.rcngth  lo  the  oath,  which,  aft*rthii  for* 
IH^lity,  they  rarely  violate. 


Fa 
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cavalry,  being  fo  confined  as  to  be  unable 
either  to  form  itfelf  or  aft,  the  foldiers 
were  obliged  to  alight  from  their  horfes, 
that  they  might  efcape  with  greater  facility. 

Durijig  the  rout  the  king  of  Morocco, 
and  his  fon  Mulcy  Boeza,  were  made  pri- 
fonerg^  and  conduced  to  Tarudant;  but 
his  eldcft  fon,  MdIcv  Sidan,  after  col* 
lefting  the  remains  of  the  army,  retreated 
to  Morocco.  In  this  extremity  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  this  city  thought  the  beft  means 
were  to  negociate,  and,  after  council  held, 
Muley  Sidan  fent  his  wife  to  the  king  of 
Suz,  his  uncle,  toeffeft  nn  accommodation, 
and  implore  his  clemency.  The  princefs 
pleaded  fo  effeftually  that  Muley  Mo* 
hamet  granted  his  brother  freedom,  on  con* 
dition  that  they  fhould  divide  their  con* 
quefts.  There  were  many  other  claufes  in 
their  treaty,  but,  it  was  fo  little  obferved, 
that,  to  recite  them,  would  be  fuper* 
iluous. 

The  king  of  Morocco,  once  again  re* 
turned  to  his  ftates,  protefted  againft  the 
Talidity  of  the   treaty,    affirmed   that,  it 

having 
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having  been  made  while  he  was  a  prifoner, 
it  could  neither  injure  his  riglits  nor  thofe 
of  his  defcendants,  wlio^  by  their  birth, 
had  a  legitimate  claim  over  his  domains, 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power,  by  any  re- 
nunciation, to  take  from  them.  After 
fuch  a  proteftation  the  two  brothers, 
equally  irritated,  again  made  dlfpofitions 
for  war,  and  the  king  of  Suz  pafied  Mount 
Atlas,  by  hafty  marches^  to  invade  the  ter- 
ritories of  Morocco. 

The  two  armies  met,  feven  leagues  from 
that  capital,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Auguft, 
1544;  and  Muley  Mohamet  attacked  his 
brother  with  fo  much  valour  that  he  to- 
tally defeated  his  army,  and  purfued  it  to 
the  very  gates  of  Morocco. 


Here  he  fummoned  the  inhabitants  to 
deliver  up  the  city,  if  they  would  not  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  all  the  rigours  of  war ; 
aiidthe  governor,  having  received  no  tid- 
ings of  his  mafler,  fuppofing  he  might 
have  been  taken  or  {lain,  and  not  daring 
to  defend  the  place,  reprelcnted  to  the  in- 
F  4  habitautii 
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habitants  that,  Suz  and  Morocco  being 
governed  by  princes  of  the  fame  blood,  it 
was  but  juft  that  he  (hould  open  the  gates. 
Muley  Mohamet,  on  his  entrance,  was  fa- 
luted  by  the  people  as  their  fovereign. 

After  having  vifited  the  fortrefs,  and 
placed  guards  in  every  part,  the  prince 
entered  the  palace  of  his  brother,  where 
all  was  in  confufion  ;  the  treafury  was  pil- 
laging ;  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Muley 
Achmet  were  folely  occupied,  during  the 
tumult,  to  conceal  what  they  poflefled 
moft  precious  ;  but  the  prince  foon  qui- 
eted their  fears,  and  took  care  at  the  fame 
time  to  fecure  the  treafury, 

Muley  Achmet,  who  had  loft  himfelf 
during  the  night,  arrived  wliilc  thefe 
things  pafied,  with  few  followers,  at  the 
private  gate  of  the  palace,  where  he 
knocked  aloud.  He  was  anfwered  from 
the  top  of  the  walls,  and  advifed  to  fly,  for 
that  his  brother  was  maftcr  of  the  city. 
Accordingly  tins  prince  retired  immedi- 
ately to  the  fandluary  of  Sidi-Abdallah- 
Bcii-Cefli,    as    to    an    invioinble    aiylum. 

From 
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fiom  this  place  Muley  Sidan  and  Muley 
Bocza  went  to  Fez,  to  intreat  affiftance 
from  the  king,  who  beheld^  with  fecrct 
fatisfadtion,  the  divifions  of  thofe  Sharifs, 
whofe  perfidy  he  himfelf  had  proved,  and 
therefore  promifed  aid  to  the  mod  feeble^ 
hoping  by  this  means  he  fhould  be  enabled 
to  deftroy  the  mofl  mighty. 

The  con  fee  rated  perfons  appertaining  to 
the  fanftuary  where  Muley  Achmet  had 
fled  for  refuge,  were  bufied  in  their  endea- 
vours to  procure  an  interview  between  the 
two  brothers,  which  accordingly,  in  a  few 
days,  took  place.  Muley  Mohamet,  whOp 
on  limilar  occafions,  had  made  proof  of  the 
ill  faith  of  his  brother,  took  his  precau^ 
tions,  and  received  him  in  his  tent,  as  well 
as  his  children,  with  his  fabre  in  his  hand; 
thefe  faluted  their  uncle,  and  proftrated 
themfelves  before  him  to  embrace  liis 
knees.  Muley  Achmet  approached  the 
la{t,  and  his  brother  went  to  receive  him 
at  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  where  they 
embraced,  wept,  and  remained  for  fomc* 
time  filent* 


^\\A.e^ 
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Muley  Mohamet,  at  length,  reproached 
his  brother  conccrniiig  the  little  faith  with 
which  he  had  obferved  the  treaty  con* 
eluded  at  Tarudant,  adding  that,  to  this 
his  breach  of  faith,  more  criminal  in  kings 
than  even  in  other  men,  he  muft  attribute 
his  misfortunes ;  that  Providence  had  de- 
fpoiled  him  of  his  ftates  but  to  revenge 
his  having  broken  a  promife,  pledged ; 
that,  being  his  elder  brother,  he  had  ever 
treated  him  as  his  fuperior  and  Ibvereign, 
and  that,  ungrateful  as  his  conduct  had 
been,  he  ihould  flill  continue  ib  to  do ; 
but  that,  having  given  his  word  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Morocco  not  to  fuffer  him  any 
more  to  enter  the  city,  he  could  not  break 
it,  left  he  fhould  thereby  incur  (imilar 
reproaches ;  it  therefore  appeared  moft 
proper  that  he  fhould,  for  a  time,  retire  to 
Tafilet  with  his  fons,  and  there  await 
a  better  deftiny ;  that  they  ought  to  re- 
gard the  conquefts  they  had  already  made, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Almighty,  as  harbin- 
gers of  ftill  greater  fuccefs.  Muley  Ach- 
met  made  fome  reply,  in  his  own  juftifi- 
cation,  and,  confiding  in  the  gcnerofity  of 
his  brother,  took  the  way  to  Tafilet. 

Muley 
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Muley  Mohamet,  thus  become  mafter 
of  the  louth  of  the  empire,  put  himfelf 
in  a  condition  to  make  Muley  Oatas  Me- 
rini,  kmg  of  Fez,  repent  the  kind  recep- 
tion he  had  granted  his  nephews.  Seeking 
a  quarrel  with  him,  he  demanded  the  pro- 
vince of  Tedla  as  appertaining  to  the  king- 
dom of  Morocco,  and  at  the  fame  time  fent 
his  fecond  fon,  Muley  Abdel  Cader,  wirli 
troops  to  levy  contrlbiitions,  and  beficge  a 
caftle,  which  was  in  that  province.  This 
caftle,  which  was  w^ell  defended,  w^as  vi- 
goroufly  attacked  by  the  young  prince, 
who  yet  was  unable  to  take  it,  the  king  of 
Fez  having  come  to  its  relief. 

Hearing  this,  Muley  Mohamet  affembled 
all  the  cavalry  of  Suz  and  Morocco, 
marched  in  per  fon  toward  Tedla,  and 
joined  the  troops  that  were  under  his  fon^s 
command.  The  army  of  the  king  of  Fez 
was  fuperior  to  that  of  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco ;  but,  being  compofcd,  in  part,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Fez,  who  were  tickle  of 
temper,  not  inured  to  war,  but  rather  ac- 
Cuftomed  to  effeminacy  and  plcafures,  this 
army  was    daily  weakened  by  delertion. 
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Muley  Mohamet,  well  acquainted  with 
the  levity  of  the  people  of  Fez,  eluded  ac- 
tion as  long  as  he  thought  convenient,  till, 
at  length,  determined  to  give  battle,  he 
harangued  his  troops,  and  declared,  that, 
defiring  only  to  fight  with  men  who  were 
determined  on  victory,  he  gave  liberty  to 
all  thofe  to  retire  who  felt  they  wanted 
this  refolution  ;  that,  perfuaded  as  he  was, 
men,  bred  in  the  city  of  Fez,  though  fu- 
perior  in  numbers,  were  unable  to  ftaiid 
before  foldiers  fo  courag-ous  as  thofe  he 
commanded,  he  intended  to  give  battle, 
confiding  in  their  valour,  and  not  doubting 
but  that  the  vidory  would  render  him  the 
greateft  fovereign  of  Africa. 

Animated  by  this  difcourfe,  the  foldios 
called  aloud  to  be  led  to  the  enemy,  and, 
on  the  next  morning,  the  army  advanced 
in  order  of  battle.  This  ordtr  was  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  jMoors ;  the  two  extremities  of 
which  were  commanded,  the  one  by  xMu- 
Icy  Mefiaoot,  the  king's  fon,  and  the  other 
by  the  Alcadc  Mumen,  fon  of  a  Genoefe 
renegado  ;  the  king  was  in  the  centre  witJi 
2  hi:. 
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his  other  child renj  having  the  Arquebtt" 
ikrs  hi  Ills  front,  and  the  artillery  drawu 
by  pcafaiits,  or  carried  by  mules* 

The  two  armies  remained  facing  each 
other  without  beginning  the  attack  ;  the 
Sharif  hr.d  commanded  that  no  motioii 
Ihould  be  made  till  the  figiial  had  beea 
given  ;  tlie  htat  of  the  day  was  exceffive, 
mid  the  prince  artfully  waited  till  the  fun 
was  on  the  decline;  and  at  the  moment 
when,  being  behind  liis  army,  it  fhone  in 
I  lie  Lice  of  his  enemies,  the  firing  of  a 
cannon  was  the  fignal  of  attack,  and  this 
w  as  made  with  fuch  impetuofity,  and  fuc- 
ccfs,  tliat  the  army  of  the  king  of  Fez 
was  immediately  put  to  rout.  As  this 
prince  was  riding  to  pafs  the  river  of 
Dcriia,  and  rally  his  flying  forces,  his  horfe 
fell,  and  he  and  his  fon,  Miiley  Buker,  were 
made  prifoners*  All  the  troops  of  Fez, 
that  compofed  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  retired  in  diforder.  Mulcy  Buha- 
Ion,  Prince  and  Lord  of  Goniera,  in  iIlc 
province  of  Rif,  who  commanded  a  de* 
tachmeiit,  was  the  only  Moor  who  fought 
cuurageoufly,   and    retired  in  good  order. 

A  d^- 
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A  detacliment  of  Turks,  commanded  by  a 
refolute  Perfian,  intrenched  behind  a  bat- 
tery, likewife  prevented  the  vidorious 
Moors  from  furrounding  them.  The 
Sharif,  aftoniftied  at  the  valour  of  thefe 
foreigners,  offered  to  take  them  into  his 
fervice  on  the  fame  conditions  they  had 
enjoyed  under  the  king  of  Fez,  The  Per- 
fian general  accepted  the  propofal  for  him- 
felf,  and  fuch  of  his  detachment  as  thought 
proper  to  follow  him,  provided  the  king 
of  Morocco  would  pledge  his  word  for 
their  fafety.  Muley  Mohamet  fent  his 
ring  by  one  of  his  fons,  and  the  Perfian 
general  entered  into  his  fervice  with  thofe 
of  his  foldiers  who  were  not  married  at 
Fez  ;  the  reft  hid  down  their  arms  and  re- 
treated. 

After  he  had  reftored  order  in  the  camp, 
Muley  Mohamet  fent  for  Muley  Oatas, 
king  of  Fez,  and  confoled  him  in  his  misfor- 
tunes, which,  he  faid,  muft  be  attributed 
to  the  fins  that  were  openly  committed 
at  Fez  v/ithout  reprehenfion.  The  king 
of  Fez,  enfeebled  as  he  was  by  his  wounds, 
affumed  ftrength  enough  to  reply,  that  it 

was 
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was  not  always  in  the  power  of  the  fove- 
reign  to  extirpate  habitual  and  rooted 
vices,  and  that,  be  the  irregularity  in  his 
adminiftratian  what  it  might,  it  did  not 
thence  refult  that  he  had  a  right  to  make 
war  upon  him,  and  felxe  upon  his  ftates, 
more  efpecially  when  the  benefits  were  re- 
membered which  he  had  received  from  his 
father.  An  agreement  was  afterward  made 
between  the  Sharif  and  the  kujg  of  Fez, 
that  the  latter  and  his  fon  fhouM  be  re- 
ftored  to  liberty,  for  which  lie  fhould  yield 
up  the  city  of  Mequinez. 

The  Sharif  took  the  road  to  Fez  to  en- 
force this  agreement,  bflt  Miiley  Buhafon, 
who  had  entered  Fez  with  the  remains  of 
the  army,  beholding  the  confufion  there 
was  111  the  city,  while  it  remained  without 
a  monarch,  had  Muley  Caffari,  a  young  fon 
of  the  king,  proclaimed,  on  condition  that 
he  Ihould  reftorc  the  crown  to  his  father  (b 
foon  as  he  fhould  recover  his  liberty. 
The  king  of  Morocco  mean  while  came 
and  encamped,  with  his  army,  four  leagues 
from  Fez,  whence  he  difpatched  letters  from 
the  king,  his  prifoner,  to  his  mother  and 
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the  principal  men  of  the  city,  that  they 
fhould  put  Mequiuez  into  his  power ;  but 
Buhafon,  who  direfked  in  Fez,  occafioned 
the  anfwer  to  be  delayed,  that  he  might 
fhut  up  the  Sharif,  between  the  army  of 
Fez  and  another  which  was  raifing  at 
Mequiuez.  Being  informed  of  this,  the 
the  king  of  Morocco  decamped  before  the 
paffes  were  feized,  taking  with  him  his  pri- 
ibncrs. 

Muley  Mohamet,  having  gained  intelli- 
gence of  the  diflenfions  among  the  Moors 
in  the  environs  of  Fez,  profited  by  thefe,  in 
1548,  to  fend  troops  thither,  the  command 
of  which  he  beftowed  on  his  two  eldefl 
fons, Muley  Haram  and  Muley  AbdelCader, 
who  committed  fome  ravages  round  Al- 
caliar  and  Mcquinez.  This  dlverfion,  and 
the  want  of  concord  throughout  the  go* 
vernmcnt  of  the  north,  further  fliook  the 
wavering  faith  of  the  towns,  and  tribes  of 
the  kingdom  of  Fez,  who  were  half  in 
commotion,  and  who  were  with  difficulty 
retrained  from  rebellion.  In  this  conjunc- 
ture the  Moors,  who  were  by  profeflion 
fairits,  interfered,   as  ufual,  to  pacify  the 

people ; 
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J>eople ;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  thait 
the  city  of  Mequinez  fliould  be  given  to 
Muley  Mohameti  on  condition  that  the 
king  of  Fez  fhould  be  reftored  to  liberty^ 
which  was  accordingly  performed  ;  bat 
the  Sharif  exacted  a  promifc  from  the  king, 
before  his  departure^  that^  whenever  he 
ihould  make  the  demand,  he  would  alfo 
yield  him  the  city  of  Fezi 

The  king  being  come  to  Fez,  his  fon 
reftored  him  the  government ;  but  Muley 
Mohamet,  who  would  not  giveliim  time 
to  re-eftablifli  his  authority,  appeared 
before  the  metropolis  about  two  months 
afterward,  of  which  he  demanded  the 
pofleflion.  The  king  of  Fez  anfwered 
that  his  fon,  and  the  inhabitants^  would  not 
fuffer  this,  and  therefore  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  comply*  The  Sharif  was  fo  en- 
raged, by  this  meflage,  that  he  caufed  the 
ambaflador  who  brought  it  to  be  beheaded , 
and  fent  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  city  to  commit  hoftilities  j 
but  this  detachment  was  beaten,  and  forced 
to  retreat* 

Vol.  IL  O  Muley 
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Muley  Mohamet  then  repaired  to  Me- 
quinez,.  whence  he  fent  for  two  of  his  fons 
to  join  him  with  what  troops  they  could 
affemble  in  Morocco,  and  the  fbuthern  pro  • 
vinces  ;  after  which  he  nftj^rched  to  meet 
this  reinforcement,  and  encamped  near  the 
river  Seboo*  The  different  aftioiis  that 
happened  between  tlie  troops  of  the  king 
of  Fez,  and  thofc  of  the  khig  of  Morocco^ 
were  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  who 
marched  toward  Fez  and  blockaded  the 
city*  Some  fallies  were  made  by  the  king 
of  Fez,  which  made  but  little  impreiliony 
while  the  inhabitants,  in  want  of  provi- 
lions,  went  by  hundreds  to  the  Sharif,  who 
received  them  with  open  arms,  and  further 
ftraitened  his  lines  to  cut  off"  all  commu- 
nication. After  a  long  fiege,  the  inhabi- 
tants gave  up  the  place  to  the  Sharif^ 
who,  for  form  lake,  beat  down  a  part  of 
the  walls,  and  entered  the  city  unknowtt 
to  the  king,  who  was  then  in  New  Fez 

The   news    being    brought    him,    this. 

prince  flew  to  recover  his  capital ;  the  two- 

parties  fought  from  flreet  to  ftreet  with 

equal  rage,  and  he  would  even  have  reco* 

i  vercd 
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vercd  Fez^  had  not  the  people,  according  to 
their  uiual   inconftancy,    declared  them- 
felves  for  the  Sharif,  and  forced  his  troops 
to  retire.     Without  fubjeds,  and  without 
foldiers,  the  king  rather  chofe  to  fubmit  to 
the  clemency  of    the  conqueror  than  to 
abandon  his  crown^hiswives,  and  children. 
The  king  of  Morocco,  however,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  city  and  caftle  of  Fez,  mar-* 
ried  one  of  the  king's  daughters,  and  feat 
him  and  his  children  to  Morocco  and  Ta- 
rudant,  where  he  caufed  them  to  be  affafll- 
nated*      Such  was  the  tragical  end  of  the 
houfe  of  Merini,  and  fuch  the  higratltude 
and  perfidy  it  received  from  thofe  Sharlfs 
which  itfelf  had  raifcd,  and  who,  having 
(tripped  it  of  its  poffeflions,  and  extermi- 
nated its  race,  foon  themlelves  felt  the  vi- 
ciHiiudes  of  fortune. 


G  z 
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C  II  A  P.      VI. 


I'he  Revolutions  of  the  Sharif s. 


jTjlFTER  having  fcized  on  the  kingdom 

of  Fez,  Mulcy  Mohamet  fent  his  brother, 

Muley  Achmet,  into  the  defert,  with  a  part 

of  his  family,  that  he  might  have  nothing 

to  fear  from  his  ambition.     The  change  of 

government  in  Fez,   however,  foon  raifed 

troubles  in  the  northern  provinces,  which 

obeyed  with  repugnance  a  prince  who  had 

depofed  their  rightful  fovereign.     Muley 

Mohamet   therefore    determined  to    fend 

troops  into  the  provinces,  as  well  to  make 

his  authority  refpefted  as  to  keep  the  fol- 

dierG  occupied,  and   prevent  the  effefts  of 

their  inconftancy.     He  fent  his  three  fons, 

Mulcy  Haram,  Mulcy  Abdel  Cader,  and 

Muley  Abdallah,  againft  the  city  of  Tre- 

mecen,  of  which  they  pofl'efled  themfelves 

I  without 
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without  the  leafl  reiiftauce.  Har.im  ad- 
vanced toward  Oran,  hut  could  not  con- 
quer it ;  and,  having  returned  to  Fez,  he 
there  fell  fick  and  died.  The  Algerine 
Turks,  having  heard  of  the  reduftion  of 
Tremecen,  marched  with  an  army  toeffeit 
its  recovery.  The  king  of  Morocco  fent 
three  of  his  fons,  v^ith  various  detacli- 
mcnts,  to  its  relief;  but  the  want  of  con- 
cord between  thcfe  brothers,  who,  born  of 
iliflcrent  mothers,  had  Utile  afiedion  for 
each  other,  and  afted  as  if  they  had  op- 
pofite  interefts,  occafioned  the  lofs  of  the 
place,  and  of  a  battle^  in  which  one  of  thctii 
was  killed,  and  another  wounded. 

At  the  fame  time,  Salah  Reis,  governor 
of  Algiers,  who  had  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  valour,  informed  by  Muley  Buha* 
Ion,  prince  of  Gomera,  of  the  perfidious 
condu£l  of  the  Sharifs,  to  the  kuig  of  Fez, 
offered  his  aUiance  to  dethrone  Muley  Mo- 
hamet. Buhafon  accepted  the  propofal, 
and  alfo  afTured  him  he  would  allow  a 
thoufand  piftoles,  daily,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  troops,  and  abandon  to  him 
G  3  all 
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all  the  filver,  gold,  and  jewels,  which 
might  be  taken  from  the  Sharif.  Salah 
Reis  accordingly  departed,  in  1553,  with 
his  artillery,  and  4000  men,  who  were 
Joined  during  their  progrefs  by  a  niulti- 
tude  of  volunteers,  that  continually  in-^ 
creafed. 

The  Sharif,  then  engaged  in  fubje^ling 
the  mountaineers  of  the  environs  of  Mo*! 
rocco,  having  heard  of  this  march,  went  to 
the  relief  of  Fez,  and  fent  all  the  cavalry 
he  could  colleft  to  encamp  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Salah  Reis,  as  he  advanced  to- 
ward this  city,  had  an  engagement  with 
Muley  Abdallah,  fon  of  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco, who  commanded  the  rear-guard  of 
his  army,  in  which  the  young  prince  loft 
the  baggage  and  ftores,  which  obliged  the 
Sharif  to  haften  his  march  and  enter  Fez. 
Salah  Reis,  a  few  days  after,  having  en- 
camped near  the  city,  tlie  king  of  Morocco 
determined  to  fally  out,  becaufe  the  inha- 
bitants enjoy  the  privilege  of  capitulating, 
if  the  enemy  approach  the  city  within 
half  a  league. 

The 
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The  king  of  Morocco,  after  having  held 
council,  marched  to  difpute  the  paflage  of 
the  Seboo  with  the  enemy.  His  po fit  ion 
was  nearly  the  fame  as  it  had  formerly 
been  when  oppoled  to  the  king  of  Fez, 
With  this  difference,  that  Salah  Reis  was 
a  more  able  general^  had  a  more  formi- 
dable artillery  J  and  belter  gunners-  Salah 
Reis,  intending  to  pafs  the  river,  cannon- 
aded the  army  of  the  Sharif  to  prevent 
its  afting,  while  his  cavalry  effected  a 
paffage ;  each  horfemnn  carried  an  Arque- 
bufier  behind  him,  who,  as  faff  as  they 
gained  the  fhore,  entrenched  themfelves 
behind  paliJadoes,  which  they  brought 
with  them,  while  protected  by  their  ca- 
valry, whom  the  Moors  were  unable  to 
drive  from  their  pofls.  By  this  Ikilful 
conduft  Salah  Reis  gained  the  oppofite 
fhore,  encamped,  and  lay  all  night  under 
arms. 

The  next  morning  the  Sharif  difpofcd 

his  army  in  order  of  battle.     Salah  Reis 

did  the  fame ;  and,  notwithffanding  the 

fnperiority  of  the  Moors,  whofc  numbers 

G  4  were 
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were  more  than  five  to  one,  by  his  good  ge* 
jierahTiip,  taking  advantage  of  his  enemy*s 
miftakes,  andoppofing  art  to  ftrength,  Sa* 
lah  Reis  obliged  Muley  Mohamet,  whofe 
troops  began  to  give  ground,  to  found  a 
retreat,  and  retire  into  New  Fez.     Salah 
Reis  and  Buhafon  then  advanced  toward 
Old  Fez,  where  they  found  fome  refiftancc 
from  one  of  the  fons  of  the  Sharif;  but 
Buhafon,  having  advanced  with  five  hun- 
dred refolute  Turks,  burft  the   gates  and 
entered  the  city,  which  was  eafily  taken, 
Muley  Abdallah,    while  he  attacked   the 
one   gate,   retiring  through  the  other  to 
join  his  father  in  New  Fez.   Muley  Moha- 
met, perceiving  the  enemy  mafter  of  Old 
Fez,  thought  only  of  flight,  bade  his  wives 
carry  every  thing  they  had  moft  precious 
with  them,  and  follow  him ;  but  he,  being 
in  hafte  to  ftcure  himfelf,  could  not  wait 
for  them,  and  feveral  of  them  fell  into  the 
conqueror's  power.      Before  he  left   the 
city  he  opened  his  treafury,  and  fuffcred  it 
to  be  pillaged  by  his  own  people,  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies,    whofe     booty    confequently    was 
fmalL 

After 
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After  Salah  Rels  had  taken  Fez,  there 
was  fome  altercation  concerning  the  elec- 
tion of  a  kmg ;  he  confeiited,  however, 
at  length,  that  Muly  Buhafon  fhonld  be 
proclaimed,  according  to  ftipulation  ;  and, 
having  been  paid,  agreeable  to  treaty,  he 
returned  to  Algiers  with  hi",  troops,  loaded 
with  plunder.  Yet  was  not  Salah  Eeis 
contented  with  Buhafon  ;  he  therefore  in- 
formed the  king  of  Morocco  of  his  depar- 
ture, and  afl'ured  him  he  would  grant  his 
enemy  no  farther  afliftance,  ihovild  he  un- 
dertake the  recovery  of  Fez,  Muley  Mo- 
hamet, however,  who  had  liaftily  marched 
for  Morocco,  did  not  confide  in  this  intel- 
ligence, but  even  wrote  to  Muley  Abdallah, 
his  fon,  to  abandoiiMequinez,  which  thus 
fell  likewife  into  the  power  of  the  con- 
queror, 

Muley  Achmet,   who   had   abandoned 

Tafilet  by  the  order  of  his  brother  Muley 
Mohamet,  and  retired  to  the  defert,  learn- 
ing that  he  had  loft  Fez,  profited  by  this 
momentary  weaknefs  to  feize  upon  Tafilet, 
in  which  there  were  no  troops.     He  fent 

informa- 
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information  of  his  intentions  to  Muley  Bu- 
hafon/and  i^treated  his  aid, 

Muley  Mohamet  diffembled  his  knowledge 
of  thefe  proceedings ,  till  he  was  well  certified 
of  the  return  of  Salah  Reis,  and  his  forces, 
to  Algiers  ;%he  then  affembled  two  armies, 
at  Morocco,  the  one  of  which  he  led  toward 
Tafilet,  and  gave  the  command  of  the 
other  to  his  fon,  Muley  Abdaliah,  for  the 
recovery  of  Fez.  The  latter  approaching 
this  city,  Muley  Buhafon  fent  his  two 
fons,  Nacer  and  Mohamet,  to  oppofe  him 
with  an  army  ;  but  the  two  princes,  dif- 
united  in  opinion,  did  not  concert  their 
operations  together.  The  latter,  defirous 
of  obtaining  all  the  honour  of  vidlory,  ad* 
vanced  with  his  detachment,  attacked  the 
army  of  Muley  Abdaliah,  was  totally  dc» 
feated,  and  obliged  to  fly. 

Irritated  at  this  defeat,  Buhafon  affem- 
bled his  forces,  and  marched  himfelf  to 
attack  Muley  Abdaliah,  who  now,  being 
himfelf  routed,  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Morocco. 

Muley 
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Muley  Mohamet,  who  had  blockaded 
Tafilet^  being  hi  formed  of  the  defeat  of 
his  fon,  carefully  fpread  a  contrary  report, 
by  which  the  courage  of  Muley  Achnaet 
was  fo  fun  ken  that  he  imagined  there 
was  no  rcfourcc,  except  iii  his  brother^s 
clemency;  to  Intreat  which  he  fent  his 
fons.  By  tliis  artifice  Muley  Mohamet  re- 
took Tafilet,  fent  his  brother  to  a  fanduary 
near  Morocco,  and  detained  his  two  fons, 
whom  he  (hortly  after  caufed  to  be  naaf** 
facred. 

He  then  departed  from  Tafilet  toward 
Fez^  to  make  another  attempt  on  that  city, 
and  revenge  the  defeat  of  his  fon  AbdaU 
Jah.  Muley  Buhafon  marched  to  meet 
and  give  him  battle  ;  vidory  w^as  difputed 
by  both  with  the  greateft  obftinacy ;  but 
Muley  Buhafon,  having  been  killed  by  a 
lance,  his  troops  took  to  flight ;  the  Sharif 
remained  mailer  of  the  field,  and  vi<3ori-p 
oufly  re-entered  Fez, 

In  his  wrath  againfl  the  inhabitants, 
whofe  fickle nefs  and  cowardice  he  had 
proved,  he  treated  them  with  the  iitmoft 

[feveiity^ 
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fe verity,  cxaftcd  the  repayment  of  his  loft 
treafury,  and  an  indemnification  of  his  ex- 
pences,  for  the  defence  and  recovery  of  the 
city.  In  vahi  did  the  people  remonftratc 
on  the  impoflibility  of  paying  a  fum  fb  ex- 
orbitant, cfpecially  after  the  lofies  to  which 
they  had  been  expofed.  They  agreed, 
however,  to  pay  him  the  amount  of  three 
millions  of  livres,  or  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five thoufand  pounds,  to  reheve  them- 
felves  from  perfecution.  The  king  after- 
ward feized  on  the  poffeflions  of  wealthy 
individuals,  and  cut  off  many  that  he  might 
obtain  their  riches.  To  avoid  witnefling 
the  hatred  of  the  inhabitants,  he  made 
Morocco  his  place  of  refidence,  and  left 
his  fon  Abdallah  at  Fez,  in  quality  of  Vice- 
roy. 

Returned  to  Morocco,  Muley  Mohamet 
brought  his  brother  thither,  and  put  him 
under  a  guard.  In  1556,  he  made  difpofi- 
tions  to  fubjeft  the  Brebes  of  the  moun- 
tains, who  had  given  figns  of  commotion, 
and  left  his  fon,  Muley  Abdulmomen,  at 
Morocco,  with  Ali-Ben-Buker,  as  gover- 
nor.     He   pafled  Mount    Atlas  with    his 

army, 
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army,  bui  nothing  remarkable  happened 
during  the  catnpaign,  except  the  death  of 
this  king,  who  was  killed  by  a  Turkj  that 
liad  entered  into  his  fcrvice  with  that  ex- 
prefs  intention-  Thus,  as  he  rofe  to  empire 
by  treachery^  he  himfelf  perifhed  by  the 
kand  of  a  traitor. 

After  the  death  of  this  prince,  while 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Muley  Ab- 
daliah,  who  was  at  Fez,  Ali-Ben- 
Buker,  governor  of  Morocco,  fearing  the 
people  might  ele£t  Moley  Achmet,  had 
him  murdered  in  his  prifon  ;  and  thus 
both  thefe  Sharifs,  who  had  perfidioufly 
made  religion  and  good  faith  a  pretext  to 
defpoil  their  mailers  and  benefaftors  of  fo- 
vereigtity,  w^hom^  between  them,  they 
caufed  to  perifh,  fell  themfelves,  as  did 
mod  of  their  pofterity,  by  the  hands  of 
murderers,  the  merited  reward  of  their 
crimes. 

Mulcy  Abdallah,  hearing  at  Fex  of  tha 
death  of  his  father,  left  the  government  of 
this  city  to  his  brother,  Mulcy  Abdul mo- 
ITien^  and  departed,  in  15571  for  Morocco, 
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where  he  was  joyfully  received.  Having 
affembled  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  and  the 
principal  men  of  the  city,  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Fez,  Morocco,  and  other 
towns  and  provinces,  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Sharif.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  this  prince  gave  tokens  of  generous 
fentiments,  by  which  he  acquired  the  af- 
feftion  of  his  people ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  he  began  to  aft  the  tyrant.  Uneafy 
at  perceiving  the  popularity  of  his  bro* 
thers,  on  whom  he  had  beftowed  govern- 
ments, he  determined  to  recal  them,  in- 
tending to  rid  himfelf  of  them  and  his 
fears  • 

Muley  Ottman,  who  was  at  Tarudant, 
repaired  to  court,  as  did  his  two  nephews, 
who  were  governors,  the  one  of  Dara,  and 
the  other  of  Mequinez ;  but  his  brother, 
Muley  Abdulmomen,  excufed  himfelf  on 
a  pretext  of  bufinefs*.  Muley  Abdallah 
put  the  three  others  to  death,  and,  that  he 
might  varnifh  his  tyranny,  accufed  them 
of  not  having  fulfilled  the  duties  of  their 
office,  and  of  failure  in  their  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juflice.     This  cwel  a6t  rendered 

Abdal- 
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Abdallah  odious  to  his  ful)jcfl:3,  and  in  fop- 
portable  to  himfelf,  which  occarioned  a  fit 
of  fid 
grave. 


of  fickiiefs  that  almofl;  brought  him  to  the 


After  his  recovery,  Muley  Abdallah  once 
more  fent  to  his  brother,  Abdulmomen,  to 
concert  with  him  a  meditated  enterprise 
againft  Mazagan  ;  but  the  latter,  knowing 
what  had  happened  to  Ottman  and  his  ne- 
phews, replied,  he  would  be  at  Morocco  as 
foon  as  poffible,  and,  under  the  pretext  of 
departing  for  this  city,  having  coliefted 
his  riches,  he  took  the  road  to  Trcmecen, 
in  1559,  that  he  mlglit  pafs  thence  ta 
Algiers,  He  ivas  received  with  diftinc- 
tion  at  Algiers  by  Haflen,  fon  of  Barba- 
rofla,  Dey  of  that  city  ;  and^  after  ac- 
quiring reputation  by  his  good  condudV 
and  bravery,  Haffen  beftowed  one  of  his 
daughters  on  him,  and  confided  to  hitn 
the  government  of  Tremecen. 

Muley  Abdalhh  heard,  with  difplei- 
fure,  of  the  reception  his  brother  had  met 
from  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  dreading  left 
their  union  fhould    affed  the    good   in- 
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lelligence  he  had  held  with  that  regencji 
the  power  of  which  he  had  proved ;  he 
coiifoled  himfelf,  however,  with  refledling 
that,  being  rid  thus  of  his  brothers  and  ne- 
phews, he  had  no  competitors  now  to 
dread.  The  principal  governments  in  his 
kingdoms  he  beftowed  on  his  fons,  and,  in 
1562,  determined  to  lay  fiege  to  Mazagan, 
which  he  had  for  fbme  time  meditated ;  but 
his  cnterprize  was  unfuccefsful,  and  he  was 
conftrained  to  retreat,  after  fufFering  great 
lofTes. 

Muley  Abdulmomen  remained  hi  peace- 
able enjoyment  of  his  government  of 
Tremecen,  when  the  foa  of  Muley  Abdal- 
lah,  then  governor  of  Fez,  refolved  to  have 
him  affaflinated.  He  concerted  the  means 
with  one  of  his  faithful  fervants,  who, 
pretending  he  had  quarrelled  with  his  maf- 
ter,  fled  from  him,  and  took  refuge  at 
Tremecen.  This  Moor  a6led  his  part  fo 
well  that  Abdulmomen  gave  him  a  moft 
gracious  reception,  and  granted  him  unli- 
mited confidence.  The  favourable  mo- 
ment being  come,  the  rraitor,  having  made 
every  preparation    for    flight,   killed  the 

prince 
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princej  while  at  prayers,  with  his  crofs-* 
bow,  and  had  time  to  mount  his  horfc 
and  return  to  Fez,  where  he  was  geiic* 
roufly  rewarded  by  his  mafter.  Another 
kind  of  reward,  however,  followed,  and 
fuch  as  his  crime  deferved  ;  for  the  'mha- 
bitants  of  Morocco,  who  loved  Abdulmo- 
men,  their  former  governor,  having  ac- 
cufed  the  king,  Muley  Abdallah,  of  the 
murder  of  this  prince,  he,  to  juftify  him- 
felf,  fent  to  Fez  for  the  guilty  Moor, 
whom  he  dragged  through  the  ftreets 
without  hearing  him,  that  he  might  nei- 
ther betray  himfelf  nor  his  fon. 

The  conduft  of  Muley  Abdallah  to- 
Vs^ard  his  brothers  and  nephews  difgraced 
him  the  more  with  his  fubjefts,  bccaufe  ha 
had  alienated  their  afFeftions  by  his  mode 
of  life.  He  wanted  courage,  and  addifted 
himfelf  to  drunkennefs  and  pleafures,  le- 
gardlefs  of  all  decorum  i  he  had,  never* 
thelefs,  fome  good  qualities,  employed  his 
revenues  to  ufeful  purpofes,  built  palaces, 
«dded  colleges  to  the  mofques,  and,  in 
157a,  eredted  the  caftle  of  Cape  Aguer, 

Vol.  11.  H  having 
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having  received  information  that  Don  Sc- 
baftian,  king  of  Portugal,  was  equipphig  a 
fleet  at  Lifbon,  that  he  might  again  poflfefs 
himfelf  of  Santa  Cruz  and  its  road.  Not- 
withftanding  the  diflike  of  his  fubjefts, 
this  prince,  who  had  removed  his  bro- 
thers that  he  might  indulge  liimfelf 
more  licentioufly  in  his  pleafures,  reigned 
feventeen  years  without  fuffering  any 
revolution,  and,  dying  in  1574?  left 
Ins  eideft  fon,  Muley  Mohamet,  his  fuc- 
celibr, 

Muley  Mohamet,  furnamed  the  negro, 
becaufe  he  was  the  fon  of  a  negroefs,  had 
fcr.rcely  afcended  the  throne  before,  imi- 
tating the  inhuman  policy  of  his  father, 
he  dilpatched  two  of  his  brothers,  and  im- 
prlfoned  the  third,  that  he  might  enjoy  his 
power  in  tranquillity.  This  cruelty  ren- 
dered him  alfo  odious  to  his  fabjefts,  and 
Muley  Abdelmcleck,  or  Moluc,  one  of  his 
uncles,  profiting  by  this  difpofition,  incited 
them  to  revolt,  and  dethroned  iiim  with- 
out difficulty. 
I 

Mujey 
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Muley  Moliamet,  availing  himfelf  of  the 
iiiiclligcnce  there  was  at  that  time  between 
the  Moors  and  the  Portuguefe,  repaired  to 
Lifbon  to  fuppllcate  afh fiance  from  Dou 
Sebaftian,  who  was  then  aflcmhluig  an 
army  to  invade  Africa.  In  this  army 
Muley  Moliamct  ferved,  and  convinced  tlie 
king  of  Portugal  tliat  his  prefence  was  of 
great  utility  to  his  projects*  The  expedi- 
tion  of  Don  Scbafilaii,  how^ever^  was  un- 
fuccefsful ;  he  was  defeated  and  flain  in 
the  plains  of  Alcaflar,  and  Muley  Moha- 
met, who  w^as  then  in  his  army,  was 
drowTicd  in  crofiing  a  river.  Muley  Ab^ 
delmcleck,  who  liad  ufurpcd  the  crown, 
and  was  ill  before  the  battle  began,  expired 
in  his  litter,  in  the  very  moment  of  vic- 
tory ;  and  tlius  Ao  vaft  projeils  vanilh  in 
an  in  {I  ant* 

Muley  Achmet,  brother  of  Abdelme* 
Icck,  after  having  w^on  the  battle,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Fez  by  the  army,  and 
the  governors  of  provinces  and  cities.  His 
brothers  were  obliged  by  him  to  fw  ear  fide- 
lity to  his  fon,  Muley  Shek,  and  infure  to 
him  the  fucceflion*  In  1594  this  prince 
H  2  made 
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made  preparations  for  extending  Ins  domi- 
nions, when  he  was  informed  of  the  arri- 
val of  Muley  Nacer,  who  had  long  re- 
mained in  Spain,  arid  who,  depending  on 
promifed  aid  from  Philip  II.,  endeavoured 
to  incite  a  revolt  in  his  own  favour.  Mu- 
ley Achmet  fent  one  of  his  fons  with  a 
body  of  troops  againft  this  ufurper,  who, 
after  having  been  wounded  in  the  battle, 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  camp  and  bag* 
gage,  and  renounce  his  hopes* 

Muley  Achmet,  beloved  and  refpefted 
by  his  people,  was  the  laft  defcendant  of 
the  Sharifs,  whofe  reign  was  troubled 
by  no  revolution.  He  died  in  1603,  ^^^ 
left  his  ftates  diftrafted  by  fadtions,  which 
greatly  increafed  the  regret  felt  for  his 
death. 

The  hiftory  of  Spain  informs  us  that 
Philip  II.  maintained  a  friendly  corefpon- 
dence  with  him,  and  even  fent  an  ambaf- 
fador  to  his  court,  by  whofe  intervention 
thofe  Lords,  who  had  been  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Alcaflar,  were  recovered  from 
flavery.  Muley  Achmet  alfo  fent  the 
r  body 
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body  of  the  king^  Don  Sebaftian,  to  Phi- 
lip. From  other  Spaulfh  writers  we  learn 
that  Phihp  IL  fent  painters  to  the  king  of 
Morocco,  who  gene  rot  fly  rewarded  them 
for  their  works*.  Hence  we  may  con- 
clude that  mofl:  of  the  paintings,  to  be 
found  in  the  palaces  of  the  Moorifli  kings, 
are  probably  the  performances  of  Chrif- 
tians. 

After  the  death  of  Muley  Achmct,  Mu- 
ley  Sidan,  the  youngeft  of  his  fons,  being 
prefcnt  with  his  father,  was  proclaimed 
fucceffoT  ;  but  this  proclamation  did  not 
prevent  his  three  brothers  from  formir^ 
parties  to  maiutain  their  claims^  and,  in  lefs 
than  two  mnntlis,  all  the  four  were  alter* 
nately  maflers  of  the  empire.  In  the  dif- 
ferent aflions  occafioned  by  tliefe  revolu- 
tions, vi£lory  always  declared  for  Mulcy 
Sidan:  this  prince  liavhig,  at  length,  fub- 
je£ted  Sallee,  w^iich,  from  its  fituntion, 
gave  a  balance  in  favour  of  its   pofleffor 
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throughout  thefe  difputes,  remained  vic- 
torious over  his  rivals. 

His  eldeft  brother,  Muley  Shek,  had  re* 
courfe  to  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  III., 
to  obtain  a  fupply  of  money,  and,  in  No* 
vember  1610,  put  into  the  hands  of  this 
fovereign  the  city  of  Laracha,  of  which  he 
was  poffeffed,  as  a  fecurity,  both  for  his 
friendfliip  and  the  fum  received.  This  aid, 
however,  did  not  prevent  Muley  Sidan 
from  ftill  remaining  fovereign  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  repofe  of  the  monarch  was  dif- 
turbed  by  the  Brebes,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  near  Morocco,  who  obliged 
him  to  quit  his  capital,  that  he  might  tree 
himfelf  from  their  inroads.  Having  found 
means  to  divide  thefe  tribes,  and  fubjefl: 
them  either  by  his  arms  or  his  negoti- 
ations, he  peacefully  pafled  the  remainder 
of  his  reign,  and  died  at  Morocco  in  1630, 
leaving  princes,  as  his  fucceffors,  who  were 
little  qualified  to  govern.  It  appears  that, 
in  1622,  this  fovereign  received  an  ambaf- 
fador  from  Holland,  who  was  accompanied 

by 
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by  Gollus,  the  dlfclple  of  Erpenius,  and 
profeflTor  of  the  Arabic  language.  Muley 
Sldan  was  aftoniflied  at  the  learnhig  of  Go- 
lius^  who  wrote  Arabic  pcrfeftly,  but  who 
could  not  rpeak  it  with  facility  *. 

Muley  Abdehneleck,  eldefl  foil  of 
Muley  Sidan,  fucceeded  his  father,  and 
was  the  fufl;  king  of  Morocco,  who,  be- 
holding fever al  finall  kingdoms  united  un- 
der his  government,  aflumed  the  title  of 
Emperor.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reigii  this  prince  afFe£ted  to  be  religious, 
but,  afterward,  yielding  to  his  character,  he 
rendered  himfelf  (o  hateful  to  the  people, 
by  his  drunkennefs,  cruelty,  and  a  midti- 
tude  of  other  vices,  that  tlie  citi^ens  of 
Fez  called  his  brother,  Muley  Aclnnet,  to 
the  throne.  The  latter,  having  manifcfted 
funilar  propenfities,  was  not  lefs  difligree- 
able  to  his  fubjefts,  who  perceived  they 
were  not  bettered  by  the  change. 

The  public  difcontent  incited  new  flic- 
tions,    and   Muley    El*Vahd    and    iMuky 

*  Bajle  Die.  Hl"^*  &  Cric,  mot  GoUui, 
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Semen  both  difputed  for  empire  with  their 
brother.  But,  neither  of  them  infpiring 
fufficient  confidqnce  to  raife  up  a  powerful 
party,  they  were  obliged  to  defift  from 
their  enterprizet  After  reigning  four 
years,  Muley  Abdelmeieck,  in  1635,  was 
alfafTmated  in  his  tent  by  a  difcontented 
flave,  who,  finding  him  in  a  ftate  of  intoxi- 
cation, Ihot  him  with  a  pillol. 

Muley  Abdelmeieck  being  dead,  Muley 
El- Valid,  his  brother,  afceuded  the  throne; 
this  came  the  more  unexpectedly  becaufe 
he  had  been  imprifoned  by  order  of  his 
deceafed  brother,  whofe  intention  it  was 
to  have  put  out  his  eyes  as  a  punifhment  for 
the  rebellion  he  had  raifed.  Such  are  the 
Iports  of  fortune.  The  reign  of  this 
prince  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  mildnefs 
and  affability,  which  obtained  him  the 
efteem  and  affeftion  of  his  fubjedls,  reftlefs 
as  they  had  been  when  fuffering  under  the 
cruelty  of  his  predecefFors.  El- Valid 
likewife  gave  proofs  of  a  generous  and 
great  mind,  by  pardoning  and  releafing 
ftate  prifoners,  and  by  augmenting  the  pay 
of  his  troops. 

His 
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His  reign ^  however,  was  troubled  by  an 
infurredion,  which  his  brother  Semen,  a 
reftlefs  and  ambitious  man,  had  incited, 
and  which  was  promoted  by  an  Alcaid, 
whom  Muley  El-VaUd  had  releafed  from 
prifont  The  feditlon,  howevefi  was  foon 
quelled  by  the  defeat  of  the  troops  of 
Semen  J  who,  together  with  the  Alcaid,  was 
taken ;  the  latter  was  beheaded  in  reward 
for  his  ingratitude,  and  Muley  Semen 
ftrangled  j  a  rigorous  judgment  for  Muley 
EUValid,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  had  ihewn  fo  much  humauiry  and 
clemency •  This  fe verity,  perhaps,  contrif 
buted  to  over  awe  the  turbulent,  for  his 
jreign  was  no  more  troubled  by  rebellion, 
and  he  died  a  natural  death,  in  1 647,  after 
having  reigned  twelve  years,  M*  Sanfon, 
ambailador  from  Fraxicc,  who  had  met  fa 
many  obftacles  under  the  reign  of  Muley 
Abdelmeleck,  obtained  from  Muley  El- 
Valid  the  ranfom  of  various  Frenchmen, 
who  had  been  held  in  captivity  in  the  ftates 
of  Morocco. 

Muley  Achmet  Shek,  tlie  lafl  of  the 
fons  of  Muley  Sidan,  was  ele£led  Em* 
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pcror,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  Muley 
El- Valid.  An  enemy  to  labour,  addifted 
to  pleafures^  and  ever  immured  with  his 
wives,  this  prince  wholly  negle£ted  the  go- 
vernment of  his  kingdom,  commiting  it  to 
the  care  of  covetous  minifters,  who  abufed 
their  influence  and  authority. 

The  indolence  and  effeminacy  in  which 
this  monarch  lived,  and  the  oppreffions  of 
the  governors  of  provinces,  and  cities,  ex- 
cited murmurs  among  the  people,  and,  at 
length,  univerfal  difcontent.  The  moun- 
taineers, more  reftlefs  and  more  refolute 
than  his  other  fubjefts,  confulting  their  fe- 
rocity only,  and  profiting  by  the  weak  ftate 
of  the  empire,  befieged  and  took  Morocco. 
After  fubjeding  the  inhabitants  to  all  the 
calamities  of  war,  they  put  Muley  Achmet 
to  death,  and  proclaimed  one  of  their 
chiefs,  named  Crom-El-Hadgy  ;  who  had 
no  right  of  birth  to  the  crown,  and  who 
reigned  fome  years  without  the  love  of 
his  people. 

This  prince  inhumanly  mafiacredall  the 
defcendants   of    the  Sharifs,  who  might 

any 
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any  way  have  diflurbed  his  reign,  and,  by 
his  cruelty,  revenged  the  blood  and  the 
rights   of   the   houfe    of   Merini,    whofc 

monarch s  thefe  fan:ie  Sharifs  had  deftroyed, 
after  having  flripped  them  of  wealth  and 
foV€  reign  ty, 

Raifed  to  the  throne  by  a  faftious  mul- 
titude, Crom-El-Hadgy  was  ever  con- 
fidered  as  a  ufurper.  Having  never  beea 
proclaimed  by  tlie  people^  his  power  was 
limited  to  the  metropolis,  and  extended  not 
to  the  remainder  of  the  empire.  His  fur- 
name  of  Hadgy,  which  leads  us  to  fup- 
pofe  he  had  been  at  Mecca,  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  circumftance  that  produced  his 
eleftion,  becaufe  of  the  veneration  in 
which  the  Moors  hold  thofe  who  have  per- 
formed this  pilgrimage.  Crowned  by  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  this  fovereign,  having 
no  ideas  of  government,  defpifed  the 
Moors  fo  much  that  he  confided  all  his 
authority  to  a  Jew,  as  alfo  the  coUefting 
of  his  revenues.  This  Jew,  that  !ie  might 
avenge  thofe  humiliations  his  nation  fa 
often  had  fufFered,  fome times  abufed  his 
power;  his  will  was  law,  and,  without 
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his  confent,  nothing  could  be  tranladcd. 
The  conduiS  of  Crom-El-Hadgy,  and  his 
mifplaced  confidence,  fo  ofFenfive  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  Mahometans,  made  him 
the  contempt  of  his  fubjedts ;  and,  after 
having  reigned  about  feven  years,  his  end 
was  tragical* 

Having  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  Muley  Labes,  whofe  brother  he  had 
murdered,  he  determined  to  make  her  his 
wife,  notwithftanding  the  fecret  averfion 
in  which  (he  held  him  ;  and  this  princefs, 
like  another  Judith,  facrificed  him  to  the 
public  hatred,  and  her  own  refentment. 
After  confenting  to  efpoufe  him,  (he  gave 
him  wine  to  drink  on  Ihe  bridal  day,  in 
which  was  a  foporific  infufion,  took  this 
occa(ion  to  poniard  him,  and  avenged,  by 
the  murder,  the  blood  of  her  family, 
which  had  ftaiued  the  throne  of  th« 
ufurper. 

It   appears  probable  that  this  prljicefi; 
had  a  paffion  for  Muley  Shek,  the  fon  of 
Crom-El-Hadgy,  fince  (he  fent  him  intel- 
ligence of  his  father's  death,  and  after- 
ward 
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ward  married  hfm>  which,  at  lead,  highly 
diminished  a  her  pretcnfions  to  generofity, 
or  noblencfS  of  mind.  Muley  Shek  did 
not  long  enjoy  royalty,  to  which  he  had 
not  the  lead  claim ;  he  was  dethroned  by 
a  new  revolution,  that  placed  the  reign- 
ing family  on  the  throne  of  Morocco,  as  we 
fhall  fee  in  the  following  book. 
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Sharifs  of  the  reigning  family  to  the  acceffion  of 
Sidy  Mahomet  —  Reigti  of  Muley  Sharif,  the 
founder  of  this  Dynafly  —  Reign  of  Muley  Ma- 
homet—Reign of  Muley  Arfiiid  —  Reign  of  Mu- 
ley Jfliraacl  —  Rt;ign  of  Muley  Achmet  Daiby  '— 
Rt^ign  of  Muley  Abdallah. 


CHAP.     I. 

Afuhy  AU  brought  from  Mecca  ;  held  In 
veneration^  and  called^  by  difiinSiiony  Mtdey 
Sharif,     Reigns  peaceably. 

When  we  attentively  cnnfider  the 
prcfent  fituation  of  Africa,  and  alt  the 
changes  that  have  happened  on  its  northern 
boundaries  for  a  fnccefiion  of  agcs^  we  are 
led  to  imagine  it  was  deftined  by  Providence 
ever  to  remain  the  theatre  of  great  revo- 
lutions ;  and  thofe  which  have  ravaged  the 
empire  of  Morocco,  fince  the  introdudtion 
of  Mahometan ifm,  feera  to  have  been  illU 
more  fermented  by  this  reUgion. 

After 
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After  the  Arabs  had  fubdued  the  nor* 
thorn  coaft  of  Africa,  we  beheld  Edris,  the 
defcendant  of  Mahomet,  fly  from  Medina 
to  its  weftern  boundaries,  as  to  the  further 
end  of  the  world,  to  efcape  tyranny  and 
perfecution.  The  Moors,  who  inhabited 
the  mountains  where  he  fixed  his  abode^ 
edified  by  his  virtues,  eagerly  embraced  his 
religion ;  and,  relpedting  his  birth,  they 
ftill  further  claimed  him  as  their  fovereign* 
By  fome  inexplicable  contradiftion,  Edris, 
a  humane  and  juft  prince,  the  enemy  of 
wars  and  devaftations,  became  the  founder 
of  an  empire  ever  in  commotion ;  and 
the  firft  adts  of  a  ruftic,  reftlefs,  and  fe-^ 
rocious  people,  were  homages  paid  to 
virtue. 

Mahomctanifm,  which^  by  the  nature  of 
Its  cuftoms  and  inftitutions,  muft  ever  be 
moft  fuccefsful  in  hot  climates,  made  fuch 
a  rapid  progrefs,  in  Africa,  that  it  there  in- 
variably ftamped  the  charadter  of  defpo* 
tifm,  which  was  the  bafis  on  which  it  firft 
rofe,  and  which,  prodigally  beftowing  on 
the  fovereign  unbounded  authority,  infpires 
only  fear  and  defpondency  in  the  fubjedt* 

The 
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The  Moors,  more  fafceptible  of  fanari- 
cifm  than  any  other  people,  becaufe  they 
are  more  ignorant,  and  becaufe  the  heat  of 
the  climate  more  fuddenly  iJiflames  their 
imagination,  prefently  faw  thofe  ditferent 
fefts  fprout  up,  that  pride  and  fuperfti- 
tion  have  m\iiti plied,  and  that,  fome- 
times  under  the  veil  of  exceffive  aufterity, 
at  others  affuming  the  maflc  of  indulgence 
and  reformation,  fedtice  the  mind,  over 
which  th^y  alternately  domineer.  Then 
is  religion  the  cloak  of  ambitious  conqnc' 
rors,  who  impofe  upon  an  ever  fickle,  tur- 
bulent, ignorant,  and  fanatical  multitude* 
Thus  has  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  thev 
prey  of  credulity,  oppreflion,  and  defpo- 
tifm,  fucceffively  groaned  under  an  army 
of  ufurpers,  and  changed  the  mafter  ajmoft 
with  the  moment. 

The  Empire  of  Morocco,  which,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  under  Jacob  Almoiifor, 
had  acquired  an  extent  of  power  fcaicely 
credible,  loft  this  power  with  equal  rapi- 
dity, becaufe  that  thofe  paflions,  which  ac- 
tuate kings,  and  raife  infurreftions  among 

Vol,  IL  I  the 
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the  people,  neceflarily  bring  on  the  fall  of 
empires,  that  only  profper  under  the 
prote£tion  of  certain  and  fixed  laws^  and 
want  bafis  and  fupport  where  the  govern- 
ment is  arbitrary* 

Having  taken  A  rctrofpe£l  of  this  em* 
pire,  overturned  by  a  fucceffion  of  crimes, 
originating  in  the  ambition  of  ufurpers  and 
the  reftleffnefs  of  the  people^  we  (hall 
now  fee  it,  under  the  reigning  houfe,  ac- 
quire a  kind  of  confiftency  by  the  aid  of 
devaftation  and  ferocity,  which  ftill  are 
much  more  proper  to  overthrow  than  to 
raife  up  empires ;  yet  have  not  thefe  vio- 
lent concuffions  (haken  the  throne  of  Mo- 
rocco ;  nay,  its  foundation  feems  to  have 
been  further  fecured,  in  proportion  as  it 
has  been  cemented  by  blood.  Equally  the 
inftruments  and  the  vidims  of  tyranny, 
ever  divided  by  prejudice  and  hatred,  the 
Moors  know  not  how  to  make  one  fiep  to- 
ward liberty.  Confirmed  in  their  belief  of 
irrevocable  fate,  which  impofes  upon  and 
over-awes  their  minds,  they  only  behold, 
in  the  will  and  caprice  of  a  never-fatisfied 
defpot,  the  eternal  decrees  of  that  Divinity 
J  whofc 
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whofe  image  and  oracle  he  is  fuppofcd. 
Thus,  by  prejudice  coiifecrated  to  flavery, 
thefe  people  never  can  change  their  con- 
dition, whatever  miiy  be  the  example  of 
revolution,  the  progrefs  of  reafon^  or  the 
power  of  titne,  Reafon,  indeed,  can  make 
no  progrefs  in  an  arbitrary  and  ever  abfo- 
lute  government,  where  tyranny  and  vio* 
lence  prefent  inceffant  barriers.  Their  go- 
vernment rcfembles  the  brambles  of  their 
deferts*  which  ftifle,  in  their  firft  growth, 
thofe  genial  plants  that  only  flourifh  by 
care  and  culture* 

After  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  the 
Sharifs,  who  had  dethroned  the  houfe  of 
Merini,  and  who  afterward  fell  themfclvcs 
tlie  viflims  of  their  own  ambition  and 
perfidy,  there  were  feveral  years  of  dearth 
at  Tafdet,  and  thefe  countries  underwent 
nil  the  horrors  of  famine.  The  Moors  of 
tliat  province,  who  then  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  brought  back  a  Sharif,  named 
Muley  All,  a  dcfcendant  of  Mahomer, 
born  at  the  town  of  Yambo,  near  Medina, 
whom  the  people  treated  widi  the  utmoft 
I  2  refpect 
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refpcd.  According  to  Moorifti  tradition, 
the  palm  trees  bore  no  fioiit  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Sharif.  Seafons  having  re- 
turned to  their  former  courfe,  the  harvefts 
became  fo  abundant  that  the  fimple  and 
fuperftitious  people  of  the  country  attri- 
buted a  change  fo  miraculous  to  the  pre- 
fence  and  religion  of  the  Sharif.  All  the 
Moors  of  the  Morocco  ftates,  difcouraged 
as  they  had  been  by  the  devaftations  which 
had  afflifted  the  empire,  and  wondering 
at  fo  happy  a  return  of  plenty,  eafily  be- 
lieved Providence  had  fent  them  Muley 
Ali,  to  bring  their  calamities  to  a  period, 
and  this  prince,  on  whom  they  had  be- 
ftowed  the  name  of  Muley  Sharif,  as  a 
title  of  diftindlion,  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Tafilet.  The  remaining  provinces  of 
the  empire  proclaimed  him  alfo,  except 
Morocco,  and  its  environs,  which  wert 
then  in  the  power  of  Crom-El-Hadgy. 

The  lafl  of    the  fons  of  Muley  Sldau 

havnig  been  ULflroved  by  that  ufurper,  the 

princes  cf  the  ancient  lamllies,   who  had 

governed    the    empire,    were  all   extin^l. 

I  Muley 
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Muley  Sharif,  therefore,  king  of  Tafilct, 
was^  by  the  rights  of  birth,  of  religion, 
and  the  public  wiih,  the  legitimate  fove- 

reign* 

The  Dynafty  acquired  the  furname  of 
Fileli,  derived  from  Tafilet,  from  this 
prince,  whofe  poflerity  was  fo  numerous 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  had  eighty- four  fons, 
and  a  ftill  greater  numbef  of  daughters ; 
thofe  of  his  male  children,  who  have  been 
moft  known  to  hiftory,  are  Muley  Mo- 
hamet, Muley-Quiber,  Muley*Haran,  Mu- 
ley-Meheres^  Muley-Arfhid,  and  Muley- 
Ilhmael-Scmcin.  The  firft  and  the  two 
lafl:  have  reigned  in  fucceflion  ;  the  latter, 
fonsof  aNcgroefs,  difthiguifhed  tlicir  reign 
by  fome  warlike  adlions,  but  much  more 
by  a  continuation  of  tyranny  and  cruelty 
that  degrade  humanity. 

The  veneration  in  which  the  people 
held  Muley  Sharif  was  the  mofl  certain 
pledge  of  their  fidelity,  and  he  had  no  need 
of  the  aid  of  armies  to  make  his  power 
reipe(5led  ;  he  therefore  remained  at  Ta- 
I  3  filet, 
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filet,  without  fliewing  himfelf  throughout 
his  empire  ;  and  the  provinces,  exhaufte4 
by  the  divifions  with  which  they  had  been 
Icourged  during  the  preceding  reigns, 
were  governed  with  equity,  by  thofe  rulers 
to  whom  they,  were  affigned  by  the  mo- 
narch. 

We  perceive,  notwithftanding,  that  moft 
of  the  Shaiks  of  the  tribes,  diftributed 
among  the  mountains,  filently  profited  by 
the  troubles  which  divided  the  empire, 
the  advantages  of  fituation,  the  propen- 
fity  of  the  People,  the  diftance  of  the 
Court,  and  the  indolence  of  the  Emperor, 
to  extend  their  own  authority.  This  au- 
thority would,  at  length,  have  become  ac- 
knowledged, and  hereditary  in  their  fa- 
milies, had  not  the  ambition  and  barba- 
rous policy  of  Muley  Arfliid  flopped  its 
progrefs, 

Muley  Sharif  reigned  fome  years,  undif- 
turbed  by  the  wavering  temper  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  to  make  whom  happy  he  had  dedi- 
cated his  life.      His  death  was  highly  re- 

gretted, 
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gretted,  and  Muley  Mohamet,  his  eldefl 
ion,  who  gave  hopes  of  virtues  equal  to 
his  father's,  afcended  the  throne,  and  was 
Hpanimoufl^  proclaiiocd. 


l4 
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CHAP.      11. 


Accejfion  of  Muley   Mohamet.      Rebellions 
and  Jlratagems  of  Muley  Arfbid. 

JVlULEY  Mohamet  peaceably  reigned  at 
Tafilet,  after  his  father's  example,  when  a 
rebellion  was  raifed  by  his  brother  Muley 
Arfhid,  This  prince,  intelligent,  but  am- 
bitious and  bloody,  knowing  the  incon- 
ftancy  of  the  Moors,  projefted  a  divifion 
of  the  empire,  and  again  expofed  it  to  re- 
volutions limilar  to  thofe  by  which  it  had 
been  fo  long  diftradled.  Retiring  toward 
Dara,  he  prefently  found  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  party ;  but  Muley 
Mohamet  expeditioufly  followed  him  with 
a  body  of  cavalry,  feized  and  threw  him 
into  prifon,  and  inflicted  exemplary  punilh* 
ment  on  the  rebels* 

Muley 
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Muley  Arfhid  having  efcaped,  and  been 
retaken  J  he  was  guarded  with  greater  pre- 
caxition  ;  but,  by  the  aid  of  a  negro  flave^ 
appropriated  to  ferve  him,  and  who  a  tone 
had  the  liberty  of  feeing  him,  he  effedted  a 
breach  through  the  tower,  in  which  he 
was  fhut  up,  and,  during  night,  was  deli- 
vered from  his  dungeon.  The  faithful 
flave,  after  procuring  liberty  for  his  maf- 
ter,  and  having  prepared  horfes  for  flight, 
while  ftooping  to  put  on  the  fpurs  of 
Muley  Arfhid,  was  cloven  down  by  the 
inhuman  monfler  who  thought  only  of  his 
own  fafety. 

This  black  ingratitude,  the  reward  of 
the  labours  and  fidelity  of  a  Have,  was  alfo 
the  fjgnal  of  new  calamities,  by  which 
the  empire  was  aflfti£ted,  Muley  ArfhiS 
haftily  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Shavoya, 
eafl  of  Temfena,  and,  without  difcovering 
himfelf,  went  and  offered  his  fervices  to 
Sidi-Mahomet  Ben-Buker,  who  there  was 
abfolutc,  and  held  in  veneration  for  his 
holinefs.  Arfiiid,  diflembllng  his  birth 
and  projefts,  ferved  as  a  common  loldier, 

.  and 


tud  gained  his  maker's  confidence  by  his 
zeal  and  fidelity^ 

Some  Moors  of  Tafilet  having  difco- 
vered  this  prince  in  the  market,  the  fobs 
of  Ben-Buker  took  offence,  and  Muley 
Arihid  thought  proper  to  fly»  went  to  Qui^ 
viana,  in  the  mountains  of  Rif,  and  of- 
fered his  fervices  to  Ali-Soliman,  This 
prince,  who  reigned  as  fbvereign,  remark- 
ing his  abilities,  foon  coofided  to  him 
the  adminiflration  of  his  domainSt  Ar&id 
behaved  with  fo  much  art,  and  dii&mula* 
tion,  that  he  obtained  the  unlimited  confix 
dence,  both  of  prince  and  people.  Going 
tovifit  the  ftates  dependent  on  Ali-Soli- 
man, Arihid,  under  the  pretence  of  reftor^ 
ing  order,  raifed  contributions  there,  took 
pofleffion  of  fome  caflles,  cut  off  the  go- 
vernors, whom  he  accufed  of  malverfation, 
and  diftributed  the  wealth  he  had  acquired 
among  his  foldiers. 

He  next  proceeded  into  a  diftrifl:,  called 
the  mountain  of  the  Jew,  becaufe  a  Jew 
governed  there,  and  becaufe  the  Brebes, 
whom  he  had  fubjedcd  to  his  laws,  re- 

fpe^led 
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fpe£led  him  as  their  fovereign.  After 
fprending  terror  through  the  country,  he 
maflacred  the  Jew  as  unworthy  of  com* 
niandingMahome tans,  feized  on  his  wealth, 
and  rewarded  his  troops. 

Muley  Arfliidp  having  gained  the  confix 
denceof  his  foldiers,  whofe  numbers  were 
augmented  by  his  courage,  generoliry,  and 
ambition,  ha  declared  to  them  wliom  he 
was,  no  longer  concealed  the  plan  he  had 
formed,  but  proraxfed  to  fubdue  the  coun- 
try, and  give  it  a  new  Lord,  if  they  would 
iecond  his  endeavours,  and  partake  his  for^* 
tune  and  fate.  The  propofitiou  was  ac« 
cepted  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  mountains, 
who,  induced  by  his  valour  and  generofity, 
fwore  fidelity,  and  acknowledged  him  their 
mafter. 

The  Shaik,  Ali-Soliman,  informed  of 
the  perfidious  condud  of  Arfhid,  marched 
to  give  him  battle,  before   his  party  was 

further  ftrcngthcned*  The  daritig  Arfhid 
waited  his  approach,  and  fo  artfully  Ipread 
the  rumour  of  his  liberality  th  it  niofi:  of 
the  foldiers  of  the  Shriik  abandoned  him. 
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and  deferted  to  Muley  Arfhid.  Sollman 
was  himfelf  delivered  up  to  this  prince, 
who  brought  him  prifoner  to  Quiviana^ 
that  he  might  get  poffeffion  of  his  trea- 
fures,  menacing  him  with  death  if  he  did 
not  difcover  them  with  the  utmoft  exa£ti- 
tude.  Abandoned  by  his  troops,  and  be- 
holding himfelf  in  the  power  of  a  perfi- 
dious and  furious  man,  Ali-Soliman  did 
not  hefitate  to  give  up  all  his  concealed 
riches ;  but  Muley  Arfliid,  regardlefs  of 
his  promife,  put  him  to  death,  thu»  to 
confirm  his  own  authority. 

The  conqueror  then  called  his  foldiers, 
and  faid  to  them  :  *'  However  precious 
**  thefe  metals  may  be,  a  prince,  who 
**  buries  them  in  the  earth,  deferves  not  to 
**  reign.  Come,  my  friends,  and  divide 
**  with  me  what  you  have  merited  by 
**  your  aftivity  and  affe£tion.'*  The  gold 
he  kept,  that  it  might  be  of  after  fervice  ; 
but  he  gave  ail  the  filver  to  the  officers, 
that  they  might  diftribute  it  among  the 
foldiers. 


Th 
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The  fame  of  Muley  Arlhid  was  exterxled 
by  this  conduit,  and  was  an  irrefiftible  re- 
commeudation  among  the  Moorifli  tribes* 
Covetous,  poor,  and  rendered  vile  by  op- 
preffion,  they  forgot  the  perfidy  of  a  trai* 
tor,  who  had  robbed  his  bencfador  of  do- 
minion, and  afterward  of  life,  remem^ 
berihg  thofe  proofs  of  generofity  by  which 
their  avarice  was  provoked.  Muley  Mo- 
hamet, king  of  Tafilet,  alarmed  at  this 
propenfity  of  the  people,  iii  his  brother's 
favour,  endeavoured  to  ilop  his  progrefs, 
and  marched  with  an  intent  to  meet  and 
give  him  battle*  Their  armies  approached 
each  other  among  the  mountains;  and 
that  of  Muley  Mohamet,  twice  thrown  in 
difortler,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  fly,  Muley 
Arfliid  continued  the  purfuit  as  far  as  Tafi- 
let, where  Muley  Mohamet  had  fhut  him- 
felf  up,  and  to  which  place  the  former  laid 
fiege*  The  king,  intimidated  by  his  bro- 
ther's courage,  and  ftiU  more  by  his  fero- 
city, fell  ill,  and  died,  a  fc:w  days  after,  in 
1664. 

C  H  A  IK 
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CHAP.    IIL 


keign  of  Muley  Arjhid\  his  politic  liber d^ 
lity;  conque/ls;  barbarities  and  accidentat 
death. 


HE  city  of  Tafilet  was  foon  taken ^ 
after  the  death  of  Muley  Mohamet ;  the 
face  of  the  whole  empire  was  changed,  and 
Muley  Arfhid  made  the  neceflary  difpofi- 
tions  to  maintain  his  fovereignty.  Reen- 
tered the  province  of  Rlf,  which  he  pofleffed 
himfelf  of,  as  likcwife  of  the  city  of  Teza, 
where  he  pafl'ed  the  winter.  In  the  fpring 
of  1665  he  marched  for  Fez,  which  city, 
having  taken  by  furprize,  and  fending  for 
the  governor,  after  having  obliged  him  by 
torments  to  declare  where  his  wealth  was 
concealed,  put  him  to  death.  He  at- 
tempted the  fame  practice  with  the  go- 
vernor of  New  Fez,  who,  acquainted  with 

his 
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Bis  perfidy,  chofe  rather  to  expire  in  tor- 
ments than  to  dlfcover  where  his  treafures 
were  concealed,  haughtily  telling  hinii  he 
hoped  they  would  become  the  in  ft  rumen  ts 
of  deftruftioii  to  him,  and  all  his  pofte- 
rity. 

All  the  Shaiks  of  the  neighbouring  dif- 
tri£ls»  and  the  governors  of  cities,  who^ 
during  the  relaxation  of  government,  had 
ereded  themfelves  Into  petty  fover^igns, 
terrified  by  the  rapid  and  bloody  progrefs 
of  Muley  Arfhid,  haftened  to  render  him 
homage,  and  offer  him  prefents.  The  Al- 
caid  Looeti,  one  of  the  number,  had  a 
beautiful  daughter,  whom  Muley  Arfhid 
efpoufed  ;  and  the  power  fhe  obtained  over 
him  gave  her  father,  alfo,  an  afcendency 
over  this  prmce,  by  which  Looeti  mode* 
rated  the  feverity  of  his  decrees. 


Defirlng  to  fubdue  tJie  province  of  El* 
Garb,  which  extends  along;  the  weflem 
coaft,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Strait  to  Ma- 
mora,  the  king,  before  he  departed,  font 
for  the  rich  eft  tradefmen  of  Fez,  and  com- 
jtianded  each  of  them  to  build  a  houfe  in 
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the  new  city,  in  which  to  lodge  his  fbldiers 
at  his  return. 

His  army  now  amounted  to  forty  thou- 
fand  men,  and  he  fubdued  the  people  who 
inhabited  the  eaftern  part  of  the  province 
he  had  undertaken- to  conquer.  The  Al- 
caid  Gailand,  a  courageous  man,  who  go- 
verned in  this  tountry,  made  fruitlefs  ef- 
forts to  oppofe  tlie  viftor  ;  abandoned  by 
his  forces,  he  was  conftrained  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Arzllla,  whence  he  fled  by  lea  to 
Algiers,  that  he  might  efcape  the  wild  fury 
of  this  prince,  Ihe  conqueftof  El-Garb 
induced  the  inhabitants  of  Sallee  to  make 
their  fubmiflion  ;  and;  from  this  city,  Mu- 
ley  Ar(hid  fent  prcfents  to  thofe  Shaiks,  of 
the  Shavoya  mountains,  by  whom  he  Was 
known,  that  he  might  there  obtain  new 
allies,  infomuch  that,  in  two  campaigns, 
Muley  Arfhid  was  mafter  of  all  the  north 
of  the  empire.  He  foon  departed  for  the 
mountains  of  Shavoya,  fubduing  on  his 
route  the  Shaiks  of  different  tribes,  and 
feizing  on  their  riches,  which  he  divided 
among  his  foldiers.  He  next  invaded  the 
territories  of  Ben-Buker,  under  whom  he 

had 
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had  fei^ved  as  a  common  foldler,  and  who 
israited  for  him  with  an  army  of  moun* 
taineers,  intending  to  give  him  battle;  but 
this  Shaik,  abandoned  by  his  troops,  was 
delivered  up  to  Muley  Arfhid,  who  pof- 
fefled  himfelf  of  his  treafures,  and  put  him 
10  death* 

After  thus  having  crufhed  thefe  fmall 
rifmg  principalities,  Muley  Arftiid  paffcd 
the  winter  among  the  mountains,  where 
he  reinforced  his  army  by  a  number  of 
volunteers  ;  he  then  began  to  march  to- 
ward Morocco,  in  1667,  intending  to  de- 
throne Crom-El-Hadgy,  who,  about  this 
time,  had  been  poniarded  by  his  wife,  and 
had  left  his  fon,  Muley  Shaik,  the  heir  of 
his  ufurped  domains.  The  latter,  intoxi- 
cated by  his  pleafures,  troubled  himfelf 
little  concerning  Muley  Arfhid,  and  did 
not  think  of  defence  till  the  conqueror  Avas 
at  the  gates  of  his  city ;  he  then  fallicd 
out  with  fome  troops,  little  inured  and 
ill  difpofcd  to  war,  and  that,  far  from 
fighting  in  hisdefence,  were  each  more  eager 
than  the  other  to  defert  to  Muley  Arfhid, 
and  acknowledge  him  their  fove reign. 

Vol.  IL  K  Thu^ 
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Thus  abandoned  by  his  troops,  Muley 
Shaik  endeavoured  to  fly  into  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  but  was  taken  and 
brought  to  Muley  Arlhid,  who  had  him 
dragged  into  the  city  on  the  fortieth  day 
of  his  reign,  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  mule. 
The  city  of  Morocco  was  glad  to  fubmit 
itfelf  to  Muley  Arfhid,  having  for  fome 
time  been  under  the  government  of  ufur- 
pers,  without  name,  birth,  or  abilities ;  they 
evea  requefted  the  body  of  Crom-El- 
Hadgy  might  be  taken  from  the  fepulchre 
of  their  kings,  which  was  granted ;  and 
this  corpfe,  with  that  of  the  Jew,  who 
had  commanded  under  him,  and  all  his 
family,  then  living,  were  burnt,  to  ftrike 
terror  into  the  Jewifh  nation,  and  teach  it 
no  more  to  interfere  in  the  principal  admi- 
iiiftration  of  government. 

No  fooner  was  Muley  Arfhid  mafter  of 
Morocco,  than  this  monarch,  whom  I  (hall 
hereafter  call  Emperor,  his  predeceflbrs 
having  aflumed  that  title,  received  homage 
in  the  metropolis  from  all  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes.  He  afterward  departed  for  the 
eaftern  fide  of  Moimt  Atlas,  the  frontiers 
I  of 
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of  Tafilct,  to  fubjugate  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country.  Terrified  by  the  rapid  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  arms,  thefe  tribes  eagerly  haf- 
tened  to  pay  him  fubmiflion.  He  next 
marched  toward  Tarudaut,  where  the  peo* 
pie  were  equally  ready  to  implore  his  cle- 
mency»  and  fwear  fidelity* 

Mafter  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, this  monarch  now  returned  to  Mo* 
rocco,  where  he  made  preparations  for  two 
new  expeditions*  The  firft  of  thefe,  in- 
tended againll  Fez,  he  was  himfelf  to  com- 
mandj  and  the  other  to  be  fent  againft  the 
Shabanets,  or  ChabanetSt  who  inhabited 
various  vallies  near  Mount  Atlas,  his  ne- 
phew, Muley  Achmet,  was  to  condu<S. 

It  would  be  difficult  at  prefent  to  afcer- 
tain  the  origin  of  this  tribe.  From  the 
moft  ancient  accounts,  it  appears  they 
were  the  pofterity  of  more  than  forty 
thoufand  flaves,  male  and  female,  who, 
during  the  reign  of  Jacob  Almonfor,  and 
before  his  time,  had  been  tranfported  from 
Spain  to  Africa,  who  had  built  the  extenfive 
K  2  wails 
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Walls  of  Rabat,  and  had  been  employed  111 
various  works.  To  recompence  the  la- 
bour and  fidelity  of  thefe  flaves,  Jacob  Al- 
monfor  determined  to  grant  them  their 
liberty.  The  principal  people  of  his  court 
remonftrated  concerning  the  danger  there 
would  be  In  fetting  free  fo  great  a  number 
of  foreigners,  who,  having  made  a  con* 
queft  of  part  of  the  country,  might  eafily 
return,  and  vanquifh  the  whole. 

Jacob  Almonfor  had  pledged  his  word 
for  their  freedom,  and  was  determined  to 
keep  it ;  he  therefore  offered  them  the 
choice  of  the  provhice  they  moft  would 
prefer  for  their  abode  ;  and  this  choice  fell 
on  a  diftrift  among  the  mountains,  which 
the  Brebes  were  obliged  to  abandon.  This 
emigration  took  place  during  th?  moon 
called  Shaban  ;  and,  according  to  Moor:(h 
tradition,  the  people  were  for  that  realba 
called  Shabanets. 

For  feme  generations  the  defcendants  of 
thefe  (laves  profeffed  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion,  which  they  gradually  changed  for 
lllamiim,  having  no  place  of  public  wor- 

fliip, 
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Ihip,  and  becaufe  that  moft  of  the  moa 
married  Mahometan  wives*  This  caft 
long  preferved  the  reputation  of  valour, 
but,  confounded  with  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  it  has  forgotten  all  remembrance  of 
its  origin,  which ^  indeed,  would  be  but  a 
poor  recommendation  among  the  Moors> 
who  are  much  more  proud  than  is  ima- 
gined of  the  antiquity  and  purity  of  their 
defcent, 

Muley  Arfliid,  arriving  at  Fez  in  the 
ipring  with  four  thoufand  horfe,  fum- 
moned,  on  his  arrival,  the  tradefmen, 
whom  he  had  commanded  to  build  houfes, 
or  barracks,  for  his  foldiers.  This  order 
they  had  negleAing  to  execute,  trufling  to 
the  incertitude  of  human  events,  and  not 
fo  fuddenly  expelling  the  return  of  their 
tyrant*  He,  enraged,  commanded  them  to 
be  tied  to  orange  trees,  and  began  to  maf-* 
facre  them  himfelf  with  hie  fabre,  when 
the  Alcaid  Looeti,  his  father-in-law,  in* 
tcrccded  in  their  behalf,  obtained  their 
pardon,  and  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to 
be  fatisfied  with  a  fine  of  thirty  quintals 
K3  of 
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of  filver^  or  upward  of  eight  tJjouGind 
poundst 

The  widows  of  the  tradefmen^  who 
had  been  killed,  refiifing  to  pay  a  part  of 
this  contribution,  Muiey  Arihid  obliged 
them  by  torture,  himfelf  prefiding,  a  fpec«* 
tator  of  their  torments  *  ;  he  would  even 
liave  had  them  drowned  in  the  river,  after 
having  received  their  money,  had  not  the 
Alcaid  Looeti  obtained  a  revocation  of  this 
order..  What  are  kings,  if  monfiers  fb 
execrable  are  worthy  9f  the  title  ! 

During  the  time  that  Muley  Arfliid  w:as 
thus  employed  at  Fez,  Muley  Achmet,  his 
nephew,  marched  to  fubje£):  the  Shabanets, 
who,  at  firft,  obtained  fome  trifling  vic- 
tories ;  but  the  prince,  having,  at  lengthy 
been  entirely  fuccefsful,  he  compelled 
them  to  render  homage  to  Muley  Arfhid« 


*  He  had  the  deteftable  barbarity  to  put  thb  breafb  of 
thefe  women  between  the  lid  of  a  coffer,  and  to  get  upon 
It  himfelf,  to  oblige  them  to  give  up  their  money. 

No 
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No  fooner  did  the  Emperor  hear  of  the 
refiftance  thefe  mountaineers  made  to  his 
troops,  than  he  departed  from  Fez  to  en- 
counter them  himfelf ;  and,  although  he 
learnt  on  his  arrival  at  Morocco  that  they 
where  fubjugated,  he  determined  to  pro* 
ceed.  To  prove  that  he  applauded  their 
valour,  he  offered  to  ^terrain  and  treat 
thofe  among  them  well  who  would  ferve 
in  his  armies.  This  tribe,  abounding  with 
valiant  men,  beheld,  with  pleafure,  the  ar- 
rival of  Muley  Arihid,  w^hofe  warlike  deeds 
they  refpeded  ;  the  chiefs  among  them 
again  paid  homage  to  him  perfonally,  and 
a  body  of  fix  thoufand  men  followed  his 
fortunes* 

Inflated  with  profperity,  and  projecting 
theconqueftof  Africa,  Muley  A rfhid  en- 
tered with  his  army  into  the  province  of 
Hea ;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  animated 
by  the  firft  efforts  of  the  Shabanets,  had 
jefolved  to  difpute  his  paflage,  Difcou- 
raged,  however,  by  the  defeat  and  fubmif- 
fion  of  thefe  mountaineers,  they  went  to 
meet  him  with  rich  , pre fents,  and  brought 
K   4  him 
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him  their  young  virgins,  as  vaflals  bring  up 
to  their  lord  their  firft  fruits. 

Muley  Arfhid  received  the  deputation 
favourably,  and,  without  abufing  his 
fTower,  fent  the  maidens  back  to  their  pa- 
rents with  prefents* 

He  then  marched  toward  the  Cape  of 
Aguer,  or  Santa  Cruz,  where  the  inhabi* 
tants,  difperfed  among  the  mountains,  de« 
termined  to  take  up  arms.  The  Emperor 
had  then  about  feventy-five  thoufand  men 
under  his  command,  all  valiant,  armed 
with  fabres,  mafly-clubs,  and  arrows. 
Irritated  by  the  refiftance  he  found,  he 
gave  no  quarter  to  thefe  tribes,  but  feized 
on  all  their  riches.  His  fcverity  fpread 
terror  fo  much,  throughout  the  country^ 
that  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz  made  its  fub- 
miirion,pre  vious  even  to  his  arrival. 

Ambition,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms, 
determined  Muley  Arlhid  to  proceed  to 
JUec,  the  capital  town  of  the  principality 
of  Suz,  at  that  time  governed  by  Sidi  Ali, 

a  Ma^ 
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a  Marabout^  held  in  great  veneration 
throughout  thofe  diftri<fts»  The  Emperor 
laid  liege  to  the  town,  which  was  unable  to 
refifl:  tor  want  of  provifions.  Sidy  Ali, 
prt: ffbd  by  the  inhabitants,  whofe  incon- 
ftancy  he  dreaded,  faw  the  town  muft  be 
taken  ;  but,  delirous  of  efcaping  the  cru- 
elty of  the  conqueror,  he  and  his  whole  fa- 
mily fled,  by  night,  through  a  door  in  his 
garden,  and  efcaped,  into  the  proviBce  of 
Sudan,  lying  to  the  north  of  Senegal^ 
where  he  claimed  an  afylum,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king. 

After  the  departure  of  Sidy  Ali,  Illec 
having  opened  its  gates  to  Muley  Arfhid, 
he,  covetous  of  glory,  and  emulous  of  fur* 
mounting  difficulties,  refolved  to  pafs  into 
Sudan,  and  colledted  the  neceflary  provi- 
fions for  the  traverfing  of  the  defer ts, 
which  feparated  thefe  countries. 

When  he  came  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
fouth  with  his'  cavalry,  harrafled  by  fa- 
tigue^ he  found  more  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  negroes  in  arms  to  difpute  his 
paffage.      Unwilling  to  rilk  the  chance  of 
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a  battle  in  a  country  fo  barren,  and  where 
he  had  no  place  of  retreat,  he  fent  fbmo 
Alcaids  to  the  king,  to  inform  him  he  was 
not  come  to  make  war,  but  to  requeft  he 
would  deliver  iuto  his  hands  the  prince  of 
Suz, 

The  king  of  Sudan  replied^  Sidy  All  had 
fled  to  him  for  refuge  and  protei^ion,  con- 
fequently  he  could  not  deliver  him  up 
without  violating  the  laws  of  hofpitality, 
a  crime  iinpoffible  for  him  to  commit ; 
that,  having  already  bjeen  deprived  of  his 
ftates,  it  was  but  juft  to  prefcrve  his  life; 
and  that  he  further  defired,  he,  Mulcy 
Arfliid,  would  declare,  whether  he  came  as 
as  a  friend,  or  an  enemy. 

Remembering  the  hazard  and  peril  of 
his  prefent  fituation,  Muley  Arlhid  dif- 
fembled  his  anger ;  and,  after  having  af- 
fured  the  king;  of  Sudan  his  intentions 
were  friendly,  marched  back  toward  his 
own  country.  On  this  occafwn  he  pre^ 
vailed  on  many  negroes  to  follow  him,  to 
whom,  treating  them  with  generofity,  he 
confided  the  guard  of  the  palace. 

Having 
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Having  extended  his  empire  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Cape  Non,  Muley 
Arfhld  beheld  hlmfelf  the  moft  puiiTant 
monarch  of  Africa  j  he  was  equally  deli- 
rous  of  being  the  moft  wealthy,  and  be- 
ftowed  all  his  attention  on  the  amaffing  of 
riches.  Detachments  were  fent  through- 
out the  provinces  to  levy  extraordinary 
contributions,  with  orders  to  pillage  on  the 
Jeaft  refufal, 

A  Cafile,  compoled  of  feveral  tribes, 
made  fome  refiftance,  and  this  emperor  fent 
a  detachment  thither,  with  a  command  to 
bring  him  the  heads  of  the  rebels.  The 
.news  of  this  expedition  having  occafioned 
the  greateft  number  to  fly  among  the  moun- 
tains, the  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
only  remained,  who  fell  the  miferablc  vic- 
tims of  this  abjeft,  this  abhorrent  decree. 
Their  heads  fent  to  Fez,  and,  expofed 
round  the  walls  of  the  city,  fpread  terror 
throughout  the  empire. 

To  mafk  his  barbarity,  under  a  pretence 
of  paying  fome  attention  to  jufticc,  tor 
defpots,  as  well  in  Morocco  as  elfewhere. 
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think  it  neceffaiy  thus  to  colour  their  caprI* 
cious  cruelties,  this  Emperor  commanded 
that  thofe  who  robbed  travellers,  or  grasy(ed 
any  afylum  to  thieves,  ihould  be  fought 
out,  and  their  families  exterminated ;  fur- 
ther ordering,  that  each  province,  and  each 
Douhar,  Ihould  become  refponfible  for  the 
crimes  committed  within  their  diftrid, 
that,  by  their  watchfulnefs,  crimes  might 
be  prevented.  This  ordinance  gave  the 
people  impreffidns  fomewhat  more  favou* 
rable  concerning  their  ferocious  tyrant, 
and  was  in  itfelf  good  and  ufeful ;  the 
roads  became  fafe,  and  the  country  people 
could  go  and  come,  without  danger,  to 
their  markets,  where  they  might  barter 
their  mutual  produfts. 

The  law  was  favourable  to  the  poor, 
who  were  much  the  moft  numerous  ;  but 
it  alfo  ferved  to  cloak  the  avidity  of  the 
monarch,  who,  devoured  by  the  thirft  of 
accumulating  gold  and  filver,  employed 
every  means  his  avarice  could  fuggeft  to 
ftrip  the  rich  and  great  of  their  wealth, 
and  thus  deprive  them  of  the  defire,  or 
the  mea'ns,  of  infurredlion.     This  maxim, 

fo 
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fo  proper  in  itfelf  to  exterminate  nation s# 
appears  to  have  become  a  ftate  fyftem 
in  Morocco,  and  the  devaftation  of  that 
empire  demonft rates  what  are  its  wretched 
confequences. 

No  longer  occupied  by  projefted  con* 
quefts,  Muley  Arfliid  commanded  various 
caftles  to  be  built  in  the  provinces  of  his 
empire,  thereby  to  give  his  power  labi- 
lity, and  prevent  the  eife£ls  of  inconftancy 
among  the  people.  The  fmall  fquare  fort, 
which  ftands  alone  at  Rabat,  was  built  for 
this  intent* 

The  tyrant  had  now  begun  to  indulge 
himfelf  in  eafe,  when  thefons  of  his  bro« 
ther  Mahomet,  king  of  Ta filet,  who  had 
taken  refuge  among  the  mountains,  en^ 
tered  into  a  confpiracy  there  to  revenge  the 
death  of  their  father,  and  to  feize  on  the 
empire  themfelves.  They  had  gained 
over  the  governor  of  Old  Fez,  who  had 
enjoyed  their  father's  confidence,  and  him 
they  informed  by  letter  of  the  place  where, 
he  was  to  meet  and  join  theit  forces. 
This  letter  they  confided  to  a  renegado,  rc* 

com^ 
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commending  him  to  kill  the  bearef,  that 
they  might  be  certain  of  not  being  difco* 
vered. 

The  renegado  had  fome  f^fpiclons,  andf 
inftead  of  taking  the  letter  to  the  governor, 
went  and  prefented  it  to  the  Emperor,  who 
generoufly  rewarded  his  fidelity.  The 
Emperox  immediately  went  to  the  place 
appointed,  that  he  might  himfelf  furprize 
his  nephe  ws ;  but,  underftanding  they  were 
betrayed,  they  took  to  flight,  and  efcaped, 
though  fire*d  after  by  their  purfuers  ;  they, 
however,  were  overtaken  and  brought  to 
their  uncle,  who  fent  them  prifoners  to 
the  caftle  of  Teza,  where  he  commanded 
them  to  be  put  to  death. 

Having  gono  into  the  province  of  Rif^ 
iftthc  begining  of  the  year  1672,  to  amufc 
himfeJf  with  hunting,  Muley  Arfhid  was 
there  informed,  that  his  nephew,  Muley 
Meheres,  whom  he  had  left  viceroy  at  Mo« 
rocco,  profiting  by  his  abfence,  had  taken 
up  arms.  The  young  prince  had  confided 
in  the  Alcaid  Abd-Elhafis  Araze,  whom  the 
Emperor  had  appointed  to  watch  over  his 

conduft. 
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CQiiduft*  This  governor  betrayed  hlrrt| 
and,  that  he  might  do  fo  the  more  efFedu- 
ally,  promifed  to  fecoiid  his  projefts* 

Muley  Meheres  propofed  that  he  fhould 
go  and  leize  on  Saffi,  whither  he  might 
tranfport  his  treafure,  and  take  precau- 
tious for  fafety,  in  cafe  of  lU-fuccefs. 
Abd-Elhafis  acquiefced  in  all  the  wifhe^ 
of  the  prince,  and  departed  fooner  than 
was  intended,  under  the  pretext  of  fur- 
thering his  defigns,  which #  however,  he 
took  the  beft  means  to  circumvent.  After 
having  required  the  Alcaids  of  Saffi,  and 
the  neighbouring  towns,  to  be  watchful  for 
their  fafety,  he  repaired  with  all  diligence 
to  the  Emperor,  and  informed  him  of  wliat 
had  paffed. 

Little  fufpicious  of  this,  Muley  Meheres 
departed,  during  night,  for  Saffi,  where  he 
expefted  he  fhould  meet  the  Alcaid  Abd- 
Elhafis,  Finding,  on  his  arrival,  that  the 
town  perfifted  in  refufing  to  grant  him  ad* 
niittance,  the  prince,  feeing  himfelf  be- 
trayed, took  the  road  for  Mazagan,  to  de- 
mand refuge  from  the  Purtuguefc  ;  but, 

hel\\<^ 
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being  Informed  that  the  governor  of  Aza- 
more  was  in  arms  to  prevent  his  paflage, 
he  fled  toward  Sallee  that  he  might  efcape 
to  Mamora,  wliich  was  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  As  he  was  croffing  the  river 
of  Sallee  he  perceived  he  was  known  ;  he, 
therefore,  took  the  road  toward  Fez,  that 
he  might  avoid  raifing  any  fufpicion.  He 
fbon,  however,  faw  he  was  followed  by  tho 
horfe  of  the  Alcaid  of  Sallee,  who  had  or- 
ders not  to  lofe  fight  of  him ;  efcape 
was  now  become  impoffible,  for,  at  three 
quarters  of  a  league  from  the  river,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  foreft,  he  encountered 
the  army  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  return- 
ing from  Rif,  and  marching  in  all  hafte  to- 
word  Saffi.  Here,  therefore,  Muley  Mc- 
heres  was  arretted,  and  gave  up  his  arms. 
The  Efnperor,  having  his  nephew  in  his 
power,  immediately  marched  to  Morocco, 
that  he  might  prevent  any  infurreftion  in 
favour  ♦of  this  adventurous  prince,  who 
was  exceedingly  beloved  there  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  city  having  teftified  no  incli- 
nation to  revolt,  Muley  Arftiid,  to  recom- 
pence  the  fidelity  of  the  officers,  con- 
firmed 
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firmed  them  in  the  places  which  Iiad  been 
beftowed  ou  them  by  Muley  Meheres, 

The  Emperor  then  commanded  his  ne- 
phew to  come  before  him,  reproached  him 
for  his  difloyalty,  but,  attributing  this  to 
his  youth  and  want  of  proper  re  flexion, 
ordered  him  to  repair  to  Tafilet,  there  to 
employ  himfelf  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Coran, 
and  in  gaining  a  more  perfeft  knowledge 
cf  his  duties,  as  well  as  in  the  means  of 
rendering  the  enterprizcs  he  ftiould  in  fu- 
ture undertake  more  fuccefsfuh  The  feaft 
of  facrifices  approached,  and,  that  it  might 
be  celebrated  with  the  greater  magnifi- 
cence, Muley  Arilild  fent  for  the  gov^ernors 
of  provinces  and  cities  to  be  prefent,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  that  conrt-  On 
this  occafion  the  Emperor,  having  drank 
exceffively  of  wine,  in  company  with  fome 
of  his  confidential  friends,  a  cuftom  to 
which  he  \vas  much  addicted,  took  the 
fancy  of  mounting  his  horfe,  to  amufe  him-» 
felf  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors.  After 
prancing  about  in  the  allies  of  his  garden, 
he  fpurred  him  forward,   as  may  be  well 

Vol,  II-  L  fuppofedj 
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fuppofed,  with  too  much  ardour,  and  the 
horfe  ran  with  him  into  an  alley  of  orange 
trees,  where  he  fraftured  his  fkull,  and 
died  three  days  after,  on  the  twenty  feventh 
of  March,  1672,  in  the  forty-firft  year  of 
his  age. 

Of  all  the  Emperors  who  had  governed 
Morocco,  Muley  Arfliid  was  the  firft  who 
had  demonftrated  a  charafter  natively 
ferocious ;  his  reign  was  fhort,  but  marked 
hy  a  fucccflion  of  cruelties,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  will  not  eafily  be  loft : 
he  had  fo  far  contrafted  cruelty-,  by  habit, 
that  it  was  even  become  one  of  his  amufe- 
mentsi 

AnAlcaid,  returning  from  a  journey, 
vaunted  of  the  lafety  of  the  high  foads 
throughout  the  empire,  which  was  f<> 
great  that  he  had  feen  a  fack  of  wal- 
nuts which  nobody  had  taken  away.  *'  And 
•*  how  didft  thou  know  they  were  wal- 
"  nuts?"  faid  the  Emperor.  "  I  touched 
**  the  fack  with  my  foot,"  replied  the 
Alcaid.  *'  Sever  that  foot  from  his  body," 
continued  Muley  Arfhid,    "  as  a  punifh* 

•♦  ment  for  his  curiofity." 

I  confine 
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I  confine  myfelf  to  this  anecdote,  un- 
Ivilling  to  afflid  the  feelmgs  of  the  hu- 
mane, by  here  relating  the  extravagant  and 
mad  aftions  of  a  monfter.  The  relation 
of  fuch  events  as  influence  the  fate  of 
hations,  or  the  manners  of  men,  are  alone 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  hiftory. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV- 

Muley  I/bmaelj  equal  in  policy^  and  cruelty  io^ 
and  more  avaricious  than^  his  predecejfors  : 
embajfiesj  rebellions ^. and Jieges^  during  bis 
reign. 

.FTER  the  death  of  Muley  Arfliid, 
his  brother,  Muley  Haran,  in  all  diligence, 
began  his  journey  toward  Fez,  that  he 
might  feize  upon  the  public  treafury  as 
a  certain  means  of  fecuring  empire  to 
himfelf  and  foldiers  for  the  defence  of 
his  power.  Muley  Ifhmael,  however,  who 
was  at  Teza,  and  to  whom  the  news  was 
brought  by  a  meflenger  on  a  dromedary  ♦, 

was 


*  A  domcdary  can  travel  (ixty  leagues  in  a  day  ;  his  mo- 
tion is  fo  rapid  that  the  rider  is  obliged  to  be  girthed  to  the 
faddle,  and  to  hare  a  handkerchief  before  his  mouth  to 
break  the  current  of  the  wind  ♦. 

*  Rcckooing  the  league  at  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  the 
4xj  at  twenty«four  4iourS|   this  'is  ftill  extraordinary  traTcl- 

X  liogi 
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was  already  at  Fez,  and  even  procIaimecT 
Emperor  before  the  arrival  of  his  brother. 
The  latter,  not  daring  to  enter  Fez,  went 
to  Tafilet,  there  to  aid  his  nephew,  Muley 
Achmet,  with  his  advice,  that  he  might 
make  hinifelf  mafter  of  that  part  of  Mo- 
rocco where  he  was  beloved.  Muley  Ha- 
ran,  having  formed  a  party  in  Tafilet,  was 
acknowledged  king  ;  and  this  was  the  firft 
divifion  of  the  empire,  after  it  had  been 
vinited  under  Muley  Arfhid,  in  confequence 
of  an  unnatural  mixture  of  valour,  pru- 
dence^ and  blood-thirrtj  cruelties. 

Muley  Ifhmael,  who  poffeflTed  the  fame 
qualities,  and  ftill  greater  vices,  than  his 
brother,  Muley  Arfhld,  was  publicly  ao- 
knowledged  Emperor  in  the  city  of  Fez, 
The  Alcaid  Carra,  governor  of  the  city  of 


llagl  yet  M»  S^itit  Oloti,  imbalTiidar  from  Louli  XIV.  to 
Muky  Iftimacl,  fays,  the  Moors  alTurcd  him  the  Emperor*! 
uncle  had  era  veiled  a  hundred  leagues  in  one  day  upon  a  dro- 
dary  j  which  account,  however,  he  held  to  be  exaggerated, 
Pcrhapi  it  was  upon  this  occafion  that  the  uncle  of  MuIcy 
lOiinad  made  fuch  extraordinary  hade*     T. 
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Morocco,  devoted  to  Muley  Achmct, 
caufed  the  gates  of  the  palace,  of  which 
he  was  mafter,  to  be  (hut,  and  proclaimed 
Achmet,  king  of  Morocco,  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  that  were  under  his  com- 
mand. He  fent  intelligence  of  his  pro- 
ceedings to  the  prince,  preffing  him  to 
come  and  fecure  his  eledion  by  his  pre- 
fence, 

Muley  Achmet  immediately  departed 
for  Morocco,  where  he  was  received  moft 
favourably;  he  was  perfonally  beloved, 
and  had  alfo  married  the  daughter  of  Mu- 
ley Labes,  who  was  born  in  that  city,  and 
who  therefore  had  a  claim  to  the  affedion 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Informed  of  what  had  happened  at  Mo- 
rocco, Muley  Iftimael  marched  thither  with 
his  army  in  the  fpring  of  1673,  before  his 
nephew  had  had  fufficient  time  to  provide 
for  his  fecurity.  After  pafling  the  river  of 
the  negroes,  Muley  Ifhmael  pitched  his 
camp  near  the  green  mountain,  to  the  eaft  of 
the  province  of  Ducjuella,  where  he  learned 
that   his  nephew  was  encamped  within  a 

league 
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league  of  the  cnpital.  Receiving  ad- 
vice of  this,  Muley  Hhmael  ft  ruck  his 
tents,  and  nriarched  within  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  of  his  nephew,  pofting  hirafelf  in  a 
yaft  phin,  where  he  immediately  mads 
preparation  for  hattle. 

The  two  armies  did  noj:  long  remain  idle 
fpe^tators  of  each  other ;  fortune,  for  a 
time,  feemed  indeciiive  ;  but  viftory,  at 
length,  declared  itfclf  in  favour  of  Muley 
Ifhmacl,  who  had  the  heft  troops.  Lit  tic 
accuftomed  to  gunpowder,  the  inhabitants 
of  Morocco  had  retired  toward  their  ram- 
parts, there  to  wait  the  event  of  the  battle, 
A  profufion  of  duft,  alfo  in  the  plain,  had 
occ^fioned  fo  much  confufion  that  nume- 
rous foidiers  perifhed  in  the  canab,  dug  h% 
the  earth,  of  which  they  were  not  aware* 

Muley  Achmet  dlfcovered  much  courage 
in  this  aftion,  and  was  defirous  of  detying 
his  uncle  to  fiugle  combat ;  but,  having 
been  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  tliigh,  an4 
in  danger  of  being  taken,  he  retired,  for 
momentary  refpite,  to  the  palace  of  his 
brother,  Muley  Talbe;  and,  after  there 
L  4  havinc^ 
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having  his  wound  drcffed,  he  fled  from  the 
City  to  gain  the  mountain  before  the  conr 
clufion  of  the  battle. 

After  Muley  Iflimael  had  made  vidtory 
fure,  he  entered  the  caftle,  where  he  ima- 
gined he  fhould  have  found  his  nephew  : 
the  governor,  Carra,  informed  him,  he  was 
fled ;  and  this  Emperor,  with  one  ftroke  of 
his  fabre,  fevered  the  head  of  Carra  from 
his  body. 

Some  horfemen,  who  had  gone  In  pur- 
fuit  of  Muley  Achmet,  took  him,  he  being 
betrayed  by  the  fon  of  a  Shaik,  to  whom 
he  had  fled  for  afylum,  A(hamed  of  his 
perfidy,  the  father  purfued  the  horfemen 
with  a  detachment,  and  once  more  reco- 
vered the  young  prince,  who  immediately 
fled  to  Tafilet. 

We  behold  with  veneration,  that,  in  cli- 
mates like  thefe,  deftined  to  flavery,  there 
arje  mountains  which  ferve  as  barriers  to 
independency,  and  people,  though  ferocious 
and  uncultivated,  whofe  fidelity  is  un- 
fliaken    toward    the    wretched    fugitives 

whom  they  proteft. 

Muley 
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Muley  Iflimael  remained  fometime  at 
Morocco  to  receive  homage  from  the 
neighbouring  tribes  and  provinces,  and 
then  made  preparations  to  march  into  the 
north  of  his  empire.  Not  treating  his 
foldiers  with  the  fame  generofity  as  Muley 
Arfhid  had  done,  they  at  firft  difcovered 
marks  of  difcontent  with  the  monarches 
conduit-  The  city  of  Fez,  informed  of 
the  fecret  difpofition  of  the  foldiers,  en- 
tered into  a  con  fpi  racy,  the  members  of 
which  fent  a  deputation  to  Tafilet,  to  de- 
fire  Muley  Achmet  would  come  and  put 
himfelf  at  their  head* 

The  city  of  Teza  fubmitted  to  this 
prince,  and  the  troops,  that  had  partook 
the  dangers  and  difficuhies  of  Muley  Ifli- 
mael, retired,  and  deferted  from  his  ftan- 
dard  in  open  day.  All  the  provinces  were 
eager  to  receive  Muley  Achmet  wherever 
he  approached.  The  Alcaid  Gayland,  who 
had  fled  from  Arzilla  under  Muley  Arfliid, 
informed  of  thefe  changes  and  troubles, 
folic i ted  and  obtained  aid  from  the  Alge- 
rines  to  recover  his  property  4nd  his  go- 
vernment, 
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ycniment,  in  which  he  was  prcfently  re- 
iDllated  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

The  old  and  new  cities  of  Fez,  divided 
in  their  inclinations  and  interefts,  daily 
combated  each  other,  the  old  in  behalf  of 
Muley  Achmet,  the  new  for  Muley  I(h^ 
inael ;  but,  as  the  latter  had  the  beft  gene- 
ral, it  had  alfo  the  moft  influence  among 
the  neighbouring  tribes. 

To  prevent  the  mifchiefs  that  muft  re? 
fult  from  the  defeflion  of  the  provinces, 
Muley  Iflimael,  who  had  come  before 
Teza,  thought  proper  to  raife  the  fiege, 
and  march  with  twelve  thoufand  men,  the 
whole  of  his  remaining  forces,  to  give  bat- 
tle to  the  Alcaid  Gayland,  who  had  enr 
camped  near  Alcaflar.  The  Emperor  at- 
tacked this  brave  general  with  fo  much  in- 
trepidity that  he  put  his  forces  to  flight. 
Gayland,  notwithfl:andiug  the  rout  of  his 
army,  fought  like  a  man  in  defpair ;  he  had 
four  horfes  killed  under  him,  and,  having 
received  a  ball  in  his  body,  he  fell,  at 
length,  the  viftim  of  numbers,  and  his 
2  head> 
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head,  carried  at  the  end  of  a  lance,  was 
the  moft  important  trophy  of  vidory. 

The  defeat  of  this  general  intimidated 
the  iafurgents,  who  thought  proper  to  fub- 
mit,  beholding  fortune  declare  itfelf  fo  de- 
cidedly for  Muley  Ifhmaeh  The  conqueror 
pardoned  the  city  of  Alcaffar ;  and,  after 
cftablifhing  peace  hi  the  province  of  Garb, 
he  marched  toward  Old  Fez,  endeavouring^ 
by  promifes,  threats,  and  every  means 
which  policy  could  fuggetl,  to  gain  over 
the  inhabitants.  Embarrafled  and  undecided 
how  to  a<5t,  the  citizens  aflembled  in  the 
mofque,  where,  following  the  counfel,  and 
affifted  by  the  good  offices  of  Sidi  Abdei- 
cader  Fefli,  a  perfon  held  in  veneration^ 
and  whom  they  fuppofed  could  penetrate 
the  fecrets  of  futurity,  they  refolved  to 
implore  the  clemency  of  Muley  Ifhmaeh 
Neither,  however,  confiding  in  the  faith  of 
tliis  Emperor,  nor  in  all  the  promiles  he 
gave,  they  demanded  that  he  fhould 
lulemnly  make  oath  on  the  body  of  his 
brother,  which  had  been  tranfportcd  fiom 
Morocco  to  Fez,  there  to  be  entuuilcd* 
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irocco,  where  he  was  received  with  demoa* 
ftrations  of  joy* 

After  a  temporary  rcpofci  Muley  Ifhrnacl 
proceeded  to  the  province  of  Hea,  where 
he  levied  heavy  contributions,     tit  next 
turned  his   march  toward  Mount  AtlaSj 
fubjefted  the  Shabanets,  and  put  numbers 
of  them  to  death  by  torture.     He  thence 
departed  into  the  province    of  Shavoya, 
whejre  the  people  obftinately  refufed  to  pay 
tribute*    Thefe  mountaineers,  intrenched 
In  their  vallies,  and  behind  trees  that  they 
had  felled,  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  Muley 
Iflimael  for  a  time  fruitlefs  ;  at  length,  one 
of  his  generals  marching  round  the  moun- 
tain with  four  thoufand  horfe  to  put  them 
between  two  fires,  they,  feeing  themfelves 
thus  furrounded,  took  to  flight,  and  aban-» 
doned  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
put  to  the  fword  ;  the  plunder,  which  was 
very  confiJerable,  was  diflributed  among 
the  foldiers* 

After  this  expedition^  which,  in  its  cir- 
cumflances,  greatly  refembled  thofe  of 
Muley  Arfhid,  Muley  Ifhmael  returned  to 
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Fez,  where  he  exa£led  a  contribution  from 
the  inhabitants  of  fifty  quintals  of  filver, 
which  he,  as  a  favour,  reduced  to  thirty- 
three,  amounting  to  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  livres  (between  tight  and  nine  thou- 
fand  pounds,) 

The  cuflom  of  paying  contributions  by 
a  determinate  weight  of  iilyer  is  very  an* 
cient,  as  we  read  in  Salluft,  When  Ju- 
gurtlia,  king  of  Numidia,  intreated  cle- 
mency from  Rome,  Metellus,  who  con*^ 
manded  in  Africa,  firft  provifionaUy  ex- 
adted  that  he  fhould  pay  the  Romans  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  filver* 
The  quintal  of  filver  in  Morocco^  as  now 
underflood^  is  a  {lated  fum  of  a  thoufand 
ducats,  amounting  to  fix  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred livres,  although  a  quintal  of  corned 
filver  is  equal  to  more  than  ten  thoufand 
livres# 

In  1675  an  ambafliador  arrived  at  th<^ 
court  of  Muley  Ifhmael,  from  England, 
who  came  to  demand  peace,  and  who, 
among  his  prefents,  had  brought  fome 
Moors  who  had  been  enflaved.     The  Em- 
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pcror,  agreeably  to  the  ufual  mode  and 
exprcffions  of  the  court  of  Morocco,  an- 
fwered,  he  would  a6l  according  to  his  re- 
queft,  and  that  he  fho«dd  return  with  fa- 
tisfaftion.  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
treaty  was  to  be  concluded,  a  Marabout,  all 
in  rags,  but  one  of  thofe  who  are  faints  by 
trade,  approached  the  kingj  and  told  him, 
that  the  Prophet  had  appeared  to  him  the 
night  before,  and  had  commanded  him  to 
inform  the  Emperor,  Mahomet  would  aid 
him  to  vanquifli  his  enemies,  if  he  would 
not  make  peace  with  the  Englifh. 

The  king,  pretending  to  venerate  thefc 
reveries,  kifled  the  dirty  head  of  the  Moor, 
and  informed  the  ambaffador,  he  was  eit-* 
ceedingly  forry  he  could  not  make  peace 
with  him,  for  that  he  durft  not  incur  the 
wrath  of  the  Prophet.  This  anecdote  per- 
fedlly  depifts  the  conduft  and  inftability  of 
the  court  of  Morocco,  where  the  defpot 
never  wants  a  fpecious  pretext  to  a£t  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  or  an  excufe  for  neg- 
lefting  what  he  ought  to  perform,  and 
that  which  he  may  have  moft  Solemnly 
promifed. 

In 
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la  the  fame  year  the  feeds  of  infurrec^ 
lion  again  began  to  fprout  in  the  fouthern 
part  of  the  empire*  Muley  Achmet,  for 
whom  the  people  ftiU  had  fome  predilec- 
tion, had  a  momentary  hope  of  afcending 
the  throne*  The  Moors  of  Tarudant,  and 
fome  tribes  of  mountaineers,  fent  him  their 
deputies,  fwore  obedience,  and  olfered  to 
combat  under  him  as  their  leader. 

Confiding  in  this  return  of  profperity, 
the  prince  expedited  a  courier  to  the 
princefs,  his  wife,  who  was  at  Morocco, 
to  inform  her  of  what  had  paffed,  and  in- 
duce her  to  procure  him  partifans  in  the  ca- 
pital- This  princefs,  by  her  artful  and 
kind  behaviour  to  thofe  women  who  vifi- 
ted  her,  fo  well  difpofed  the  minds  of  the 
citizens,  in  her  hufband*s  favour,  that  they 
promifed  to  receive  him  into  the  city,  and 
proclaim  him  Emperor.  Muley  Achmet^ 
pre-informed  of  thefe  events,  prefented, 
himfelf  before  Morocco  ;  the  great  were  all 
in  his  intereft,  and  the  common  people,  im- 
patient under  the  oppreffions  of  their  then 
governor,   were  ft  ill  more  defirous  of  this 

Vol.  Ih  M  change 
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change.  To  prevent  any  tumult  which 
might  refult  from  public  proclamation, 
the  night  prayer  was  called  on  the 
towers  of  the  mofques^  and  heaven  in- 
toked  for  the  prefervation  of  Muley  Ach* 
met ;  this  occaiioned  it  to  be  fuppofed  that 
the  prince  was  already  in  the  city,  and  all 
infutreclion  was  thereby  impeded.  Muley 
Achmec  entered  in  reality,  followed  by  a 
numerous  train  ;  and  the  Alcaid,  who  go- 
verned in  the  name  of  Muley  Khmael^  was 
obliged  to  retire. 

Muley  Ifhmael  was  a<  this  time  pro- 
ceeding toward  Sallce,  when  he  heard  of 
the  admiflion  of  Muley  Achmet  into  Mo-^ 
rocco.  He  fent  his  general,  Meffaoot 
Gerari,  with  four  thoufaud  horle  and  five 
hundred  foot^  whom  he  had  felefted  at 
Sallee,  to  threaten  the  deftruiSlion  of  their 
families  if  they  failed  hi  their  duty,  and 
Waited  hinifelf  for  the  remainder  of  his  army 
from  Fez.  Meffaoot  Gerari  pafled  the  river 
of  the  negroes  with  Httle  refiftaiice*-  Muley 
Achmet,  who  had  only  collefted  a  few 
troops  to  oppofe  him  on  his  pafTage,  had, 
with   the   remainder,  lain  in  ambufcade, 

and 
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and  fell  fo  opportunely  on  the  van  of  the 
forces  of  Mefladbt  that  he  totally  dc* 
felted  the  general,  and  obhged  him  to  re- 
pafs  the  river  In  diforder.  Muley  Achmet 
gave  a  favourable  reception  to  the  van- 
quiflied,  and  prevailed  on  toany  of  them  to 
enter  into  his  fervice. 

Hearing  of  the  defeat  of  hli  general* 
the  Emperor  began  his  march i  to  come  in 
perfon  and  attack  his  nephew*  By  the 
treachery  of  one  of  his  generals,  Muley 
Achmet  was  perfuaded  to  return  to  Mo- 
rocco, and  not  march  and  give  battle;  it  was 
urged  this  would  but  expofe  him  to  the 
haiard  of  a  defeat^  in  combating  an  army 
which  would  deftroy  itfclf.  The  army  of 
Muley  Ifhmaelj  in  efFe£t,  fufFered  greatly  for 
want  of  fubfiftence,  the  provinces  having 
been  laid  defolate,  and  ahuoft  rendered  de- 
fert  by  the  late  fucceflion  of  civil  wars. 
The  Emperor  approached  but  flowly  to- 
ward Morocco^  having  been  informed  by 
the  general,  who  was  in  his  intereft, 
that  hi^  armv  was  Inferior  to  that  of  his 
nephew. 
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Nor  was  this  incertitude  the  only  diffi- 
culty Muley  Khmael  had  to  encounter  du- 
ring the  campaign.  The  companion 
which  his  troops  drew,  between  the  cha- 
racter of  himfelf  and  that  of  his  nephew, 
was  fo  highly  to  the  favour  of  the  latter, 
that  a  confpiracy  was  formed  in  his  camp  ; 
from  the  confequences  of  which  the  Em- 
peror efcapcd  almoft  by  *  miracle.  The 
principal  Alcaids,  fccretly  inclined  to  fa- 
vour Muley  Achmet,  entered  into  a  plot  to 
affaffinate  the  monarch,  who  even  was 
(lightly  wounded  in  the  arm  by  the  ball  of 
a  muiket,  which  one  of  the  confpirators 
fired.  The  guilty,  however,  were  felzed, 
put  to  death,  and  their  efFedts  confifcated 
by  the  Emperor.  A  few  of  them  only  ef- 
caped,  who  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
Muley  Achmet. 

The  treachery  of  the  general  of  Mul^y 
Achmet  having  been  at  this  time  difco- 
vered,  by  the  intelligence  the  fugitives 
brought,  and  various  intercepted  meffages, 
he  was  put  to  death,  and  his  body,  after 
being  dragged  through  the  city,  was  denied 
the  rites  of  fepulture. 

I  Muley 
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Muley  Ifhmael^  unable  to  meet  his  ne- 
phew with  equal  forces,  determined  to 
march  befide  Mount  Atlas,  and  there  en- 
deavoured to  gain  over  fome  tribes  to  his 
party.  He  paflbd  thence  toward  Santa 
Cruz,  which  place  had  put  itfelf  under  the 
government  of  Muley  Achmet.  Not 
daring  to  entangle  himfelf  among  the 
mountains,  he  could  only  fend  letters, 
hoping^  by  gentlenefs  and  promifes,  to 
regain  the  city. 

The  inhabitants  of  Santa  Cruz,  who 
were  capable  of  felf^de fence,  and  who  ab- 
horred Muley  Ifhmael  for  his  various  cru- 
elties, returned  his  letters  unanfwered,  and 
even  commanded  the  meffengers  to  inform 
him  of  the  imprecations  they  uttered  on 
his  head.  Obliged  to  diffemblc  his  refent- 
ment,  the  Emperor  retreated,  again  march- 
ing befide  the  mountains,  to  wait  fome  fit 
opportunity  of  furprizing  the  eneiuy. 


His  march  was  attended  with  unexpected 

fuccefs ;     his    nephew,    having   fuppofed 

him  at  the  di fiance  of  feven  days  journey 

from    Morocco,   had  fent  a    part  of    his 
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forces,  confifling  of  hufbandmen,  to  ga« 
ther  in  the  harveil,  and  remained  only  with 
a  few  foldiers.  Muley  lihmael,  infornie4 
of  this,  fuddenly  advanced^  and  came  and 
pitched  his  camp  within  a  day*s  march  of 
Morocco.  Muley  Achmet  haftily  ailem- 
bled  the  hufbandmen  of  the  environs,  and, 
finding  himfelf  at  the  head  of  twenty-eight 
thoufand  men,  pitched  his  camp  without 
the  walls  of  the  city. 

Muley  Iflimael  approached  the  camptjf 
his  nephew,  where  he  two  days  remained, 
obfervingthc  enemy's  motions,  hopingthat 
the  foldiers  of  Muley  Achmet  would  de- 
fert,  as  the  intelligence  of  fome  fugitives 
had  led  him  to  fuppofe.  Pefirous  of 
coming  to  aftion,  Muley  Achmet  made  a 
motion  with  his  army,  and  Muley  Iflimael 
then  began  the  attack.  The  nephew,  who 
had  made  this  manoeuvre  purpolely  to 
bring  on  a  battle,  fought  with  fo  much  va- 
lour that  he  routed  the  forces  of  Muley 
KhmacI,  who  lofl  more  than  three  thoufand 
men. 

Muley 
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Muley  Achmet,  now  mafter  of  the  field 
of  battle^  had  not  the  prudence  to  profit  by 
yidory  ;  inftead  of  purfuing  the  retreating 
enemy,  his  army  was  employed  in  rejoic- 
ings, which  gave  Muley  Ifhmael  time  to 
rally  his  troops,  apd  come  to  a  feconJ  ac- 
tion, in  which  victory  declared  in  his  fa- 
vour*  The  forces  of  his  nephew,  who 
little  e^pe£lcd  again  to  be  attacked  fo  fud- 
dcnly,  were  entirely  routed,  and  the  prince, 
obliged  to  re-enter  Morocco,  precipitately 
abandoned  a  part  of  his  army,  which  mife- 
rably  periflied, 

Muley  Ifhmael  then  thought  proper  to 
blockade  the  capital,  but  the  fallies  which 
Muley  Achmet  occafionally  made  obliged 
him  not  to  approach  too  near;  a  greater 
misfortune  for  him  flill  was  that,  his  army 
not  being  fufficiently  numerous  totally  to 
circumvent  the  city,  it  received  fupplies 
with  facility,  while  Muley  Ifhmael  was 
himfelf  in  want,  becaufeof  thedeteftation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  neighbouring 
people* 

M  4  Wearied 
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Wearied  by  the  length  of  the  fiege^ 
Muley  Khmael  made  propofitions  of  peace 
to  his  nephew,  offering  him  the  vice  roy- 
alty of  Morocco  in  perpetuity;  but  the 
youthful  prince,  full  of  courage,  proud  of 
paft  fuccefs,  and  ftill  prouder  of  the  fide*- 
Kty  of  his  foldiers,  haughtily  anfwered, 
that  he  who  thrice  had  been  a  king  never 
ihould  confent  to  become  a  fubjed,  and 
that  it  would  be  his  glory  to  defend  fo- 
vcreignty  by  feats  of  arms» 

Muley  Khmael  next  propofed  an  inter- 
view with  him  in  a  neighbouring  fanc- 
tuary,  whither  each  of  them  was  to  re- 
pair, accompanied  by  ten  perfons.  Muley 
Achmet  confcnted,  and  was  the  firft  at  the 
appointed  hofpitium.  Muley  Ifhmael 
came,  but  with  perfidious  intents ;  he 
had  commanded  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
to  come  to  his  aid,  and  carry  off  his 
nephew. 

The  interview  began  by  mutual  com-? 
pliments.  Muley  Khmael  purpofely  en- 
deavoured to  lengthen  the  conference,  that 
he  migl>t  obtain  time  for  the  arrival  of  his 

horfe ; 
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horfe  ;  but  one  of  the  attendants  of  Mu* 
ley  Achmet,  who  was  upon  the  watch, 
perceiving  a  cloud  of  duft  at  a  dlftance,  re- 
lated his  fufpicions  to  his  mafter,  and  the 
young  prince  accordingly  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  reproached  his  uncle  w^th 
cowardice  and  treachery.  L-efs  irritated 
by  this  juft  obloquy  than  by  the  fai- 
lure of  the  plot  he  had  contrived^  Muley 
Ifhmael  returned  to  his  camp,  where  he 
vented  his  wrath  againft  the  foldiers;  a 
great  number  of  whom  forfook  him,  and 
went  over  to  Muky  Achmet, 

Muley  Ifhmael  attempted  once  more  to 
cut  fliort  this  protra£ted  fiege,  by  keep' 
ing  fpies  in  the  city  of  Morocco,  and 
making  preparations  to  fcale  the  city  walls 
with  a  fmall  detachment,  which  was  to  ren- 
der itfelf  mailer  of  one  of  the  gates. 
The  projeft,  however,  failed  ;  fome  of  the 
mo  ft  determined  affailants  arrived  fafely  on 
the  walls  ;  but,  having  been  there  encoun- 
tered by  the  cuflomary  pat  role,  and  una-* 
ble  to  deiccnd,  btcaufe  that  the  fcaUnglad* 
ders  were  taken  away,  they  w  ere  cut  in 
pieces. 
I.  Muley 
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MuleyAchmet  profited  bythisleflbn,an4 
relblved  to  employ  none  but  thofe  foldiers  of 
whofe  fidelity  he  was  well  affured,  in  guard- 
ing the  out-works.  He  alfo  forbade  the  in- 
habitants to  afTejmble,  and  cut  off  a  number 
of  the  Sharifs  who  were  in  the  city,  and 
who  had  adlcd  as  fpies  for  Muley  IfhmaeK 

The  befieged  continued  to  niake  fomc 
failles,  which  equally  enfeebled  both  par- 
ties. Muley  Achmet  would  himfelf  have 
been  taken  by  the  generals  of  his  uncle, 
had  they  not  been  moft  fortunately  k'dled 
by  the  cannon  of  the  city,  at  the  yery  mor 
ment  when  it  was  impoffible  he  (hould 
have  cfcaped.  Muley  Ifhmael  loft  on  this 
occafion  his  general,  Meflaoot  Gerari,  and 
a  confidential  Alcaid. 

To  the  length  of  this  fiege,  and  the  in- 
certitude of  fuccefs,  was  added  a  ftill 
greater  caufe  of  vexation;  the  Emperor 
had  no  means  of  gratifying  his  troops, that, 
for  fometime  part,  had  received  no  pay. 
To  extricate  himfelf  from  this  difficulty, 
in  1677,  he  invited  the  Shaik  Sidi  Semagh, 
Alcnid  of  the  mountains  of  Tedla,  to  come 
2  and 
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and  pay  bim  a  vifit;  the  monarch  made 
liim  eat  with  huTifelf,  flattered,  care  (Ted 
him,  gave  him  hopes  of  a  ftill  better  go- 
vernment,   and  in  treated  he  would  lend 

him  a  fum  to  pay  his  forces. 

Vain  of  the  dlfthiguifhed  manner  In 
which  he  was  treated,  and  the  benevolent 
intentiofis  of  tbeEmperor,theShalk  fent  to 
his  government,  and  ordered  a  prefent  of  fix 
hundred  negroes,  of  both  fexes,  eight  hun* 
dredhorfes,  a  thoufandcamek, four  hundred 
mules  and  twenty- five  quintals  of  filver, 
amounting  to  a  hundred  and  Cixiy  thoufand 
livres  *,  (or  upward  of  fix  thoufand  fix 
hundred  pounds)^  which  he  intreated  the 
jnonarch  would  accept.  Muleylftimaelwas 
aftonifliedat  the  magnificence  of  the  gift; 
it  led  him  to  fuppofe  that  this  Shaik  w^s  ftill 
poffeffcd  of  greater  wealth,  and,  liftening 


•  Twenty -fiTC  quintals  of  filveFj  flccordbg  to  the 
former  tud  following  enimatci  of  the  author,  ^Tt  hut  &  hun- 
dred thoufand  II v res;  the  fum  of  fbcty  thoufand  IWrcg, 
therefore,  ii  either  appropriated  to  the  fviiiainder'  of  th<^ 
prtient  to  which  it  h  apparently  ioadeqoat&j  qt  there  ii  an 
fr^or  of  the  prefs.    T, 
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only  to  his  avidity,  he  arrefted  him,  under 
the  pretence  that  he  intended  to  revolt,  and 
fix  months  after  had  him  beheaded,  having 
firfl  feized  on  all  his  poiTeflions,  which,  in^ 
deed,  was  the  only  crime  of  which  he  could 
be  accufed. 

Other  Shaiks,  coming  likewifc  to  vifit 
Muley  Ifhm^el  with  very  confidertiblepre- 
fents,  met  a  like  favourable  reception ;  but, 
terrified  by  the  capricious  conduft  of  the 
Emperor  toward  the  Shaik  of  Tedla,  they 
knew  not  how  to  interpret  all  the  polite- 
nefs  he  teftified;  a  thoufand  times  they 
reiterated  their  proteftations  of  fidelity, 
which  ferved  but  to  difcover  the  fecret 
dread  by  which  they  were  tormented. 
Artful  and  treacherous  in  his  nature,  Muley 
Iflimael  turned  this  embarraffment,  which 
the  Shaiks,  by  their  conduct,  made  vifible, 
to  his  own  profit,  and  exadled  from  them  a 
hundred  and  fifty  quintalsoffilver,  or  ^mil- 
lion of  livres  (upward  of  forty-one  thoufand 
pounds),  a  number  of  (heep,  oxen,  horfes, 
camels,  and  a  thoufand  negroes,  of  both 
fexes.     The  governors  did  not  fail  to  raife 

this 
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this  contribution,  andeftremcd  themfekes 
happy  in  having  efcapcd  fo  well* 

Sinailar  extortions,  and  certain  homages, 
which  were  voluntarily  paid,  by  fonrie  tribes, 
to  the  Emperor,  enabled  him  to  maintain 
his  army  before  Morocco,  without,  how- 
ever, empowering  him  to  take  the  city, 
Muley  Achmet,  on  the  contrary,  block- 
aded as  he  was,  found  himfelf  expo  fed  to 
the  want  of  fuccour,  when  a  happy  incident 
relieved  them  both  from  their  perplexity. 

Mulcy  Haran,  king  of  Tafilet,  the  bro- 
ther of  Muley  Ifhmatl,  uncle  and  father- 
in-law  to  Muley  Aclimet,  beheld  with  re- 
gret thefe  two  princes  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  determined  to  repair  to  Morocco, 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  once  more  to 
eftabUih  concord.  This  Sharif  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  received  by  Muley  Khmael, 
whom  he  promifed,  a  few  days  after,  to 
enter  the  city  of  Morocco,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  and  w^here  Muley  Achmet 
received  him  with  all  klndnefs. 

Mulcv 
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Muky  Haran  took  infinite  trouble  t6 
t>acify  his  brother  and  nephew^  ah^»  by  his 
repeated  efforts  with  them  individually,  he$ 
at  lengthy  accompliihed  his  wifiied-fbr  pur- 
|)Ofte ;  a  treaty  wa&  concluded^  in  which  it 
was  ftipulated  that  Muley  Achmet  ihould 
preferve  the  title  of  king^  but  retire  to 
Dara,  the  fbvereignty  of  which  he  (hould 
p<9fiefs,  that  the  foldiers  attached  to  this 
prince  (hould  be  permitted  to  leave  Mo« 
rocco^  and  follow  him  with  arms  and  bag^ 
gage^  and  that  Muley  Khmael  (hduld  pardon 
the  city  of  Morocco^  with  each  and  all  of  its 
inhabitantst  withoiit  entering  into  any  en^ 
quirics  concerning  the  origin  of,  or  per- 
fons  concerned  in,  this  wari  to  which 
were  added)  other  articles  of  reciprocal  fe- 
curity. 

Muley  Achmet,  not  havingconfulted  the 
citizens  of  Morocco  concerning  this  treaty^ 
left  the  place  by  night,  with  all  his  efFefts 
and  equipage,  and  acconipanied  by  the  moft 
faithful  of  his  troops,  under  the  pretence  of 
going  on  fome  fecret  expedition; 

Informed 
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Informed  on  the  morrow  of  the  peace 
coacluded  between  Muley  Iftimael  and  his 
nephew,  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco  were 
hi  the  utmofl  alarm  ;  the  Talbes  were  de- 
puted by  the  city>  followed  by  all  the  chil- 
dren, and  preceded  by  white  flags,  to  im- 
plore mercy  from  the  Emperor,  who  appa- 
rently granted  therh  pardon. 

The  Emperor  entered  the  city,  in  com* 
pany  with  his  brother  Mulcy  Haran  ;  after 
which  he  vifited  the  caftle,  and  there,  per* 
ceiving  that  the  magazine  fcarcely  con- 
tained provifions  fufficient  for  a  week,  he 
tore  his  beard  up  by  the  roots  in  his  ragej 
accufed  Muley  Haran,  his  brother,  of  trea- 
chery, caufed  him  to  be  feized  In  his  campi 
and  fent  one  of  his  generals  with  a  large 
detachment  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom 
of  Tafikt.  He  aftenvard  fufFercd  his  troops 
fo  enter  the  city,  permitted  them  to  pillage, 
snd  commit  all  kinds  of  llcentioufnefs^ 
and  perfonally  praftifed  every  violencci 
^vhich  his  own  barbarity  could  infpire, 
igainft  the  principal  inhabitants,  with  out 
refpeft  to  his  word,  his  treaty,  or  the  faith 

of 
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of  that  capitulation,  on  which  the  city  had 
been  yielded. 

The  adions  of  Muley  Khmael  can  only 
be  rccoUeded  with  horror;  his  art,  his 
cunning,  his  falfehood,  his  coi>tradi£tions, 
and  all  the  defpicable  means  he  employed 
to  accorapliih  his  deiires,  betokened  a  mean 
foul,  incapable  of  elevation,  and  by  nature 
ignoble. 

Scarcely  had  he  reduced 'Morocco  before 
he  received  advice  of  an  infurreftion, 
which  had  fuddenly  broken  out  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Shavoya,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mequinez.  The  arrival  of  Mahomet 
El-Had^y-Ben-Abdallah,  one  of  the  fons 
of  the  Alcaid  Ben-Buker»  who  governed 
this  country  during  the  reign  of  Muley 
Arfliid,  gave  occafion  to  this  revolt.  The 
Shaik,  after  making  a  long  abode  at  Mecca, 
had  journied  to  Conftantinople,  there  to 
follcit  protedion  from  the  Grand  Signior, 
who,  accordingly,  had  commanded  the 
divan  of  Algiers  to  grant  him  fuccours. 

Mahomet 
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Mahomet  El-Hadgy  was  received  in  his 
domains  with  tranfports  of  joy;  fo  great 
was  the  degree  of  refpeft  that  he  acquired, 
among  the  tribes  fcattered  over  the  moun- 
tains,  that  Muley  Ifhmael,  conceiving 
the  danger  to  be  confiderable,  fent  va» 
rious  detachments,  firft,  and  afterward 
marched  himfelf,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
army.  Mahomet  El-Hadgy,  having  more 
than  fixty  thoufand  men  under  his  com- 
mand, little,  it  is  true,  inured  to  war,  made 
the  neceffary  difpofitions  to  encounter  Mu- 
ley Ifhmael,  who  was  marching  to  give 
him  battle. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  with 
fome  artillery,  the  Emperor  fo  difpofed  his 
cavalry  that  it  might  attack  the  enemy 
when  retreating.  His  troops  received  thedif- 
charge  of  mulketry,  arrows,  and  flings,  of 
this  ill-difciplined  army ;  to  which  Muley 
Ifhmael  replied  by  an  explofion  from  a  bat-^ 
tery  of  ten  cannon,  loaded  with  balls,  which 
made  the  infurgents  give  ground;  the  ca- 
valry had  time  to  efcape,  but  the  infantry, 
being  furrounded^  was  moll  of  it  put  to  the 

Vol.  IL  N  fword; 
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fword  ;  the  Emperor  purfued  the  cavalry 
with  a  dctachmcitt  for  three  dajrf?,  and  put  all 
to  death  who  fell  into  his  power* 

On  his  return  tp  the  camp,  he  felt  fwonf 
in  hand  upon  the  women  and  chiHrmj  aiid 
fent  ten  thoufand  heads  to  Fez  and  Morocco 
to  be  fixed  upon  the  walls=  of  thoftr  cities^s 
thereby  to  announce  his  viftory;  and  ^read 
terror  throughout  the  whole  empire. 

Having  thus-  terminated,  by  events  as 
fortunate  as  they  were  inhuman  and  detisf-' 
table,  a  war,  which  had  endured  three 
years,  Muley  Iflimael  repaired  to  Mequi- 
nez,  there  to  enjoy  repofe-.  During  his 
abfence,  the  vaft  palace  he  had  begun  had 
been  finiftied,  in  which  he  difplayed  thfe  ut* 
moft  magnificence,.  On  his.  entntttce  into 
this  palace,  he  received  vifits  from^  all  ther 
grandees  of  his  kingdom,  who  eagerly 
came  to  make  him  rich  prefents. 

In  full  enjoyment,  at  length,  of  ail  the 

fweets  of  eafe,  and  voluptuoufnefs  of  vice, 

the  Emperor  indulged  himfelf  in  the  native 

afFedions  of  his  temperament,  and  the  im- 

I  pulfa 
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pulfe  of  his  character.  That  he  might  add 
to  the  variety  of  his  pleaiures,  he  daily- 
augmented  the  number  of  his  concubines  j 
he  kept  a  nurfefy  of  flaves,  ever  agitated 
by  fear^  and  whom  he  ill-treated^  or  cut  off, 
on  the  flighteft  pretexts  The  domeftics  of 
his  palace  J  and  thofe  Chriftian  flaves  whom 
the  fate  of  arms  delivered  over  to  the 
power  of  his  CorfairSi  underwent  a  fimilar 
treatment. 

Wholly  regardlefs  of  the  lives  of  men, 
this  Emperor  made  it  his  paftime  to  aflafli- 
nate  them  with  his  own  hand.  The  days 
fet  apart  for  prayer  were  generally  de- 
dicated by  him  to  thefe  maffacres,  ^and 
thus  did  he  eftimate  his  facrilegious  devo- 
tion by  the  number  of  his  murders. 

Turn  We  our  eyes  from  afts  fo  horrid, 
at  which  nature  fh udders  ;r  the  relation  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  fo  many  books  that 
it  would  be  fuperfluous,  here,  to  add  new 
teftimonies  of  the  barbarities  of  tyranny 
and  defpotifm. 

N  2  Affliaed 
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Affliiftcd  as  it  had  been  by  a  fucccffion  of 
devaftations,  the  ctnpire  of  Morocco,  in 
1 678,  had  flill  new  to  encounter ;  the  plague, 
which  had  been  introduced  bjr  the  commu- 
nication between  Algiers  and  Tettian,  made 
dreadful  ravages ;  there  are  narratives  that 
fey  this  contagion  fwcpt  away  more  than 
four  million  of  people  from  the  empire, 
ivhich,  to  me,  appears,  indeed,  very  extra- 
ordinary. This  dreadful  fcourge  of  man,  the 
facrifices  which  Muley  Arfhid  and  Muley 
Ifhmael  made  to  their  ambition,  their  ava- 
rice, and  wild  ferocity,  the  revolutions 
which  fucceeded  under  Muley  AlxMlah, 
and  the  various  other  calamities  which,  be- 
neath a  government  fo  arbitrary^  continue 
to  dcftroy  the  human  race,  are  fo  many  phy- 
fical  and  moral  caufes  that  account  for  the 
prefent  depopulation  of  the  empire* 

Notwithftanding  the  progrefs  of  the  ccm- 
tagion,  which  fpread  ftill  more  fatally  in  the 
northern  parts,  the  Alcaids  of  the  environs 
of  Tangiers  made  various  attempts  on  that 
town,  which,  at  that  time,  was  under  the 
dominion  of  England.  The  Alcaid  of 
Alcaflar,  Amar-Hadoo,  in  the  month  of 
2  March, 
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March,  made  himfelf  mafler  of  two  finall 
advanced  forts,  in  which  he  furprized 
twenty  foldlers,  and  feized  a  fmgle  brafs 
cannon,  on  which  was  the  arms  of  Por^ 
tugalt 

Conduded  to  Mequinez  with  much 
pomp,  and  difplayed  as  a  trophy,  Muley 
Ilhmael  himfelf  left  the  city,  attended  by 
a  numerous  train,  to  go  and  receive  this 
cannon.  Thrice  he  proftrated  himfelf  to 
earth,  thanking  God  for  the  firft  victory  he 
had  gained  over  the  Chriftians,  The  Al- 
caid,  Amar  Hadoo,  was;  made  viceroy  of 
the  province  of  Garb, 

This  fame  year  the  Emperor  determined 
to  leave  Mequiaez  ;  the  plague  committed 
its  ravages  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  and 
he  himfelf  was  inwardly  devoured  by  that 
fpirit  of  inquietude  which  was  irreconcil- 
able to  fo  long  a  repofe.  He  went  to  pafs 
the  hot  feafon  among  the  mountains,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Atlas,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mulluvia,  whence  he  fent  to  demand 
contributions  from  the  neighbouring  Brebes, 
Thcfe  mountaineers,  favoured  as  they  were 
N  3  by 
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by  fituation,  refufed  to  obey  the  commands^ 
of  the  Emperor ;  and  he,  finding  himfelf 
unable  to  fubjeft  them  by  force  of  arms^ 
diffembled  his  refentment,  and  thought 
proper  to  reft  fatisfied  with  fuch  tribute  as 
they  (hould  think  proper  tp  pay. 

About  this  time  there  was  an  infurrec-. 
tion  at  Tafilet,  which  was  raifed  by  Muley 
JIaran,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor,  whom 
he  had  ftripped  of  fovereign  power.  Muley 
Ifhmael,  having  repaired  thither,  routed  the 
infurgents,  and  reftored  tranquillity  to  that 
part  of  his  empire.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  leaving  Tafilet,  he  marched  befide 
Mount  Atlas  to  exaft  contributions  from 
the  Brcbes,  who  were  difperfed  among  the 
mountains.  The  tribes  that  were  unable 
to  oppofe  him  by  force  of  arms  fubmitted, 
and  paid  what  he  required  j  but  thofe  that, 
by  their  fituation,  were  able  to  refift  him, 
oppofed  his  will  with  fo  much  refblution 
that  the  Emperor  was,  not  only  obliged  to 
renounce  his  enterprize,  but,  endeavour  to 
make  them  his  friends,  promifing  to  leave 
them  in  tranquillity. 

Thi$ 
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This  folemn  promife  was  guaranteed  by 
ihe  facrifice  of  a, camel,  flain  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  as  a  pledge  of  the  faith  of 
Muley  IflimacL  Thus  fecured*  the  chiefs 
left  their  mountains  to  falute  the  Emperor, 
and  offer  him  their  prefents ;  and  they,  alfo, 
in  turn,  received  prefents  on  his  part.  Thefc 
people  hold  fuch  kind  of  facrifices  in  fo 
much  reverence  that  it  is  the  atteftation 
of  mutual  confidence,  which  is  employed  as 
a  means  to  calm  the  anger  of  the  monarch  ; 
or  make  peace,  when  any  caufe  of  rancour 
cxifts  among  themfelves, 

Although  it  is  cuftomary  among  the 
Moors  to  offer  up  facrlfices  to  God,  in  grati- 
tude for  favours  be  (lowed,  and  afterward  to 
diftribute  the  animals  thus  lacrificed  amonir 
the  poor,  I  do  not  think  fuch  oblations 
ought  to  be  confounded  with  the  ftcrifice 
performed  on  this  occafion  by  Muley  Ifh* 
mael,  and  wfilch  often  are  offered  up  by  the 
different  Moorifh  tribes  to  calm  or  difpcl 
their  inteftine  quarrels.  Such  facrlfices 
fhould- 1  apprehend,  beconfidercd  aslolemn 
vow  s,  which  are  not  to  be  violated  :  this  is 
a  cuftom  made  ficred  by  ages,  knov/n  in 
N  4  times 
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times  more  remote  dum  the  tMrth  of  Ma-> 
hometanifm,  and,  peiiiaps,  peculiar  to  tbe 
nations  of  Africa.  From  Livy  we  learn 
that  Hannibal,  on  the  eve  of  pving  battle 
to  Scipio,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  after 
making  many  promifes  to  the  foldiers  of 
his  army,  to  encourage  them  to  fi^t  vak>- 
roufly,  took  a  lamb,  and  intreated  Jupiter 
an(l  the  heaveiily  deities,  that,  fliould  he 
break  his  promife,  he  mi^t  hinifelf  perifh, 
as  that  lamb  was  about  to  periih.  The 
foldiers,  adds  the  hiftorian,  received  the  pro- 
mifed  hope,  as  if  it  had  been  fent  from  the 
Gods  themfelves  *. 

The  valour  with  which  thefe  mountai- 
neers had  firft  refifted  Muley  Ifhmael  in- 
Ipircd  all  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
with  courage,  which,  however,  could  not 
make  him  defift.  Impelled  by  the  hope  of 
booty,  he  ralhly  entered  among  the  moun- 
tains, without  fufficiently  forefeeing  all  the 
dangers  of  the  enterprize.  Endeavouring 
to  terrify  thefe  Brcbes,  who  lived  in  brutal 

*  Liv.   lib.  XXI. 

ignorance, 
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ignorance,  he  threatened  he  would  ^ve 
them  to  theChriftians  to  eat  alive,  of  whom 
they  had  formed  fanciful  and  monftrous 
pictures  ;  but  this  terror  had  Jittle  efFe€t, 
when  they  beheld,  as  they  themfelves  faid, 
thata  Chriftian  had  the  head,  the  body,  the 
arms,  and  the  legs,  of  a  man. 

The  army  of  the  Emperor  was  detained 
among  the  mountains  by  fnow,  which  had 
clofed  up  the  roads,  and  might  have  expofed 
it  to  perirti  with  famine.  However,  he 
opened  himfelf  paffages  among  thefe  preci- 
pices, and  abandoned  his  camp  to  a  detach* 
ment,  which,  that  it  might  not  miferably  pe* 
rifh  with  cold  and  hunger,  afterward  aban- 
doned it  alfo.  In  this  campaign,  Muley  Ifh- 
mael  loft  about  three  thoufand  tents,  the 
wealth  that  he  had  amaffed,  and  a  part  of  his 
army,  the  rear  guard  of  which  was  bar- 
raffed  by  the  mountaineers,  who  took  the 
baggage. 


Having  gained  the  plain  of  Morocco,  the 
Emperor  there  was  joined  by  the  Baftiaw 
Seroni,  who  waited  for  him  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  of  that  province.  This  reinforce- 
ment 
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ixient  {(y  far  recruited  his  umy  that  he  wat 
enatdcd  to  grant  repaie  ta  die  ioldiers,  whQ 
badcfcap^  this  unfortunafte  expedition« 

Humbloi  by  his  ionprudence,  Muky  lih^ 
fxiaelflowly  returned  toward  Mequinez,  and 
put  to  death  his  Vifir,  Abdaraman  Fileli^ 
Abufing  the  power  committed  to  him  by 
the  monarch,  this  nainifler  had  indidged 
himfelf,  during  the  abfence  of  Ilhmael,  in 
every  kind  of  prevarication,  violating  the 
xnoft  facred  rightSt  without  refpe^ing  even 
the  wives  of  the  principal  Moors,  who  ac- 
cufed  him  publicly  ia  perfon.  After  break- 
ing the  arm  of  this  man  with  a  piftol  fhotj^ 
Muley  lihmael  commanded  him  to  be 
dragged  through  hi§  camp,  fewed  up  in  the 
hide  of  an  ox. 

All  the  perfons  in  the  train  of  this  vifir 
were  put  to  death,  as  accomplices  of  his  ex-^ 
tortions,  and  the  abufe  of  his  authority,  du- 
ring the  abfence  of  the  Emperor,  This  fe- 
verity,  which  prefents  a  pidure  of  the  vio- 
lence of  arbitrary  government,  was,  per- 
haps, equally  criminal  on  the  part  of  the 

prince 
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prince  with  the   guilty  ads  his  vlfir  had 
pommitted^ 

Here  it  is  proper  to  obferve  that  the  mo* 
narchs  of  Morocco,  delirous  to  imitate  the 
Ottoman  court,  have  Ibme times  had  vifirs  ; 
but  fuch  eminent  iituations,  in  this  empire, 
have  neither  the  fame  fplendor  nor  the  fiime 
power  as  thofe  ^t  Conftantinople*  Author 
rity  cannot  be  delegated,  except  when  it  is 
founded  on  rational  principles,  which  it  is 
not  in  a  government  truely  and  abfolutely 
defpotic,  where  each  ad  depends  on  the  ar- 
bitrary will  of  one  man.  A  iaiir,  of  Mo- 
rocco, is  called  by  the  fame  title  occafionally 
there  as  in  Turkey  ;  but  equ^l  puiflance  he 
never  can  enjoy. 

Muley  Iflimael  arrived  at  Mequine^^  at 
the  feaft  of  facrifices,  whither  he  had  con- 
voked all  the  grandees,  who  haftened  to 
bring  him  prefents ;  for,  at  that  court,  the 
vifit  and  the  prefent  arc  not  only  paid  toge- 
ther, but,  it  is,  in  fome  meafure,  admiffible 
to  delay  the  vilit,  provided  care' is  taken 
only  to  fend  the  prefent- 

The 
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The  ambitious  projefts  of  Muley  IfhmaeU 
and  the  various  difficulties  he  had  to  en*- 
counter  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
made  him  fuppofe  the  neceflity  of  main- 
taining a  body  of  confidential  troops ;  he 
therefore  conceived  the  projeft  of  form- 
ing a  corps  of  negro  foldiers,  that  fhouid 
immediately  be  under  his  command.  To 
accomplifh  this  the  more  quickly,  exclu- 
five  of  the  negroes  that  Muley  Arfhid  al- 
ready had  coUefted,  he  purchafed  himfelf  a 
great  number  of  blacks,  male  and  female, 
and  accuflomed  his  grandees  to  fend  them 
as  prefents. 

After  marrying  and  fetting  apart  terri-» 
tories  for  their  habitations,  he  gave  a  de- 
gree of  ftability  to  this  generation  of  flaves, 
educated  them  in  the  Mahometan  religion, 
accuftomed  them  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and 
made  foldiers  of  them,  who  became  formi- 
dable to  the  natives,  A  monarch  fo  abfolute, 
and  {o  capricious,  as  was  Muley  Ifhmael, 
had  good  reafon  to  fear  the  ficklenefs  andi 
difcontent  of  his  enflaved  fubjedls,  whom 
his  violent  conduft  muft  continually  render 
liable  to  revolt,  and  who  could  not  be  kept 

peaceable 
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peaceable  but  by  overawing  them  wkK 
troops,  whofe  intereft  fhouldalfo  be  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  defpot. 

In  this  precife  fituation  were  the  ne* 
groes.  They  were  defpifed  by  the  Moors^ 
as  well  becaufe  of  the  prejudice  entertained 
concerning  their  colour,  which  the  white 
nicn  have  every  where  configned  to  flavery, 
as  becaufe  of  the  idolatrous  worfhip  they 
fnaintaiaed  **  They  alfo  were  foreigners. 
While  fighting  for  the  glory  of  their  niaf- 
ter,  they  fulfilled  their  military  duty,  and 
at  the  fame  time  took  vengeance  for  the  ha-- 
tred  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Moors. 
By  this  artful  policy,  and  the  rival- 
fliip  which  Muley  Iftimael  knew  how  to 
raife  between  his  foldiers  and  his  fubjeils, 
this  monarch  found  the  means  of  holding 
in  fubjedlion,  during  a  long  reign,  ail  the 
provinces  of  an  empire  accuftomed  to  a 
change  of  mafters,  and  which  otherwise 


*  The  negroes  adore  the  Sun,  and  even  mingle  this  ado- 
ration with  Mahomemtiifm  ;  although  thU^  of  allcrror&tU 
the  moil  pardonable,  the  Moon  do  not  the  left  regard  it  w$ 
id^latrotit* 
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tlie  barbarity  of  the  prince  muft  fbon  6t 
late  have  obliged  to  rebeL 

After  having  exercifed  his  negroes  in  mi- 
litary dicipline,  the  Emperor^  that  he  might 
add  to  the  ftrength  of  men  the  power  of 
fuperftition,  confecrated  them,  with  cere- 
mony, to  the  profperity  of  religion^  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Sultan  Amu- 
rath,  who,  when  he  formed  the  corps  of 
Janijiaries^  fent  them  to  Hadgy  BeStafch  *, 
that  he  might  beftow  his  benedidion  on 
them,  Muley  Ifhmael  appointed  his  ne- 
groes as  a  patron,  and  the  fignal  of  rally- 
ing, Sidi  Boccarijone  of  the  commentators  of 
the  Koran,  on  which  book  he  made  them 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  This  book^ 
from  that  time,  was,  and  is  ftill,  carried  re- 
fpedfully  in  the  army.  It  is  depofited  in  a 
diftinguiflied  tent,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  camp,  as  the  image  of  their  worlhip, 
and  the  pledge  of  their  fidelity. 

•  Hadgi  Bc6bfch,  a  Saint,  in  edimation  among  the 
Turks,  and  the  founder  of  the  Dcrvifcs,  cut  the  flccvc 
from  a  felt  robe  which  he  wore,  that  it  might  fcrvc  as  a 
model  for  the  bonnet  of  the  Janiflaries. 

Herhclot  Bih.  Orien. 
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AH  the  troops  aft  under  the  fame  aa* 
fpices,  but  none,  except  the  bkeks,  the 
Ludaya,  or  other  tribes,  deftined  perfon- 
ally  to  guard  the  Emperor,  obtahi  the  fur- 
name  of  E^Boccart,  which  is  thiis  meant 
to  fignify  thofe  foldiers  who  are  immedi- 
ately in  the  fervice  of  the  prince ;  that  is  to 
fey,  who  conftitute  the  ftanding  army* 
This  negro  corps^  from  that  time,  became 
ihe  individual  guard  of  Muley  Ifhmael,  nor 
did  he  ever  fijid  guards  more  faithfL4L 
His  fuccefforSy  though  they  have  made 
fome  reforms,  have  nearly  followed  th« 
fame  plan. 

After  the  monarch  had  quieted  diofe 
troubles^  by  which  his  empire  had  been  dif- 
t rafted^  he  was  fcixed  with  a  paflion  for 
building,  and  the  embellifhment  of  his  pa- 
lace became  his  amufemcnt.  Indulging 
his  own  inftability  of  temper,  and  having  in 
the  beginning  no  fixed  plan,  what  he  built 
one  day  he  would  pull  down  tlie  next,  giv- 
ing himfelf  the  plans  of  the  works  he 
would  have  executed.  In  dedicating  him- 
felf to  this  employrtient,  the  barbarian  found 

more 
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more  frequent  occafions  of  indulging  his 
cruelties ;  thefe,  indeed,  he  made  his  fpoiU 

Chriftian  flavesi  or  other  workmen,  em^ 
ployed  m  executing  his  commands,  often 
fell  the  vidlims  of  his  blood-thirfly  caprices; 
If  the  bricks  they  made  were  found  too 
finall,  they  were  broken  upon  the  head 
of  the  brickmaker.  The  workmen  all 
were  punifhed,  either  by  pecuniary  mulfls^ 
or  by  chaftifements  analogous  to  their 
profeffion.  Still  further  to  diverfify  his 
amufements,  jind  render  his  idlenefs  more 
fupportable,  he  fent  for  various  lions,  which 
he  ordered  to  be  enclofed  in  a  park  ;  and 
to  thefe  be  occafionally  delivered  the  poor 
wretches  he  feledled,  finding  an  inhu- 
man plealure  in  being  a  fpedator  of  the 
combat. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  1680,  Muley 
Iflimael,  ever  the  enemy  of  tranquillity, 
fent  forces,  under  the  Alcaid  Amar-Hadoo, 
to  lay  fiege  to  Tangiers,  This  general 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  a  fmall  fort,  gar- 
rifoned  by  forty  men,  who,  finding  it  im- 
poffibie  they  (hould  receive  fuccour  from 

the 
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the  town,  rather  chofe  to  capitulate  than  to 
CKpofe  themfelves  to  perxfh,  by  defending 
their  poft^ 

The  governor  of  fort  Charles,  alfo,  per- 
ceiving he  could  not  long  defend  himfelf 
for  want  of  provifions,  determined  to  aban- 
don this  fort,  and,  with  his  troops,  to  rein- 
force the  garrifon  of  the  caftle.  Having 
concerted  his  i^etreat  with  the  commander 
of  the  cttftle,  he  cut  his  way  through  the 
intrenchmcntd  of  the  Moors.  Of  feventy 
men  who  had  garrifoned  fort  Charles^  and 
had  made  this  defperate  fally^  about  forty 
were  faved,  and  attained  the  caftle  ;  the 
reft  were  cither  taken,  or  killed.  The 
commander  had  undermined  fort  Charles, 
and  blew  it  up-  The  Moors  took  eighteen 
caiinon,  which  ]iad  been  fpiked,  and  were 
therefore  rendered  ufelcfs-  Mulcy  Ifhmael 
made  great  rejoicings  for  this  fucccfs. 

In  the  fame  year,  the  Chevalier  de 
Chateau  Renaud,  the  commander  of  a 
Frcncii  fleet,  appeared  in  the  road  of  Sallee 
vtith  ten  fhips  of  war,     Hia  intent  was  to 

Vol.  IL  O  block 
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block  up  this  port,  and  endeavour  to  niake 
an  advantageous  peace.  The  Alcaid  Amar- 
Hadoo,  viceroy  of  Garb,  whofe  duty  it  was 
to  negotiate  with  him  in  the  abfence  of  the 
Eraperor,  had  feveral  conferences  with  the 
perfons  fent  by  the  French  commander. 
Thefe  negotiations,  however,  were  all 
fruitlefs,  and  tended  to  no  other  purpofc 
than  that  of  multiplying  prefents>  and  in- 
creafing  expcnces,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  court  of  Morocco,  where  they  will 
promifeany  thing,  but  where  ijo  affairs  can 
be  brought  to  a  conclufion* 

The  Emperor,  at  this  time,  had  marched 
toward  Tremecen,  there  to  chaftife  the 
mountahieers  who  had  granted  an  afylum 
to  his  fugitive  brothers.  He  received 
homage  from  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
leffer  Atlas :  they  made  their  excufes  for 
having  granted  the  refuge,  by  which  he 
was  offended,  and,  without  difficulty,  paid 
the  contributions  he  thought  proper  to 
impofe. 

As  the  Moors  of  Tremecen  had  often 

demanded  afTiflance  from  Muley  Ifhmael 

I  againfl 
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agAiiift  the  Turks  of  Algiers,  who  were 
in  pofleflion  of  that  city,  he  wiflied  him- 
fclf  to  examine  the  condition  in  which  it 
was  ;  but  he  found  it  fo  well  guarded,  and 
in  fo  good  a  ftatc  of  defence,  that  he  faw  no 
hope  of  a  fuccefsful  enterprife.  The 
Divan  of  Algiers  penttrated  his  intentions, 
and  wrote  to  him  that,  if  he  thought  the 
limits  by  which  they  were  feparated  fome- 
what  too  confined,  he  muft  impofe  it  as  a 
duty  on  himfelf,  to  extend  them  (i.  e.  re- 
move himfeif )  far  even  as  from  the  Ocean 
to  the  Defert-  Muley  Ifhmael  received  this 
letter,  ftruck  his  tents,  and  returned  no 
Other  anfwer  than  that  of  marching  back 
toward  Mequinez* 

Having  re-entered  his  capital,  the  plea* 
fore  he  took  in  building  again  revived,  and, 
under  the  pretence  of  enlarging  and  ag- 
grandizing his  palace,  he  alternately  built 
up  and  pulled  down  ;  partly  to  indulge  the 
inconftancy  of  his  temper,  and  partly  to 
occupy  thofe  about  his  perfon.  He  re- 
marked, with  great  acutenefs,  meaning  to 
picture  the  reftlefsnefs  of  men,  and,  per- 
haps, to  jufiify  his  own,  that,  '*  were  a 
O  2  **  num^^er 
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*^  number  of  rats  put  into  a  balkef,  they 
*'  would  certainly  eat  their  way  out/ 
•*  unlefs  the  bafket  were  continually 
•*•  fliaken/* 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1680,  Mu- 
ley  Achmet,  the  nephew  of  Muley  I(h- 
mael,  whe  had  thr#e  years  before  retired 
from  Morocco  with  the  title  of  King  of 
Dara,  having  entered  into' an  alliance  with 
a  Shaik,  of  the  kingdom  of  Suz,  whofe 
daughter  he  had  iiic^rried,  aided  by  the  ad* 
vice  and  troops  of  his  father-in-law,  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  King  of  Suz.  The  in- 
tention of  thi^  prince,  whofe  delight  ww 
pnly  hi  war,  was  to  invade  the  kingdom  of 
Sudan,  he  having  been  promifed  aid  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  defert. 

Having  affembled  his  forces,  and  collec* 
ted  the  provifions  neceflary  for  croffing  the 
defert,  which  feparates  the  principality  of 
Suz  from  the  kingdom  of  Sudan,  Muley 
Achmet  began  his  march,  and  was  joined 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. His  army  fuffered  much  for  want 
of  water,  and  he  loft  about  fifteen  hundred 

men 
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snen  among  the  moving  fands,  which  he 
was  obhged  to  crofs,  and  which,  in  this 
deCert,  vary  their  form  according  to  the 
variations  of  the  wind. 

Muley  Achmet,  at  length,  arrived  ia 
Sudan,  and  layed  fiege  to  Tagaret,  the  ca- 
pital of  that  kingdom.  The  negroes,  who 
Avere  Ihut  up  in  the  city,  made  fome  refif- 
tance  ^  but,  having  only  knees  and  jave- 
lins to  oppofe  to  fire  arms,  their  defence 
was  inefte£tual,  and  the  place  furrendered 
at  difcretion,  when  it  was  on  the  eve  of  ^ 
being  ftormcd.  The  riches  Tagaret  con- 
tained were  fufficient  to  load  fifty  camels  : 
a  great  part  of  them  confifled  in  gold 
duft- 

Muley  Achmet  agreed  that  the  fon  of 
the  king  of  Sudan  fhould  give  him  tea 
thoufand  negro  flaves,  for  his  ranfom,  and 
that  they  fliould  be  fcnt  to  the  frontiers  of 
bis  ftates ;  which  agreement  was  accord- 
ingly executed.  After  concluding  this 
treaty,  Muley  Achmet  returned  toward 
Suz,  and  underwent  his  former  difficulties 
in  traverfing  the  defer t,  where  many  of  his 
O  3  foV- 
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followers  periftied,  and  where  he  Ipft  fc-i 
veral  camels  that  bore  a  part  of  the  riches 
he  had  taken.  Once  more  fafely  arrived 
at  I'arudant,  he  fent  meflengers  to  Muley 
Ifhmael,  his  uncle,  announcing  the  fuccefs 
of  his  expedition,  and  with  them  a  num- 
ber of  flaves,  of  both  fexes,  as  a  prcfent% 

Muley  Ifhmael,  ever  forming  new  pro- 
jefts,  and  having  no  other  amufement  at 
Mequinez  than  what  his  wives  and  concu-i 
bines,  his  buildings,  and  the  exercife  of  hia 
cruelties,  could  afford,  wearied  at  this  uni- 
formity of  life,  undertook,  in  1681,  the 
conqueft  of  the  caftle  of  Mamora,  which 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  In- 
formed, by  a  fugitive,  how  entirely  the  place 
had  been  negleded,  fmce  the  death  of  Phi- 
lip IV.,  and  that  the  garrifon  was  daily 
weakened,  by  thofe  difeafes  which  the  hu- 
midity of  the  marfties  were  the  caufes  of, 
the  Emperor  fent  an  order  to  the  Alcaid 
Amar-Hadoo  to  aflemble  the  troops  in  the 
province  of  Garb,  and  inveft  the  caftle. 

Arrived  before  Mamora,  that  general 
foon   deftroyed    the    lines,    which    wer^ 

formed 
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f0rmed  only  of  flakes  and  palifadoes.  He 
likewife  took  tivq  towers,  facing  the  fea, 
in  which  there  wer^  only  twelve  men, 
who,  unequal  to  ten  thoufand,  capitulated, 
on  condition  their  lives  fhould  be  faved. 
The  general  did  more;  he  granted  them 
their  liberty,  fent  them  into  the  place,  and 
bade  them  inform  the  governor  and  the 
garrifon,  that,  if  they  did  not  yield,  they 
would  all  be  put  to  the  fword  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Muley  lihmaeL  The  very  name 
of  this  man  fo  difcou raged  the  foldiers 
that  they  rathej:  chofe  to  encounter  the  lofs 
of  liberty,  than  to  expofe  themfelves  to  his 
barbarity,  by  defending  a  place  fo  ill  pro- 
vided. In  this  extremity  the  governor  faw 
himfelf  obliged  to  furrender,  and  the  gar- 
rifon were  made  prifoners  of  war. 

Muley  Ilhm^el,  who  was  encamped  in 
the  environs  of  Alcaflar,  received  ad- 
vice of  the  capitulation  of  Mamora,  and 
marched  thither  on  the  morrow.  Finding 
in  the  place  near  one  hundred  pieces  of  ar^ 
tillery,  numerous  arms,  and  much  ammu- 
nition, he  proftrated  himfelf  to  earth,  and 
returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  this 
O  4  conqueft* 
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conqueft.  From  this  time,  ambitious  of 
feizing  other  places  on  the  coaft,  he  fent 
the  governor  of  Mamora  to  Laracha,  there 
to  inform  the  commander,  and  garriibn, 
they  (hould  be  treated  with  the  utmoft 
rigour,  if  they  refufed  to  furrender. 

In  the  month  of  June,  and  the  fame 
year,  the  Chevalier  de  Chateau  Renaud  an- 
chored once  more  in  the  road  of  Sailee, 
with  a  fquadron  of  four  fhips  ;  and,  having 
deftroyed  fome  Corfairs,  Muley  lihmael 
fent  orders  to  Amar-Hadoo  to  conclude  a 
truce.  This  negotiation,  which  was  one 
continued  chain  of  contradiftions,  not  be- 
ing brought  to  a  conclufion,  the  Emperor 
refolved  to  fend  the  Hadgi  Themin,  go- 
vernor of  Tetuan,  and  Caffem  Meniao, 
brother  to  the  governor  of  Sailee,  ambaf- 
fadors,  into  France,  on  board  the  royaJ 
fquadron. 

Thefe  Ambaffadors  arrived  at  Paris  to- 
ward the  end  of  December.  It  was  the 
intention  of  Muley  Ifhmael  to  equivocate ; 
their  miflion,  therefore,  went  no  farther 
than  to  announce  the  defire  of,  without 
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the  power  to  conclude,  peace.  Every  de- 
lay^ of  which  this  negotiation  was  fufcep- 
tible,  and  every  new  inipediment,  being  mi 
additional  motive  fornew  prefents,  Muley 
Ifhmael  was  eager  to  renew  the  confer- 
ences. 

The  Emperor,  conftitutionally  ambi* 
tious,  and  admiring  the  fplendour  of  the 
reign  of  Lonis  XIV.»  who  fingly  refilled 
Europe^  leagued  againft  him,  appeared  dc* 
firous  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
this  monarch.  He  therefore  wrote  to 
Ix)uis  XIV.,  requefting  he  would  commit 
the  negotiation  to  a  confidential  perfon, 
with  whom  he  might  treat,  offering  like- 
wife  to  fend  an  ambafiador  himfelf,  ihould 
that  be  agreeable  to  the  king. 

In  confequence  of  this  invitation,  Mon- 
fieur  dc  St,  Olon  made  a  voyage  to  Mequi- 
nez,  as  ambaffador  of  France,  which  had 
no  other  effedl  than  that  of  demonftrating 
the  in  ft  ability  of  tl^  court  of  MoroccO| 
and  the  ambiguous  charadter  of  Muley  Ifti- 
maeL  Eager  to  feize  on  the  prtfents  fent 
by  the  court  of  France,  the  Emperor 
z  eluded.^ 
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eluded,  by  various  fpecious  pretexts^  the 
motives  of  an  ernbafly  which  he  difavowed, 
although  it  had  been  made  at  his  own  re« 
queft  *f 

Much  about  this  time  the  Englifli  par^ 
liament,  difgufted  with  the  expence  of 
maintaining  Tangiers,  from  which  the  na- 
tion had  imagined  it  ihould  derive  great  ad-r 
vantages,  and  which,  inftead  of  profitable, 
was  found  burdenfome,  refolved  to  abandon 
the  place*  Confcquently,  in  1684,  the 
Englifli  withdrew  their  garrifon,  ftores,  and 
artillery,  and  blew  up  the  mole,  and  the  for* 
tifications  which  had  been  conftrudled  by 
Charles  II.  This  was  new  caufe  of  trit 
umph  to  Muley  Ifhmael,  who  affeded  to 
fuppofe  that  England  had  forfaken  Taur 
giers,  and  reftored  it  to  him,  from  the 
dread  they  entertained  of  his  arms. 

Glorying  in  the  conqueft  of  Mamora, 
and  the  abandoning  of  Tangiers,  the  Em- 
peror made  preparations,  in   1687,  to  be- 
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fiege  Laracha.  After  the  ncceflary  ftorei 
were  colleftedjie  marched,  andlaidfiegeto 
the  place  ;  in  the  followuig  year  he  erefted 
batteries  on  the  fouth  fide,  ^nd  blockaded 
it  by  land.  The  town  refifted  his  alTaults 
during  five  months,  but,  at  lengthy  capitu- 
lated in  1689,  It  appears  that  the  garrifon 
remained  the  prifoners  of  Muley  Ifhmael, 
and  was  only  allowed  to  be  exchanged,  on 
condition  of  reftoring  ten  Moors  for  one 
Chriflian. 

Thus  having  the  towns  of  Mamora,  La- 
racha,  and  Tangiers,  in  his  power,  th#^ 
next  attennpt  of  Muley  Ifhmael  was  to  take 
Ceuta,.  In  1694  he  afTembled  more  than 
forty  thoufand  men,  and  layed  fiege  to  this 
fortrefs  ;  but,  perceiving ie  ftiould  be  una- 
ble to  vanquiffi  it,  unlefs  he  could  render 
himfelf  fuperior  by  fea,  he  contented  him- 
felf  with  blockading  it  on  the  land  fide,  and 
fecuring  his  camp  from  furpri^e* 

There  were  fome  (kirmifhes  between  the 
Moors  and  the  Chriftians,  when  the  Spa- 
niards maderoccafional  fallies,  but  the  lols 
on   both   fides  was    incoiifiderablc*      The 

Moors 
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Moors  being,  however,  greatly  diAurbed 
}>y  the  bombs  aiui  grenadoes,  which  were 
thrown  from  the  town,  Muley  Khmael 
thought  proper  to  encamp  at  a  greater  diA 
tance.  He  afterward  left  the  command  of 
his  army  to  the  viceroy  of  Garb^  who 
merely  lay  a  Ipedator  of,  without  befieg* 
ing,  Ceyta. 

The  wars  which  happened  in  Spain  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  II.,  gave  Muley  Ifti- 
mael  the  hope  of  conquering  the  place 
with  lefs  difficulty.  He  therefore  forti- 
fied  the  Moorifh  camp,  erefted  houfes  for 
the  commanders  of  his  forces,  huts  for  the 
foldiers,  ordered  the  fiege  to  be  begun  anew, 
and  the  place  never  to  be  forl'aken. 

The  Moors  had  languidly  lain  more  than 
twenty  years  before  Ceuta,  when  Philip  V. 
of  Spain  determined  to  drive  them  .to  a 
greater  diftance.  In  1720  this  prince  fent 
an  army  thither,  under  the  command  of 
the  Marquis  of  Leda,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  gallies  and  (hips. 

The 
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The  Spaiiifli  army  attacked  the  centre 
of  the  MoorSf  while  the  fhips  bombarded 
the  wings^  and  with  (o  much  fuccefs  that 
the  Moors  were  thrown  into  diforder* 
The  Marquis  purfued  his  advantage  with 
£b  much  ardour  that,  in  four  hours,  he  not 
only  drove  thetn  from  their  intrenchments^ 
but  alfo  from  one  valley  to  another,  with- 
out their  da  dug  to  make  further  refiftancc* 
When  the  Spaniards  returned  to  the 
Moorifh  camp,  they  found  four  Mortars, 
fome  pieces  of  Artillery,  four  pair  of  co-* 
lours,  and  many  ftores, 

I  have  interrupted  the  order  of  the  hiftory 
of  Muley  Ifhmael  that  I  might  prefent, 
under  one  pohit  of  view^  all  the  attempts  of 
that  Emperor  againft  Ceuta,  Although  the 
Moors,  after  his  reign,  never  made  any  at** 
tack  upon  this  tov^^n,  their  camp  of  obfer* 
vation  has  contiriued  to  exift^  and,  in  de- 
fpite  of  the  good  underflanding  which  has 
lately  been  reciprocal,  between  the  court  of 
Spain  and  that  of  Morocco,  the  intercourfe^ 
between  the  Camp  of  the  Moors  and  the 
town  of  Cent  a,  is  mutually  maiatahjed 
with  circumfpe^ftioa. 

Not 
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Not  by  devaftations,  ^conqiiefts,  and  am- 
bitious projects  alone,  was  the  empire  6( 
Morocco,  under  Muley  Iflimael,  agitated : 
as  he  advanced  in  years,  his  fons  whole 
numbers,  ambition,  and  turbulence  of  cha- 
rafter,  led  to  new  revolutions,  and  the 
commiffion  of  new  crimes,  made  him  (en- 
fible,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen» 
tury,  of  all  thofe  cares  and  vexations  which 
he  well  might  cxpeft,  from  that  reftleflnefs, 
and  ferocity,  of  which  he  had  given  them 
an  example. 

Independent  of  the  influence  which  the 
young  princes  began  to  acquire  over  pro- 
vinces, the  fubjefts  of  which,  groaning  be- 
neath oppreffion,  were  ever  ready  to  change 
their  mafter,  domeftic  ambition,  likewife, 
gave  birth  to  domeftic  troubles.  Secret 
intrigues  were  carried  on  by  the  wives  of 
the  Emperor,  each  of  whom  endeavoured 
to  favour  the  intereft  of  her  own  fon,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  other  brothers,  and  the 
provinces  which  thefe  princes  governed 
long  fufFered  from  their  fadlions,  and  the 
perfonal  animofities  with  which  fuch  fac- 
tions were  maintained. 

Muley 
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Muley  Mahomet^  who^  of  all  the  fons  of 
Muley  Ifhmael,  moft  merited  to  be  beloved^ 
by  the  qualities  he  poflefled,  and  the  hand- 
ibmenefs  of  his  perfon,  was  the  one  who 
gave  his  father  the  moft  chagrin.  His 
mother  was  a  Georgian,  purchafed  at  Al- 
giers, who,  by  her  accompli fhments  and 
beauty,  had  acquired  fome  empire  over 
the  heart  of  this  barbarous  monarch. 
The  pre-eminence  he  held  in  the  public 
opinion  had  rendered  Muley  Mahomet  au- 
dacious, and,  regardlefs  of  the  facred  afy- 
lum  of  the  palace,  confultingonly  the  head- 
ftrong  and  Illegitimate  paflions  of  youths 
had  entered  the  feraglio  of  his  father,  to 
tlie  intrigues  and  violences  of  which  he 
fell  a  facrifice,  A  fate  that  the  more  cer- 
tainly attends  fuch  intruders,  becaufe  that 
thefc  intrigues  are  carried  on  in  filence  and 
fecrefy. 

One  of  the  queens*,  of  negro  origing 
the  mother  of  Muley  Zidau,  ambitious  and 


♦  In  Morocco  they  indifferently  give  the  name  of  queciv 
and  ihsil  of  Lela,  or  Lady,  to  the  wives  of  the  Emperor  ^ 
whom  they  call  Ladies  onlyi  and  not  cj^ueent,  in  the  Serag* 
lb  of  tho  Grand  Signior* 

intrigLim*^^ 
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idtriguing,  and  who,  by  the  art  with 
which  (he  could  enflatne  the  paflions^ 
Ihared  the  depraved  he^rt  of  Muley  tO^- 
knael,  determined  to  eScGt  the  deftrudiod 
both  of  her  rival  and  her  rivaFs  ion, 
iitd,  by  this  means,  affertain  the  affcSlon 
of  the  father  for  Muley  Zidan;  This 
queen,  by  her  influence,  and  the  natural 
afcendancy  of  her  chara£iei'$  had  acquired 
an  authority  over  the  other  women  j  who, 
like  herfelf,  were  jealous  of  the  Emperor's 
partiality  for  the  Georgian ;  fhe  therefore: 
induced  them  to  confpire  with  her,  confirnl 
the  fufpicions  (lie  had  raifed  of  infidelity^ 
knd  they  thus  obtained  frorti  Muley  Ifli- 
mael,  in  an  atrocious  moment  of  love  and 
rage,  permiflion  to  have  her  ftfangled* 

Grown  cool,  and  left  to  refledioli,  the 
Emperor  was  much  afte£led  by  her  death, 
and  his  attachment  for  Muley  Mahomet 
was  increafed.  In  order  to  remove  him 
from  the  intrigues  of  Lela  Zidana,  whole 
powers  of  fedu6llon  he  himfclf  dreaded, 
he  beftowed  on  him  the  government  of 
Tafilet,  This  prince,  who  was  governor 
of  Fez,  and  who  preferred  that  city  as  a 

place 
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place  of  refitlence,  eluded  his  departure, 
\indcr  a  pretence  of  illnefs-  His  father, 
unwilling  to  control  his  repugnance^  agreed 
to  fend  him  into  the  province  of  Suz  to 
Muley  Sharif,  who  had  fucceeded  Muley 
Achmet* 

Muley  Mahomet  had  been  but  a  fliort 
time  in  his  government  before,  according 
to  the  Emperor's  defire,  he  appeafed  infur- 
reftions  raifed  near  Tafudant,  and  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  prince,  on  this  occafion^  became 
the  caufe  of  his  misfortunes^ 

Lela  Zidana,  who^  with  vexation,  be* 
held  that  the  conduft  of  Muley  Mahomet 
gave  him  a  farther  claim  over  the  afFec* 
tions  of  his  father,  fet  every  pofTible  en- 
gine in  play  to  accomplifh  his  deftruftion. 
She  wrote  a  letter  to  the  prince,  to  which 
flie  affixed  the  imperial  fignet,  and  therein 
commanded  him  to  put  a  Shaik  to  death, 
who  was  moft  highly  in  the  favour  of  the 
Emperor.  The  prince  executed  the  order 
he  received  moft:  reluctantly.  Being  fum- 
mooed  to  Mequinez,  there  to  jullify  him- 
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felf  concerning  the  death  of  the  Shaik, 
he  prefented  his  father^s  letter,  to  which 
he  had  only  paid  obedience  out  of  rcfped: 
to  the  will  of  the  Emperor. 

Beholding  his  power  thus  abufed,  Muley 
Iflimael,  at  firft,  was  furious;  but  Lela 
Zidana  fo  fuccefsfuUy  employed  her  arts 
that  he  fent  back  his  fon  to  Tarudant,  and 
rewarded  the  children  of  the  Shaik  to  re- 
compenfe  them  for  the  lofs  of  their  fa- 
ther. 

MjLiley  Mahomet,  after  having  been 
fummoned  to  Mequinez,  there  to  anfwer 
an  accufation  fo  malicious  and  fo  wicked, 
was  inconfolable  to  behold  the  facility  with 
which  his  father  gave  way  to  firft  impref- 
fions,  and,  knowing  no  means  of  counter- 
afting  the  plots  of  Lela  Zidana,  whom  he 
held  in  abhorrence,  he  raflily  entertained 
projeds  of  rebellion.  Muley  Iflimael,  by  let- 
ters he  received,  judged  what  were  his 
fon*s  intents  ;  but,  having  undertaken  an 
expedition  againft  the  regency  of  Algiers, 
and  being  on  the  eve  of  departure,  he  would 
not  change  his  plan. 

The 
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The  monarch  began  bis  tnarch,  toward 
the  commencement  of  the  pre  feat  century, 
with  more  than  fixty  thoufand  men ;  the 
army  of  the  Algerines  fcarccly  exceeded 
ten  thoufand,  but  it  was  compofed  of 
much  better  troops,  and  encamped  itfelf 
on  the  frontiers,  there  to  wait  for  the  army 
of  Muley  Ifhmael,  wliich,  when  it  arrived, 
was  harrafled  by  fatigue,  and  in  want  of 
all  neceflaries*  The  Algerines  began  the 
attack  with  intrepidity,  and  w  ithout  lofs 
of  time  J  the  army  of  the  Emperor  was 
routed,  and  Muley  Ifhmael,  who,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  had  fought  agalnft  the 
Moors  with  unfailing  fuccefs,  was  obliged 
to  retire,  and  re-enter  his  Hates,  after  an 
ignominious  battle. 

Muley  Mahomet  took  advantage  of  the 
impreflion  w^iich  the  defeat  of  his  father 
had  made  on  the  minds  of  his  fubjefts,  to 
render  himfelf  mafter  of  MoroccOi  He 
marched  thither  with  near  forty  thoufand 
m^n,  whofe  fidelity  was  fecured  by  the 
perfonal  qualities,  fine  figure,  and  bravery 
of  their  leader.  The  capital  at  that  time 
was  governed  by  the  Alcaid  Mclek,  who 
P  z  fliut 
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(hut  the  city  gates,  difpatched  meflengers 
to  the  king  for  fuccour,  and  caufed  the 
trcafure  of  the  palace  to  be  fecre^ly  bm* 
lied. 

Muley  Mahomet,  who-  had  no  artillery, 
found  it  impoffible  to  take  Morocco,  uu- 
kfs  by  furprife  ;  he  therefore  divided  his 
army  into  two  corps,  the  one  of  which 
concealed  itfelf  near  the  city,  while  he 
began  his  march  with  the  other  as  if  re- 
tteating.  Deceived  by  this  ftratagem,  as 
the  prince  had  forefeen,  the  Alcaid  Melek 
made  a  fally  with  his  forces  to  attack  Mu- 
ley  Mahomet  as  he  retired ;  and  the  other 
corps,  leaving  its  pJace  of  concealment, 
fell  upon  the  Alcaid  in  the  rear,  who  was 
thus  furrounded,  and  his  army,  in  part, 
flaughtercd,  while  the  prince  rendered 
bimfelf  raafter  of  the  city.  Muley  Ma- 
homet indulged  his  troops  in  pillage,  as  a 
reward  for  their  valour,  and  feized  himfelf 
c!i  the  treafures,  buried  by  the  Alcaid, 
whichvvere  immediately  difcovercd  to  him 
by  a  young  flave. 

I  Muley 
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Muley  Ifhmael,  on  receiving  the  advice 
fent  by  the  Ale  aid  of  Morocco,  ordered  an 
army  to  march  to  the  fuccour  of  that  city, 
under  the  command  of  Muley  Zidan,  the 
fon  of  that  artful  queen,  who,  by  her 
fafcinationsj  her  intrigues,  and  plots,  had 
occafioned  the  rebellion  of  Muley  Maho- 
met* The  latter  prince,  informed  of  his 
brother's  march,  retired  to  Tarudanr, 
where  he  provided  for  his  fafcty.  Among 
his  officers  was  an  Alcaid,  the  kinfman  of 
Lcia  Zidana,  who  informed  the  court  of 
all  tranfa£lions,  and  who,  having  been 
difcovered,  was  beheaded. 

When  Muley  Mahomet  had  aflembled 
fufficient  money  and  troops,  he  deter- 
muied  to  march  again  ft  Muley  Zidan,  who 
had  a  fine  army.  Muley  Mahomet  gave 
the  command  of  his  van  to  the  Alcaid 
Melek,  the  former  governor  of  Morocco, 
w^ho  had  entered  into  his  fervicc.  Melek 
fufFered  himfelf  to  be  fur  rounded  by  the 
troops  of  Muley  Zidnn,  which  occafioned 
the  lofs  of  the  battle. 

P  3  Seeing 
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Seeing  the  van  of  his  army  in  the  power 
df  the  enemy,  Muley  Mahomet  was 
obliged  to  fly.  The  prifoners  were  con- 
duced to  Morocco,  whence  the  chiefs  were 
fent  to  the  Emperor,  who  put  them  to  tor- 
menting deaths.  The  Alcaid  Melek  him- 
felf,  who  had  been  guilty  of  treachery 
only  thereby  to  obtain  pardon,  was  facri- 
ficed  to  the  vengeance  of  Lela  Zidana. 
She  would  not  forgive  him  for  having,  by 
order  of  the  prince,  beheaded  her  relation, 
who  had  afted  as  a  fpy.  To  render  cru- 
elty more  infernal,  this  unhappy  man 
was  fixed  to  a  board,  and  fawed  down  the 
back. 

Muley  Zidan,  encouraged  by  vifllory, 
and  the  flight  of  Muley  Mahomet,  deter- 
mined to  march  and  befiege  Tarudant ;  but 
having  been  repulfed  in  various  fallies,  made 
by  the  befieged,  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 
Every  artifice  of  treachery  was  then  em- 
ployed by  this  prince  to  enfnare  his  bro- 
ther, and  to  corrupt  his  partifans.  Having 
placed  fonje  troops  in  ambufcade  to  feize 
on  him,  one  day,  as  he  rode  out,  Muley 
Mahomet,  notwithftanding  all  his  efforts, 

was 
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was  taken  and  brought  prifoner  to  Mo- 
rocco, whence  he  was  fent  by  Mulcy  Zi- 
dan,  under  a  ftrong  guard,  to  the  Emperor, 
in  the  year  i  706* 

After  having  afflifted  the  reader  by  an 
uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  crimes  and  cru- 
elties, I  would  it  were  in  my  power  to 
omit  fcenes  ft  ill  more  tragical,  and,  under 
an  impenetrable  veil,  to  conceal  the  atro- 
cious a£ts  of  a  violent  and  barbarous  fa- 
ther, toward  a  rafti,  unfortunate,  and  guilty 
fon- 

Muley  Mahomet  approached  Mcquinez 
on  his  journey,  when  the  Emperor  went 
to  meet  hini  at  the  river  of  Beth,  there  to 
punifh  his  rebellion,  and  avoid  all  intercef- 
fions  in  his  behalf*  I  fhall  fupprefs  the 
Shocking  preparations  which  Muley  Ifh- 
mael  made  for  the  ferocious  exerciie  of 
vengeance.  They  both  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Beth  on  the  fame  day.  The 
Emperor  paffed  four- and- twenty  hours 
without  admitting  him  to  his  prefence  ; 
when  he,  at  length,  fent  for  him,  the 
prince  fell  proftrate  to  the  earth,  and  fup- 
P  4  plicated 
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plicated  pardon  for  his  errors  in  the  moft 
zffc&ing  terms.  His  father  prefentedhiiq 
the  point  of  his  lance,  and  the  prince,| 
fearing  death  lefs  than  thofe  preparations 
which  did  but  multiply  its  horrors  ♦,  again 
humbly  conjured  him  to  grant  him  pardon, 
zni  ever  after  to  depend  on  his  fubmiflion 
and  fidelity. 

The  inflexible  lihmael,  who  hfid  fb  far 
forgotten  all  human  pity  as  to  be  prefent 
at  the  punifliment  of  his  fon,  and  the  foil 
whom  he  had  moft  loved,  commanded  tWQ 
men  to  feize  him^  and  a  third,  a  butcher, 
to  cut  off  his  right  hand.  The  latter  re- 
fufed,  preferring,  as  he  (aid,  death  to  the 
facrilegious  &  of  bathing  his  hand  in  the 
blood  of  a  Sharif.  Enraged  at  a  fentiment 
fo  generous,  the  Emperor  ftruck  off  the 
head  of  the  butcher,  and  called  another. 


^  Father  Bufnot  informs  us  tli^t  the  Emperor  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  guard  of  two  thouiand  horfe,  and  one  thoufand 
foot ;  that  fourteen  Chriflian  Haves,  carried  a  cauldroni  a 
hundred  weight  of  tar,  or  pitch,  and  as  much  oil  and  tal- 
low ;  and  that  they  were  followed  by  a  cart  load  of  wood, 
and  fix  butchers,  each  with  his  knife  in  his  hand*    T. 

who 
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who  executed  his  will  by  cutting  off  the 
right  hand,  and  the  right  foot,  of  the  ua? 
fortunate  prince. 

**  Now^  doft  tbou  know  thy  faihcr,  u^tcli  1"  fald  Ithmaet* 

He  then  feized  a  multet,  and  killed  the 
Moor  who  had  cut  off  the  hand  and  foot  of 
his  fon-  Mahomet »  groanifjg  under  pain 
as  he  was,  could  not  forbear  to  remind 
him  of  the  guilty  inconfiftency  of  a  fo- 
vereign,  who  equally  murdered  the  man, 
who  refufed  to  execute  his  orders,  and  him 
who  obeyed.  Pitch  was  then  applied  to  the 
leg  and  arm  of  the  fuffering  prince  as  a 
ftyptic,  and  the  Emperor,  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  his  fon,  commanded  his  guards 
to  bring  him  living,  under  pain  of  inflant 
execution,  to  Mequinez. 

The  recital  of  this  tragical  fcene  fpread 
terror  and  confternatiou  through  the  city  ; 
the  palace  re  founded  with  lamentaions, 
groans,  and  ihrieks,  and  Muley  Ifhmael, 
unable  to  afluage  their  grief  by  the  fe verity 
of    hia  orders*  mafl'acred  feveral   women 

who 
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who  had  dared  to  difobey,  till  fbrrow,  at 
length,  was  obliged  to  weep  in  (ileuce. 

The  children  of  Muley  Mahomet  only 
were  allowed  to  mourn,  but  were  not  ad- 
mitted any  more  to  fee  their  father.  The 
prince  lived  thirteen  days  iii  tormefits,  and 
demanded  to  be  buried,  not  as  a  prince,  but 
as  a  flave,  for  fo  he  had  been  treated  by  Kis 
father.  Iflimael,  however,  built  him  a 
maufoleum,  and  thereby  preferved  to  pof- 
terity  a  memento  of  his  own  barbarity. 

After  the  defeat  of  his  rival,  Muley 
Zidan,  with  little  internal  caufe  of  hap- 
pinefs,  returned  to  Tarudant  once  more  to 
befiege  that  city,  in  which  the  remainder 
of  the  revolted  had  fhut  themfelves  up, 
which  he  furrouPided  fo  entirely  that  famine 
made  dreadful  ravages  among  the  citizens, 
and  it  was  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcre- 
tion.  More  ferocious,  more  avaricious, 
more  inhuman,  even  than  his  very  father, 
Muley  Zidan,  committed  every  kind  of 
barbarity  in  Tarudant,  and,  by  his  cruel- 
ties, juftified  the  opinion  entertained  of 
him  in  his  youth,  that  in  him  all  the  vices 

of  the  human  heart  were  united. 

The 
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The  horrors,  robberies,  and  maffacrc?^, 
commitcd  by  Muley  Zldaii  in  the  city  of 
Tarudant,  being  publilhed,  fo  terrified  the 
Moors  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  and 
towns,  that  they  fled  for  refuge  among  the 
rocks,  and  no  uhere  fnppofed  themfetvef; 
in  fafety.  The  town  of  Santa-Cruz  wa*^ 
at  the  fame  time  evacuted,  that  is  to  fay^ 
in  1712  ;  and  when  this  prince  marched 
thither,  to  befiege  it,  he  found  no  perfon 
but  an  old  woman  and  a  blind  Jew,  who, 
becaufe  of  their  infirmities,  were  unable 
to  feek  a  hiding  place.  The  foldiers  of  the 
prince  finding  no  further  rcfiftance,  the 
Moors  every  where  flying,  enriched  them- 
felves  with  pillage,  and  were  indulged  in 
every  kind  of  llcaitioufnefs. 

The  fuccefs  of  Muley  Zldan,  his  troops, 
and  his  treafures,  began  highly  to  difturb 
Muley  Ifhmael,  who  was  inccflantly  preyed 
upon  by  his  pafTions  ;  the  Emperor  re- 
perited  fomewhat  too  late  that  he  had 
beftowed  the  command  of  his  army  on 
his  fon,  and  invented  various  pretexts  to 
recal  him  to  Mequinez  ;  but  Muley  Zidan, 
who  meditated  far  other  projects,  delayed 
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his;  return  frdm  year  to  year,  alledging 
that  his  prefencc  was  ftill  ncccffary,  totally 
to  fubdue  the  infurgeuts. 

The  better  to  deceive  his  fon,  Muley 
Ifhmael  occafioned  a  report  to  be  fpread 
that  he  was  ill,  and  forbore  to  appear  in 
public,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  prevailed 
on  the  mother  of  Muley  Zidan  artfully  to 
fend  for  her  fon  to  Mequinez,  in  order  that, 
in  cafe  of  death,  he  might  the  more  eafily 
poflefs  himfelf  of  the  government ;  but 
the  prince,  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
fubtleties  of  his  father,  fufpefted  the  in- 
telligence, and  paid  no  attention  to  this 
advice.  His  mother  wrote  a  fecond  letter, 
telling  him,  that  his  father  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  and  that,  if  he  did  not  inconti- 
nently return,  he  would  be  too  late  to^pay 
the  laft  duties  of  a  fon.  Whether  my  fa- 
ther live  or  die,  replied  the  prince,  I  will 
not  forfake  the  army,  which,  in  cafe  of  his 
deceafe,  will  but  the  better  afcertain  my 
fucceflion. 

The  rumours  of  the  illnefs  of  Muley 
Ifhmael,  and  the  fear  that  he  was  in  reality 

dead, 
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dead,  gave  rife  to  feme  commotions  in  the 
provinces.  The  citizens  of  Mequlnczwere 
ripe  for  revolt,  when  Lela  Zidana,  who 
governed  defpotically,  under  the  pretence 
of  the  Emperor's  illnefs,  fa  Hied  from  the 
palace  with  a  lance  in  her  hand,  attended 
by  a  guard  of  armed  foldiers,  to  re-efta- 
blilh  tranquillity,  and  even  arrogantly 
commanded  fome  negroes,  whom  fhe  en- 
countered as  (he  pafled,  to  be  puniftied* 

An  event  fo  fuigular,  among  a  people 
where  the  women  never  appear  in  public, 
and  under  a  government  in  which  they 
are  fuppofed  to  have  no  right  to  empire, 
aftonifhed  the  citizens,  who,  believing  the 
king  dead,  imagined  that  this  ambitious 
princefs,  whom  they  fecretly  detefted,  in* 
tended  to  feize  on  the  fovereign  authority^ 
This  fuppofition  fpread  fo  quickly,  and  ex^* 
cited  fo  great  an  alarm,  that  Lela  Zidana 
was  obliged  to  re-enter  the  palace* 

The  Emperor,  who  had  not  been  feen  in 
public  during  fifty  days,  informed  of  the 
commotion  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  inAantly  left  his  retreat,  and  over- 
awed 
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awed  the  people  by  his  prefence,  who  tef^ 
tifyed  the  fatisfadlibn  they  received  to  be- 
hold him  alive.  The  pretended  recovery 
of  Muley  Ifhmael  was  the  caufe  of  public 
rejoicings,  and  he  received  the  vifits  of  the 
Alcaids,  the  grandees,  and  deputies  of  pro- 
vinces and  towns,  on  the  occafion,  who 
brought  with  them  the  cuftomary  pre- 
ients. 

Highly  regretting  that  he  had  not  been 
able,  by  artifice,  to  inveigle  Muley  Zidan 
to  Mcquinez,  the  Emperor,  confultingonly 
the  violence  and  ferocity  of  his  charac- 
ter, now  took  other  means  to  difencumber 
himlelf  of  this  prince.  He  well  knew 
how  much  he  was  addided  to  drunken- 
nefs,  and  that,  in  the  fury  of  intoxication, 
he  fo  far  abandoned  himfelf  to  his  cruelty 
that  his  very  vvives  and  concubines  were 
not  in  fafety.  Thefe  he  made  his  inftru- 
mcPits  to  obtain  his  purpofe.  The  wives 
of  Muley  Zidan  had  little  reludlance  in 
complyip.g  with  the  barbarous  defire  of 
Muley  Khmael,  for  thf-y  had  no  other  pof- 
fible  means  of  freeing  thcmfelves  from  the 
tyranny  to  which  they  were  hourly  fub- 

jcded. 
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jefted.  Surrounding  him  in  one  of  bis  fits 
of  drunkennefs,  they  fmothered  Muley 
Zidan  between  two  mattrefles,  and  thus 
delivered  the  world  of  a  monfter  un* 
equalled  in  depravity. 

The  body  of  the  prince  was  taken  fronn 
Tarudant  to  Mequinez  by  the  command  of 
his  mother^  and  there  interred.  The  Em- 
peror, that  he  might  conceal  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  his  death,  built  a  maufo- 
leum,  and  a  mofque,  to  his  memory,  in 
w  hich  an  afylum  is  given  to  criminals ; 
and  thus,  under  a  fuppofed  idea  of  fanc- 
tity,  is  the  memory  of  a  prince  held  in 
veneration,  who  had  abandoned  himfelf 
to  every  vice,  lived  detcfted  by  the  nation, 
a  rebel  to  his  father  and  his  Emperor,  and^ 
contemning  the  laws  of  his  religion^  died 
in  drunkennefs. 

After  being  informed  of  the  death  of 
Muley  Zidan,  Muley  Ifhmael,  governed  by 
that  fpirit  of  contradiction  which,  in  him, 
was  a  chara£teriflic  quality,  commanded  the 
feven  wives  of  this  prince  to  be  brought 
from  Mequincz,  and  along  with  them  the 

Jew 
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Jew  ftierchant,  who  had  fupplied  thettt 
with  the  brandy,  by  drinking  which  he 
had  made  himfelf  drunk.  Lela  Zidana, 
as  well  worthy  to  be  the  wife  of  Muley 
Ifhmael  as  the  mother  of  Muley  Zidan,  fa- 
crificed  thefe  eight  viftims  to  the  barbarity 
of  her  revenge.  Her  cruelty  was  detef- 
tably  atrocious.  She  ordered  the  breafts  to 
be  fevered  from  three  of  thefe  women9  and 
obliged  tliem  to  eat  them  previous  to  theif 
being  ftrangled. 

Nero,  Caligula,  Heliogabalus,  were  ab* 
horrent  villains;  yet  Nero,  Caligula, 
Heliogabalus,  themfelves,  were  unequal 
to  the  fiends  of  whofe  adts  I  give  but  a 
partial  relation. 

The  death  of  Muley  Zidan  happened  in 
1721,  and  his  brother,  Abdelmeleck,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  government  of  the  fbuth, 
where  he,  at  firft,  behaved  with  difcretion ; 
but  the  diftance  at  which  he  lived  from 
his  father,  the  ambition  of  reigning,  the 
levity  of  the  people,  and  the  internal  vices 
of  the  government,  which,  here  combined, 
infpire  rebellion  among  fuch  princes,  foon 

rendered 
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rendered  him  equally  guilty  with  his  bro- 
thers. Afting  with  defpotic  authority 
over  the  princes  he  governed,  Abdelmeleck 
prefently  became  fafpefted  by  his  father, 
and  even  had  the  temerity  to  refufe  paying 
him  tribute. 

The  Emperor,  whofe  great  age  no  longer 
permitted  him  to  traverfe  deferts  that  he 
might  punifh  infurgeiitSt  poffefling  now 
no  other  arms  than  thofe  of  artifice^  wrote 
his  fon  letters,  the  mdft  tender  and  confi- 
dential, that  he  might  perfuade  him  to  re- 
turn to  court,  in  which  he  eiren  infinuated 
it  was  his  intent  to  abdicate  the  empire  in 
his  favour.  Well  acquainted  with  his  fa- 
tlier,  Abdelmeleck  anfwered  with  like  art, 
and  in  the  moft  refpeftful  terms,  that  he 
might  remove  thofe  fufpicions  which  he 
appeared  to  have  entertained.  Muley  tfh- 
mael,  dilembling  his  vexation,  feigned  td 
be  fatisfied  with  the  Conduft  of  his  fon,  and 
made  no  more  intreaties  ;  but,  fecretly 
nourishing  hatred  in  his  heart  againft  this 
prince,  he  determined  to  leave  his  younger 
brother, Muley AchmetUai by,  his  fucceflbr 

Vol.  IL  Q^      '  in 
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in  fovereignty.  Some  have  fuppofed  it  was^ 
the  Emperor's  intention  to  make  the  nation 
regret  his  memory,  by  leaving  a  fuGceffqr 
unworthy  of  the  fceptre,  and  incapable  of 
government* 

After  reigning  fifty- four  years,  continu- 
ally agitated  by  inquietude,  fufpicion,  or 
revolt,  and  fully ing  his  fceptre  by  the  mqft 
tragical  fcenes,  Muley  Ilhmael  died  on  tho 
22nd  of  March,  1727,  aged  eighty  onct 
Aftivc,  enterprizing,  and  politic,  this  Em- 
peror has  tarrifhed  the  glory  of  his  reign 
by  his  avarice,  his  duplicity,  his  oppref- 
fions,  his  injuftice,  and  a  continuation  of 
barbarities,  the  relation  of  which  would  be 
dreadful,  and  the  remembrance  of  which 
time  only  can  efface. 

Addided  to  fenfuality,  Muley  Ifhmael 
had  a  prodigious  number  of  wives,  and,  fo 
numerous  was  his  pofterity,  that,  it  is 
doubted  whether  he  himfelf  knew  all  his 
children.  If  the  common  opinion  may 
be  credited,  he  had  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred fons  ;  and  there  ftill  remains  at  Ta* 
iilet  a  confiderable  body  of  the  Sharifs, 
I  who 
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Vvho  are  the  defcendaiits  of  Muley  Iflimael, 
of  his  brothers,  or  his  forefathers. 

The  Moors  relate  that  the  laft  child  of 
this  fove reign  was  born  eighteen  months 
after  the  death  of  his  father^  and  the 
Talbes  decided  that  child  birth,  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  him,  had  departed  from  the  order 
of  nature.  The  time  of  geftation,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  not  longer  in  Morocco 
than  in  Europe  ;  but  phyficians,  in  the  lat- 
ter country,  are  lefs  indulgent  in  fheir  opi- 
nions. 

Muley  Ifhmael,  who,  among  a  number 
of  vices,  poffeffed  fome  good  qualities,  was 
ardent  in  the  purfult  of  his  projefts,  art- 
ful in  policy,  and  diftinguifhed  his  reign 
by  his  application  to  the  forming  of  troops 
from  the  negro  families,  and  their  defcen* 
dants,  whom  he  acquired  from  the  coaft  of 
Guinea.  This  population  of  foreign  fol- 
diers,  whofe  intereft  was  ever  oppofite  to 
that  of  the  Moors,  but  ever  conne<5ted 
with  that  of  the  monarch,  has  planted  in 
the  heart  of  the  empire  a  new  and  diftin£t 
nation*  .After  the  death  of  Muley  Ilh- 
Qz  mael^ 
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mael,  the  number  of  the  negro  foldlcrs  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  amounted  to  about 
one  hundred  thoufand.  This  warlike  and 
infolent  foldiery,  which  was  made  the  in- 
ftrument  of  the  avarice  of  Muley  Iflimael, 
and  by  whofe  aid  he  gratified  all  his  paf- 
(ions,  had  great  influence  in  the  revolu- 
tions, which,  after  the  death  of  this  Em- 
peror, have  fo  much  agitated  Morocco. 
The  Negroes  might  have  fubjugated  the 
empire  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Tartars 
have  feized  on  China,  had  there  been 
found  among  them  ambitious  leaders,  as  ca- 
pable of  forming  as  they  were  of  executing 
projects  fo  great.  During  fuch  tempef- 
tuous  intervals  the  empire  became,  for  fe- 
veral  years,  the  prey  of  this  avaricious  body, 
which  never  gave  tlie  fucceflbrs  of  Muley 
lihmael  time  fufficient  to  fecure  their  au- 
thority. T^hey  -^refembled  the  Roman  le- 
gions, during  the  decline  of  that  empire, 
they  ele(5ted  Emperors  on  one  day,  and  de- 
throned them  on  the  next. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      V. 


Muley  Achmet  Daiby  procimmed  fy  the 
Grandees  and  the  Negroes,  Duquelia  Jub- 
jeSied.  Avarice  of  the  Emperor.  Re- 
VjU  of  AhdelmelecL  BruiaUiy\  drunken^ 
nefs^  and  indolence^  of  Muley  AchmeL 
Ahdelmekck  Jirangkd.  Death  of  the  Em- 
peror* 


JVlULEY  Achmet  Daiby,  the  only  Ton 
of  Muley  Iflimael  who  happened  to  be  at 
Mequhiez  wlien  his  father  died,  behaved 
himfelf  with  fo  much  prudence,  by  the 
council  and  aid  of  the  governor  of  that 
city,  that  he  difconcerted  the  projefts  of 
liis  brothers,  Abdelmeleck  and  Abdallah, 
who,  being  both  his  feniors,  had  that  claim 
to  empire,  and  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  age  and  experience  give*  The 
troops  of  the  latter,  while  he  was  waiting 
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fome  revolution  in  his  favour,  voluntarily 
abandoned  his  party,  which  had  not  afcen- 
dancy  fafficient  to  withftand  his  opponents. 

The  grandees,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Negroes,  being  aflembled,  the  day  after  the 
death  of  Muley  Khmael,  unanimoufly  pro* 
claimed  Muley  Achmet  Daiby,  and  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity.  The  new  Emperor 
gave  them  two  hundred  thoufand  ducats, 
about  one  million  three  hundred  thoufand 
livres,  or  fifty-four  thoufand  pounds  fterl- 
ing,  todiftribute  among  the  troops ;  and  they, 
encouraged  by  this  generofity,  marched 
againft  the  provinces  that  gave  any  tokens 
of  infurredtion,  and  that,  after  having  loft 
Muley  Khmael,  fuppofed  they  no  longer 
had  a  mafter. 

The  Moors  of  the  province  of  Duquella, 
and  of  its  environs,  having  taken  up  arms 
againft  Muley  Achmet  Daiby,  were  en- 
tirely defeated  and  fubjefted.  This  vic- 
tory, which  added  to  the  afcendancy  the 
Negroes  had  acquired,  re-eftabli(hed  order 
and  tranquillity  in  the  other  provinces. 

Muley 
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Muley  Achmet  Daiby  was  only  generous 
from  policy  :  he  was  by  cha rafter  as  av^a- 
riclous  as  his  father  had  been.  In  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  took  all  ponible 
care  to  know  and  to  increafe  his  trti- 
fury,  Sd  little  refpe£lful  was  his  avidity 
that  he  even  ftript  the  wives  of  his  father, 
of  the  gold  and  fdver  jewels  which  they 
had  received,  in  the  moments  of  his  caprice, 
or  his  liberality.  The  wealth  left  by  Mu- 
ley Iftimael  was  confiderable,  and  Muley 
Achmet  himfelf  had  been  an  CEConomift,  fo 
that  the  treafury  of  the  Emperor  might 
amount  to  one  hundred  millions  of  livres, 
or  near  four  millions  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds*  Yet  did  this  mafs  of  money,  ac* 
cumulated  by  time  and  oppreflion,  fooa 
after,  difappear  m  an  inftant. 


Dazzled  at  beholding  fuch  heaps  of  gold, 
Muley  Achmet,  as  avaricious  as  he  was  in- 
temperate^  negle£ted  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, and  dedicated  himfelf  wholly  to  his 
pleafures-  He  yielded  to  the  debauchery 
of  drunken nefs,  without  refer ve  ;  and  this 
paffion,  which  alienated  the  love  of  his 
people,  was  the  fource  of  his  misfortunes. 
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In  order  to  gain  the  affeftionof  his  fubjeSs, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  ilTued  an 
edid,  by  which  he  reduced  all  taxation  to 
that  of  (imply  colle<Sl:ing  the  tenths,  as 
prefcribed  by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  Yet 
did  not  a  regulation  fo  wife  produce  efFcfts 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  refult,  but 
rather  ferved  to  manifefl:  the  abufe  of  au- 
thority among  the  governors,  who  profited 
by  the  vices  of  the  imperial  power  to 
increafe  their  extortions.  The  provinces 
became  fo  much  difl;\tisfied  that  the  people, 
in  many  parts,  took  up  arms  to  redrefs 
their  grievances,  and  thus  fpread  confufion 
throughout  the  empire. 

The  mofl:  of  thefe  provinces,  beholding, 
with  repugnance,  the  irregular  conduft  of 
Muley  Achmet  Daiby,  were  fecretly  in- 
clined toward  prince  Abdelmeleck,  who 
was  a  religious  obferver  of  the  law. 
They,  however,  durfl:  not  openly  teftify 
their  difcontent.  Muley  Achmet  being 
informed  of  the  difpofition  of  the  people, 
and  perplexed  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  he  ought  to  aft,  wiflied  to  fecure 
the  fidelity  of  the  Negroes  by  his  gifts,  an4 
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almoft  wholly  confided  the  imperial  adml* 
niAration  of  government,  to  the  caprioi 
and  fickle  avarice  of  his  troops* 

Such  implicit  confidence,  prodigally  be- 
flowed  on  foreign  foldiers,  whom  the 
Moors  detefted,  ftill  further  alienated  the 
minds  of  men,  and  the  fermentation  he- 
came  general.  Sedition  firft  manifefted  it- 
felf  at  Fez,  the  governor  of  which,  and 
near  a  hundred  men  of  his  party,  were 
mafl'acred  by  the  people.  The  city  of  To- 
tuan,  and  its  environs,  followed  the  exam- 
ple ;  the  governor  was  obliged  to  fly,  and 
the  furious  people  deftroyed  his  houfet 
his  gardens,  and  fubjefted  the  city  to  all 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war^ 

Muley  Achmet,  funken  in  brutal  intox- 
ication, was  incapable  of  yielding  any  re- 
medy to  fuch  diiorders,  of  which  the  people 
round  him  even  kept  him  in  igorance.  So 
cruel  was  this  emperor,  when  he  was 
foher,  that  his  actendaats  and  wives  had 
no  other  means  of  fafcty  than  that  of 
making  him  drunk.  The  governor  of  Mc- 
quincz,  on  whom  he  principally  depended 
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for  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  only  ren- 
dered his  mafler  the  more  odious  by  his  own 
negligence.  Indolence  and  neglefl:  per- 
Vaded  the  court.  The  debauched  life  of 
the  king,  the  contempt  in  which  his  inac- 
tive government  was  held,  and  the  n^iur- 
murs  of  the  people,  rendered  difcontent  fo 
univerfal  that  it  ended  in  revolt. 

The  provinces  of  the  fouth  were  the 
firft  that  reared  the  fiandard  of  rebellion* 
Muley  Abdelmeleck,  who  had  gained  the 
heartSi  of  the  people,  finding  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army  between  Suz 
and  Morocco,  was,  of  all  thofe  who  afpired 
to  empire,  he  who  feemed  to  have  the  beft 
founded  claims ;  but  he  was  guilty  of  an 
error,  which   became  an  obftacle  to  his 
good  fortune  and  future  elevation.     In  or- 
der to  flatter  his  own  army,  compofed  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and  vo- 
lunteers, who  held  the  Negroes  in  abhor- 
rence, this  prince  declared,  that,  (hould  he 
ever  arrive  at  empire,  he  would  maintain 
no  negro  troops. 

A  decla- 
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A  declaration  like  thisi  which  ^as  ex* 
ccedingly  impolitic  at  fuch  a  momentp 
when  theNegroes,  accuftomed  to  war,  were 
in  poffeffion  of  all  powcr»  was  for  a  timq 
exceedingly  favourable  to  the  party  of  Mu* 
ley  Achmet»  whofe  authority  thefe  fame 
Negroes t  profcribed  by  Abdelmelecki  faw 
themfelves  neceffitated  to  maintain*  The 
latter  was  not  long  before  he  felt  the  ef- 
fects of  his  indifcretion,  and  the  refrnt* 
ment  of  thefe  troops*  Morocco  was  al- 
ready in  his  power  ;  after  having  gained  a 
battle,  the  provinces  of  the  fouth  were  in 
his  intereft,  as  were  the  cities  of  Fez  and 
Tetuan  in  the  norths  infomuch  that  he 
was  almoft  mafler  of  the  empire  ;  but, 
having  been  defeated  by  the  Negroes, 
whom  he  had  provoked,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  Morocco,  and  retreat,  after  having 
received  three  wounds,  which  occafioned 
the  report  of  his  death  to  be  fpread. 

Having  fuftained  fome  attacks  from  the 
forces  of  Muley  Achmet  Daiby,  the  city 
of  Fez  made  peace  with  this  prince,  and 
acknowledged  him  Emperor.  Muley  Ab- 
delmeleck  made  a  proportion  to  lay  duwn 
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bis  arms,  if  his  brother  would  cede  him 
the  half  of  the  empire  ;  and  Muley  Ach- 
met  was  himfeif  inclined  to  acquiefce, 
that  he  might  have  nothing  farther  to  do, 
but  drink  and  deep.  His  minifters,  how- 
ever, his  courtiers,  and  particularly  his 
troops,  who  had  great  mfluence  in  thefe 
deliberations,  firmly  oppofed  any  fuch  di- 
vifion* 

The  diflike  of  the  people  to  Muley 
Achmet  continued  the  fame,  after  he  was 
thus  recalled  to  empire,  for  his  manner  of 
life  underwent  no  alteration.  Totally 
neg-Iciflful  of  government,  he  knew  not  of 
thofe  troubles  which  were  incited  in  his 
provinces.  His  days  were  wholly  fpent  in 
drinking,  and  his  debauches  were  carried 
to  fuch  excefs,  that,  to  conceal  them,  from 
the  public,  was  no  longer  poflible.  Going 
one  Friday  to  the  mofque  to  prayer,  he  was 
fo  drunk,  that,  when  he  proflrated  himfeif, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Mahome- 
tans, he  vomited  up  his  wine ;  an  inde* 
cency  which  was  every  where  rumoured, 
and  every  where  gave  offence. 

When 
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When  he  was  brought  back  to  his  pa- 
lace he  treated  his  wives  with  exceffivc 
cruelty,  becaufe  they  made  him  fome  re- 
men  ft  rail  ces,  till,  impatient  at  fufferiag  his 
violence,  they  left  the  place,  and  uttered 
their  clamors  aloud,  iti  the  Greets,  againft 
the  indolence  and  diflimulation  of  his  mi- 
nlfters,  and  tlie  comnaauders  of  his  forces^ 
who  liad  no  refpe<D:  whatever  for  religion. 
So  general  was  the  difcontent,  that  the  foU 
diers  themfelves,  prejudiced  as  tliey  were 
againft  Abdelmeleck,  joined  the  natives, 
and  Abdelmeleck  was  once  more  pro- 
claimed. 

This  proclamarion  made,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  month  of  March,  1728^  the 
principal  Alcaides,  aflembled  at  Mequinez, 
lent  deputies  to  Abdelmeleck,  preflinghim. 
to  haften  his  arrival*  Kis  fon,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  Mequinez^  was  appointed 
regent,  in  expeftation  of  the  coming  of 
his  father;  and  the  young  prince,  by  fome 
well'timed  gifts,  very  prudently  fmothered 
thofe  difcontents  which  the  party  of  Mu- 
ley  Achmet  at  firft  te0ified,  in  coufcquence 
of  this  eleftlon* 

Mulev 
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Muley  Abdelmeleck  arrived  at  Me«« 
quinez,  and  made  his  public  entry  on  the 
loth  of  April.  In  the  barbarity  of  his 
religious  zeal,  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
put  out  the  eyes  of  his  brother,  but  he  fa-* 
tisfied  himfelf  with  banifhing  him  to  Ta-^ 
filet,  remonftrances  having  been  made  to 
him  that,  Muley  Achmct  having  been 
found  unworthy  of  the  throne  only  in 
confequence  of  his  debauchery  and  indo- 
lent conduft,  he  did  not  merit  any  other 
chaflifement  than  that  of  being  depofed« 

After  this  firft  aft,  Abdelmeleck, 
auftere,  arrogant,  and  choleric,  began  to 
treat  his  minifters,  and  the  Moors  in  ge* 
neral,  with  fo  much  feverity,  haughtinefs, 
and  contempt,  that  he  univerfally  alienated 
the  minds  of  his  fubjefts.  Scarcely  had 
he  reigned  three  months  before  the  Ne- 
groes, recolledting  the  declaration  which 
Abdelmeleck  had  publicly  made  concern* 
ing  them,  formed  a  party,  and  fent  a  de- 
tachment to  Tafilet  to  folicit  pardon  of 
Muley  Achmet  Daiby,  and  to  invite  him 
once  more  to  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and 
affume  the  reins  of  government. 

Attended 
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Attended  by  fome  troops  in  addition  to 
iKeNegroes,  the  Emperor  began  his  march, 
and  prefently  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
eighty  thoufand  men*  Abdelmeleck,  who, 
by  the  excefs  of  his  pride,  had  deprived 
himfelf  of  partifans,  was  obliged  to  Ihut 
himfelf  np  in  Mequinez,  where  he  was  be- 
fiegedj  and  the  city,  taken  by  affault,  was 
expofed  to  pillage,  and  every  horror  which 
vengeance  and  barbarity  could  infpire. 


During  the  confufion,  Muley  Abdelme- 
leck  efcaped  to  the  city  of  Fez,  where  he 
was  again  befieged*  Unable  to  take  this 
city  by  ftorm,  Muley  Achmet  refolved 
on  a  blockade,  and,  as  there  were  not  fuffi- 
cient  provifions  in  Fez  to  fuftain  a  fiege, 
the  inhabitants,  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  determined  to  capitulate*  The 
fole  condition  which  the  Emperor  exa£ted 
from  them  was,  to  yield  up  his  brother. 
Abdelmeleck  was  accordingly  delivered 
over  to  the  conqueror^  who,  for  a  moment, 
difTembling  the  ferocity  of  his  charafter, 
thought  proper  to  fend  him,  under  a 
ftrong  guard,    to    Mequinez,    where    he 
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ibmetime  after  commanded    him   td   be 
ftrangled# 

Muley  Abdcliheleck  had  been  executed 
but  a  few  days  before  Muley  Achmet 
Daiby  himfclf  died^  in  March,  1729,  of  an 
incurable  dtopfy.  Such  was  the  end  of  a 
princ.e>  bfccome  brutial  by  indolence  and  in- 
temperance, and  who,  defpifed  by  his  fub- 
jefls,  never  was  capable  of  making  his 
power  rcfpefted* 
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CHAP.      VL 


AcceJfiQn  tf  Muky  Ahdallah^  his  cfueltks  ; 
power  of  the  Negroes^  their  infatiahle  avi* 
Jiiyj  and  confcquent  revolutions*  Muley 
Ahddlah  a  Jtxth  time  proclaimed  Em^ 
per  or ;  the  negra  troops  enfeebled^  and  the 
power  of  the  Emperor  rendered  more 
fiable.  Character  of  Muley  Ahdallah^ 
his  depravity^  vices^  and  intolerable  barba- 
rhies* 


.FTER  the  death  of  Muley  Achmet 
DaLby,  the  fceptrc,  which  the  army  dif- 
pofed  of  at  will,  was  frequently  removed 
from  prince  to  prince  ;  and  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  which^  in  its  birth^  had  fo  often 
been  the  prey  of  fanaticifm,  \^jas  now  at 
the  mercy  of  the  negro  foldiers.  Muley 
BoolFer,  the  fon  of  Muley  Achmet^  who 

Vol.  lit  R  was 
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was  the  immediate  heir  to  the  throne,  firfl: 
prefented  himfelf  as  his  father's  fucceflbr ; 
but  his  party  was  not  fufficiently  powerfuL 
Lena  Coneta,  the  mother  of  Muley  Ab- 
dallah,  an  artful  and  intelligent  princefs, 
knew  fo  well  how  to  gain  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  treated  the  Negroes  with 
fo  much  generofity,  that  her  fbn  was  by 
her  means  procdaimed* 

Muley  Abdallah,  though,  perhaps,  as 
capricious  as,  and  not  lefs  cruel  than,  his 
father,  Muley  Ifhmael,  was  generous  even 
to  excefs.  Six  times  depofed,  and  fix  times 
remounting  the  throne,  in  the  commence* 
ment  of  his  reign  he  \^-as  the  fport  of  for- 
tune, the  viftim  of  his  people*s  fickJenefs, 
and  the  avarice  of  his  loldiers.  Muley 
BiX>ircr,his  nephew,  coatefted  with  him  for 
empire  ;  but  Booffer^s  tole  rclburccs  were  in 
a  Marabout,  held  ia  veneration  by  ^M:ne  fol- 
lowers, w{ioni  the  fpirit  of  fanaticilm  had 
iiienibkd  ;  his  rlictioa  therefore  was  fboQ 
defeated  and  dhpertevi  by  the  Xegroes,  and 
he  was  himulf  :^ke:i,  as  was  the  Ma- 
rabout, who  had  become  his  counfellor, 
rrotec:cr,  a::d  s^vide. 

Muley 
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Muley  Abdallah  pardoned  his  nephew, 
and  granted  him  his  liberty ;  but,  regard^ 
lefs  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Moors,  he 
commanded  the  Marabout  to  be  beheaded, 
and  treated  him  as  an  impoftor ;  for,  faid 
he^  had  this  Marabout  been  really  a  Saint, 
the  fab  re  that  ftruck  at  him  would  have 
been  ed^elefs. 


*o^ 


Muley  Abdallah  afterward  marched 
again  ft  Fez,  which  had  declared  in  favour 
of  Muley  Booffer^  and  laid  fiege  to  the 
city-  It  fuftalned  a  blockade  of  fix  months 
before  it  furrenderedj  and,  irritated  at  the 
obftinacy  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Emperor 
intended  to  have  deftroyed  and  wholly 
crafed  its  foundations.  Remonftrances, 
however,  were  made  to  him,  that  it  had 
been  built  bv  a  defcendant  of  Mahomet, 
and  a  founder  of  the  empire,  and  that  he 
would  expofe  himfelf,  by  fuch  profanation, 
to  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  the  hatred  of 
the  people. 

The  little  religion  Muley  Abdallah  de- 
monftrated,  in  thus  manifcfting  his  inten- 
tion to  deftroy  a  city  con  fee  rated  by  the 
R  2  Moors 
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Moors  to  devotion,  and  the  violent  and  fan<< 
guinary  chamber  his  a£lions  already  had 
announced,  fo  alienated  the  minds  of 
men  that  there  were  indications  of  (edi- 
tion in  various  provinces  of  the  ero* 
pire ;  the  Brebes  of  the  mountains  of 
Tedla  were  the  firft  who  took  up  arms. 
Prompt  and  vindicative,  Muley  Abdallah 
haftily  aflembled  fome  native  Moors  to 
march  and  reduce  thefc  mountaineers, 
without  refledting  that  he  endangered  his 
own  glory,  and  difgufted  his  other  troops 
by  fo  ill-judged  a  feledion« 

Having  attacked  the  mountaineers  at  the 
head  of  twenty- five  thoufand  men,  the 
Emperor  loft  the  half  of  his  army  in  the 
battle,  and  returned  to  Mequinez  to  wreak 
his  vengeance,  and  add  to  the  fliame  of  his 
defeat,  by  odious  exhibitions  of  barbarity^ 
A  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to 
death  on  the  (lighteft  pretext,  himfelf  aiding 
the  murderers.  Defirous  of  (hewing  him  the 
deteftable  abfurdity  and  inhumanity  of  fuch 
adlions,  his  mother  remonftrated,  and  he  re- 
plied —  **  My  fubjeds  have  no  other  right  to 
^\  their  lives  than  that  which  I  think  pro- 
I  **  per 
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**  per  to  leave  them,  nor  have  I  any  other 
**  pleafure  fo  great  as  that  of  killing  them 
*^  myfelf/^  More  abominable  in  cruelty 
than  even  his  predeceflfors  were,  this  Km- 
pefor  feemed  anxious  to  add  to  the  infamy 
of  his  hereditary  ferocity* 

The  tragical  barbarities  of  ^luley  Ah- 
dallah  occafioned  the  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Tcdla  to  revolt ;  and,  proud  of  the 
advantage  they  had  already  gained  againft 
the  monarch,  they  drew  over  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  to  their  party*  Grown 
prudent  by  experience,  and  liflening  to  the 
advice  of  his  mother,  the  Emperor  engaged 
the  Negroes  to  take  part  in  his  meditated 
vengeance,  and,  by  fome  aft s  of  liberality, 
indpced  them  to  forget  the  negleft  with 
which  they  had  been  treated.  He  now 
marched  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoufand 
new- raited  troops,  who  w'erc  followed  by 
as  many  Negoes.  In  July,  1730,  he  ar- 
rived among  the  mountains  of  Tedla,  and 
proceeded  through  a  country  full  of  bram- 
bles and  underwood.  Unfortunately  tliefe 
took  fire  near  his  camp,  and  he  loll  many 
meu,horfes,  and  camels,  witli  all  his  pro* 
R  3  vitions. 
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vifions,  and  was  himfelf  in  danger.  The 
fuperftitious  foldiers  coniidered  this  acci- 
dent as  an  evil  prognoflic,  and  theNegroes, 
who  had  teflified  fome  indications  of  in- 
conftancy,  were  difgufted.  Muley  Abd^« 
lah,  however,  prevented  them  from  aban- 
doning him,  by  promifing  them  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  ducats  (or  upward  of  eighty 
thoufand  pounds  flerlmg)  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign. 

The  army  having  received  a  new  fupply 
of  provifions,  it  once  more  began  its  march, 
in  two  columns,  each  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  other,  thereby  to  furround  the  infur- 
gents.  The  Emperor  who  commanded  the 
van  attacked  them  with  the  greateft  va- 
lour ;  and  the  Negroes,  who  followed,  fe- 
conded  this  aaack  fo  efFedually  that  the 
rebels  were  cut  ofF,^  and  their  country  to- 
tally ravaged.  The  troops  of  Muley  Ab- 
dallah  took  a  vaft  number  of  horfes,  ca- 
mels, herds,  and  flocks,  contenting  them- 
felves  with  killing  the  fheep,  that  they 
might  carry  ofF  the  wool.  The  very  wo- 
men and  children  were  flripped  of  their 
clothing,  and  turned  naked  into  the  coun- 
try j 
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try  ;  but  the  Emperor  gave  them  where- 
with to  cover  their  naked nefs ;  aiid  this 
was  the  firil:  aft  of  humanity  he  had  ever 
been  known  to  perform. 

Muley  Abdallah  paffed  the  remainder  of 
the  campaign  in  the  province  of  Hea, 
where  his  troops  were  Indulged  in  repofe, 
and  whence  he  fent  a  detachment  into  that 
of  Dara.  His  arms  here  were  unfuccefsful; 
the  commander,  who  had  been  fent  o[t  this 
expedition,  brought  hack  to  Mequinez,  to 
which  place  the  king  had  returned,  not 
more  than  the  tenth  part  of  the  forces, 
with  which  he  had  been  entrufled  ;  he 
had  fought  with  equal  prudence  and  va- 
lour, and  was  vanquifhed,  becaufe  over- 
powered by  numbers, 

Muley  Abdallah  bafely  put  this  general 
to  death,  together  with  the  foJdiers  who 
had  returned  with  him,  and  not  only  pre- 
fided  himfelf  a  witnefsof,  but  was  the  chief 
executioner  at,  this  fcene  of  blood.  Per- 
ceiving that  thofe  who  put  thefe  wretches 
to  death  performed  their  tafk  ill,  he  took 
the  fabre  himif  If,  to  fhew  them  the  manner 
R  4.  ts\ 
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in  which  it  ought  to  be  ufed.  Thus  pc« 
ri(hed,  by  the  hand  of  a  vile  executioner, 
called  an  Emperor,  men  who,  in  any  other 
country,  would  have  met  the  rewards  due 
to  their  fervices. 

To  keep  his  fubjeds  bufy,  and  not  give 
them   time   to  refledt  on  his  barbarities, 
Muley  Abdallah  built   new  fortifications 
and  new  walls  at  Mequlnez,  to  fecure  it 
from  the  incurfions  of  the  Brebes.     The 
inhabitants,   be  their  rank    or   condition 
what  it  would,  were  all  obliged  to  ailift  at 
raifing  thefe  wfdb.     At  the  concluiion  of 
the  year  1732,  he  left  this  work  to  march 
againft  the  mountaineers  of  the  environs 
of  Tetuan,  who  gave  tokens  of  infurrec- 
tion,  and  who,  intrenched   among   their 
mountains  and  precipices,  firmly  waited 
his  approach,  without  even  defending  the 
pafles.      Having     imprudently    entangled 
himfelf  in  a  defile  with   thirty  thoufand 
men,  the  Brebes  fuddenly  appeared  on  the 
heights,  and  attacked  the  army  of  the  Em- 
peror with  fo  much  fucccfs  that  it  was  put 
to  the  rout,  and  Muley  Abdallah  could  with 
difficultv  fecure  himfelf  and  a  few  foldiers, 

leaving 
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leaving  his  baggage  the  prey  of  the  vic» 
tors. 

The  fpirit  of  infurreflion  havrnji  fpread 
itfelf  almoft  throughout  the  whole  empire, 
Muley  Abdallah  paffed  the  following  year 
in  the  province  of  Tafilet,  there  to  quell 
a  revolt.     The  fuccefs  of  this  canipaign 
was  by   no   means  profperous;  the  Em- 
peror wanted  not  intrepidity,  but  was  un* 
Ikilful  and  imprudent ;  and,  having  ralhly 
attacked  the  rebels   before   he   had   been 
joined  by  his   whole  army,   he  was  van- 
quifiied,  and  obliged  to  retreat.     As  the 
remainder  of  his  forces  advanced  to  join 
his  army,  he  caufed  their  officers  to  be 
feized,  and  commanded  them  to  be  drag- 
ged by  mules  along  the  road,  that  he  might 
revenge  upon  them  the  difgrace  of  his  own 
imprudence  and  defeat- 

The  mother  of  Muley  Abdallah,  per- 
ceiving (he  had  loft  all  influence  over  the 
mind  of  her  fon,  and  feeing  herfclf  ex- 
pofed  to  his  contempt,  unwilling  longer  to 
be  a  witnefs  of  his  blood* thirfty  a£ls»  alked 
permiflion  to  quit  the  court,  and  go  on  pil- 
grimage 
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grimage  to  Mecca.  The  Emperor,  on  her 
return,  teftified  little  afFedlion  for  this 
princefs,  nor  did  he  fulfil  thofe  duties  pre- 
fcribed  by  propriety  and  cuflom,  after  a 
journey  confecrated  to  religion.  His  mo* 
ther,  however,  fhewed  much  tendernefs 
for  him,  and  prefented  him  with  four 
beautiful  flaves  whom  (he  had  bought, 
hoping,  by  their  means,  to  infpire  him 
with  the  love  of  women,  and  extirpate  an 
unnatural  paflion,  to  which  this  depraved 
wretch  had  addifted  himfelf  This  wor- 
thy mother  continued  to  give  her  fon  ad- 
vice, concerning  his  government ;  but, 
deaf  to  her  counfels,  and  liftening  only 
to  his  own  impetuolity  and  caprice,  he 
wholly  loft  the  afFeftion  of  his  fubjefts. 

That  he  might  the  more  eafily  fubjugate 
the  Negroes,  who,  in  confequence  of  his 
diflipation,  had  become  intraftable,  and 
whofe  avarice  and  ficklenefs  he  dreaded, 
Muley  Abdallah  formed  the  proje<9:  of  cut- 
ting off  their  general,  and  thofe  among 
their  officers  who  moft  influenced  the  rcfo- 
Jutions  of  this  foldiery.  The  fecret,  how- 
ever>  having  been  difcovered  by  the  inter* 

ceptioa 
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ccptton  of  letters,  the  negro  corps,  ever  ia 
arms,  and  confcious  of  its  own  power, 
r£ndered  the  project  of  Muley  Abdallah 
abortive,  by  publicly  depofing  him,  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1734;  and  Muley 
Ali,  one  of  his  brothers,  was  eleftcdin  his 
ftead. 

Being  informed  of  what  were  the  inten- 
tions of  thefe  troops,  Muley  Abdallah  fent 
them  three  hundred  thoufand  ducats,  hoping 
thereby  to  appeafe  them  ;  but  the  Negroes 
received  the  money  in  part  of  payment  of 
what  had  been  promifed,  and  no  way 
changed  their  determination.  The  Em- 
peror then,  as  a  laft  expedient,  fhut  hlmfelf 
up  in  Mequinez,  there  to  defend  himfeif ; 
but,  after  having  made  liis  preparations,  he 
fled  among  the  mountains,  accompanied  by 
fix  hundred  horiemen,  and  left  his  mother, 
his  wives,  and  children,  to  the  mercy  of  his 
enemies. 

From  Mequinez  to  Tarudant,  Muley 
Abdallah  vifited  all  the  mountains,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  which  the  Negroes  were 
held  in  averfion,  and  by  this  means  raifed 

himfeif 
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himfelf  a  party.  Had  he  been  fufceptibie 
of  reflcdtion  and  prudence,  he  might  have 
re-eftabli(hcd  his  power  ;  but,  equally  im-? 
petupus  in  profperity  and  advcrfity,  he  con* 
tinually  adled  with  violence :  the  very 
tribes  that  had  teftified  their  attathment  to 
him  foon  felt  the  caprices  of  his  character, 
and  cruelty ;  he,  with  his  pwn  hands,  ill- 
treating  and  killing  thofe  among  th^n  who 
came  to  make  him  remonftrances :  lb  that, 
at  length,  he  was  detefted  and  execrated  by 
all  the  provinces,  which  no  longer  would 
intereft  themfelves  in  his  behalf. 

Muley  All,  who  was  atTafilet  \yhen  he 
was  called  to  empire,  arrived  at  Mequinez, 
in  October  1735.  The  firft  of  his  cares, 
after  his^  entrance,  was  to  inform  himfelf 
concerning  the  ftate  of  the  treafury,  which 
he  knew  had  been  left  rich  by  his  brother, 
Muley  Achmet  Daiby.  Seeing  it  reduced  to 
a  very  trifle,  he,  avaricious  and  barbarous  like 
his  predeceflbrs,  indulged  his  ferocity  ;  and 
the  mother  of  Muley  Abdallah,  beholding 
one  of  her  own  female  attendants  affafli- 
nated  in  her  arms,  and  fearing  herfelf  to 
fall  the  victim  of  his  fury,  gave  him  fome 

infor- 
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information  concerning  a  part  that  had 
been  concealed,  but  whichj  however,  was  of 
Imall  value. 

Anxious  to  preferve  a  crown,  for  which 
he  was  indebted  to  the  preponderating 
powTF  of  the  Negroes,  this  prince  diftri- 
buted  among  them  all  the  money  that  re- 
mained in  the  treafury ;  and^  without 
forefeeing  the  confecjuences,  further  pro* 
tnifed  them,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  be  able 
to  pay  it,  the  fum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  ducats  I  or  between  fifty  and  fixty 
thoufand  pounds  fterling-,  Hitherto  the 
cities  of  Fez  and  Mequinez,  and  their  de- 
pendencies only,  were  under  the  obedience 
of  Muley  Ali  j  the  remainder  of  the  em- 
pire was  to  be  acquired  by  theT valour  of  the 
Negroes. 

Their  general,  the  fame  whom  Abdallah 
intended  to  have  cut  off,  went,  at  the  head 
of  thirty  thoufand  men,  to  befiege  Mo- 
rocco, took  it  by  aflault,  put  the  garrifon 
to  the  fword,  and  gavq  up  the  city  to  be 
pillaged  by  his  foldiefs*  Aduated  by  re* 
fentment,  this  general  propofed  to  march 

atid 


And  give  battle  to  Muley  Abdallah  him« 
felf;  but,  perceiving  indications  of  irrefo- 
lution  aniong  his  troops,  that  had  fb  often 
experienced  the  capricious  generofity  of 
this  Emperor,  he  was  determined  to  march 
with  his  army  into  the  province  of  Benr- 
Haflen,  whence  it  carried  off  the  flocks 
and  herds,  and  ravaged  the  environs  of  Sal- 
lee  ;  which  place  refuied  to  open  its  gates. 

However  high  the  refentment  of  the 
Negroes  might  be  againft  Muley  Abdallah, 
ftill  their  defire  of  money  foon  made  them 
forget  his  cruelties,  recolleding  only  the 
profufion  of  his  gifts.  Muley  Ali  was 
poor,  and  this  to  them  was  a  feeble  recom- 
mendation; their  general,  who  was  in  the 
interefts  of  the  latter,  infeniibly  loft  the 
confidence  of  his  foldiers.  Influenced  by 
their  own  avidity,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
mother  of  Muley  Abdallah,  who  promifed 
each  man  thirty  ducats  if  they  would  pro- 
claim the  Emperor  once  more,  they,  in 
May,  1736,  depofed  Muley  Ali,  who  had 
for  feme  time  paft  ftupified  himfelf  by  the 
immoderate  ufe  of  the  Achicha,  which  had 

benum- 
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benumbed     his     powers    of    body     and 
mind*. 

Infornied  of  the  reflomtion  of  Muley 
Abdaikh,  Muley  Ali  retreated  in  his  turn 
among  the  neighbouring  mountains  of 
Tremecen,  accompanied  by  his  family,  and 
only  fome  forty  men,  who  refolved  t© 
follow  his  fortunes* 

A  fecond  time  called  to  the  throne, 
Muley  Abdallah  received  at  Teza,  where 
he  then  was,  a  deputation  of  the  officers 
of  the  Negroes,  at  the  head  of  two  thou*- 
fand  men,  to  announce  the  revolution,  and 
cfcort  him  to  Mequinez*  Although  the 
Emperor  treated  this  deputation  with  de* 
monftrations  of  gratitude,  he  ftill  refufed 
to  return  to  Mcquinez,  unlefs  the  Negroes 
would  deliver  up  their  general^  SelSm  Doo* 


*  This  pbiit  greatly  refeinbles  licmp,  atid,  mixed  wkH 
other  drugf,  produces  the  fame  kind  of  intoxi cation  ai 
opium<  Some  of  the  Bloors  take  it  concmually  ;  ic  infpirei 
tlitm  with  ag^peeable  rcrcrici,  and,  though  exceffiv'eljr  heat- 
ings it  benumbs  the  fenfrSi  Iq  fgmc  conRLtutions^  it  read^ri 
ihofc  who  take  It  farioui. 

quelU  ; 
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quelli ;  and  he  then  promifed  to  recom- 
penfe  them  by  a  gift  of  four  hundred 
thoufand  ducats,  (or  upward  of  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  pound  fterling)  which  he 
had  concealed. 

Covetous  as  they  were  of  money,  yet 
the  delivering  up  of  their  general  was  re- 
pugnant to  the  Negroes ;  befide,  they  per- 
ceived that  the  plan  of  Mujey  Abdallah 
was  to  weaken  their  power,  and  no  longer 
to  reniain  dependent  on  thfe  influence 
they  had  acquired  in  the  election  of  Em- 
peror. Selim  Dooquelli,  an  artful  man, 
and  beloved  by  the  foldiers,  was  fo  power- 
ful in  perfuading  them  that  they  did  not 
hefitate  once  more  to  renounce  their  elec- 
tion of  Muley  Abdallah,  and  to  proclaim 
Muley  Mahomet,  Ool  Del  Ariba*.  The 
general  expedited  a  courier  to  the  latter  at 
Tafilet,  and  fent  him  a  detachment  to 
efcorthim  to  Mequinez.  Thus  was  Mu- 
ley Abdallah,  by  his  imprudence,  depofed 


^  That  IS  to  fay,  tBc  fon  of  the  Ariba,  which  was  thft 
family  name  of  the  queen,  his  mother* 

either 
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cithet  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame  Any^ 
on  which  he  was  once  more  ele£ted« 

This   precipitate    proceedings  notwith- 
ftanding^  gave  birth  to  quarrels  among  the 
foldiers,  who  were  not  all  of  the  fame 
npinion.     They  took  to  their  arms»   the 
party  of  Muley  Abdallah  became  vi£lorious, 
and  he  was  a  third  time  proclaimed  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Muley  Mahomet.     The 
latter,  being  then  on  the  road,  found  him- 
felf  obliged  to  flop  at  Old  Fez,  where  he 
was   received   and  treated    as    Emperor; 
Sovereignty,  in  times  fo  perilous,   was  a 
Tcry  precarious  and  temporary  pofleflion^ 
which  depended  entirely  on  the  moment 
and  its  accidents,  on  the  character  of  the 
commanders  and  the  caprices  of  the  foU 
diery. 

The  officers  of  the  Negroes,  having  re- 
inflated  Muley  Abdallah  on  the  throne, 
interefted  themfelves  in  behalf  of  their 
general,  and  obtained  a  promife  of  pardou 
by  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor* s  mo- 
ther;    Selim   Dooquelli,   who  had  taken 

Vol,  IL  S  refuge 
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refuge  in  an  afylum^  left  this  hofpitium 
on  the  word  of  the  Emperor ;  but  he  in- 
formed his  foldiers  of  the  fear  he  had,  that 
he  Ihould  become  "  the  vidim  of  the  de- 
*'  ceit  of  this  fubtle  and  fanguinary  fox, 
^'  who,  faid  he  to  them,  only  wiflies  to  de- 
'*  prive  you  of  your  chief,  that  he  may 
"  deftroy  you  with  the  greater  facility.'* 

His  fears  and  forbodings  were  juflihed 
by  the  event.  Having  been  conduced  to 
Teza,  covered  by  the  cloth  of  the  fanc- 
tuary,  to  which  he  had  fled,  he  proftrated 
himfelf  before  Muley  Abdallah  ;  the  Em- 
peror killed  the  holy  cloth,  that  fi\r  paying 
rcfpedt  to  cuflom,  and  ordered  it  to  be  taken 
from  the  general,  but,  regardlefs  of  the 
afylum  of  religion,  or  his  pledged  faith,  bu- 
ried his  lance  in  his  body,  and  called  for  a 
cup  that  he  might  drink  his  blood.  He  af- 
terward cut  off  the  perfons  attached  to 
this  general,  and  even  his  children,  whom 
he  caufcd  to  be  flrangled  in  his  pref^nce. 

This  thirft:  of  blood,  this  difrcfpedl  of 
his  word,  and  of  the  prejudices  of  the  na- 
tion,   incited  general  indignation  againft 
I  Muley 
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Muley  Abdallah,  Not  only  is  the  fanflu- 
aries  of  their  Saints  confidered,  anjong  the 
Moors,  as  a  certain  afylum,  which  guards 
the  culprit  again  ft  the  firft  efforts  of  au- 
thority, and  yields  him  the  means  of  jufti- 
fying  himfelf,  but  a  like  refped  is  alfo 
paid  to  the  very  habit  of  the  faint,  to  whom 
any  fuch  hofpitium  is  confec  rated.  To 
0,0:  contrary  to  this  cuftom,  to  treat  the 
public  opinion  with  contempt,  and  thus  to 
violate  the  facred  rights  of  the  holy  place 
of  refuge,  was  to  deprive  the  nation  of  all 
protedtion  from  the  power  of  defpotifm ; 
yet  Muley  Abdallah,  acknowledging  no 
other  rule  than  his  arbitrary  will,  took  a 
pleafure  in  contemning  thefe  hofpitiums 
and  their  Marabouts,  for  which  and  wliom 
the  Moors  have  fo  much  veneration,  De- 
firous  of  preventing  the  refentment  which 
his  ill  faith  muft  infpire  among  the  Ne^ 
groes,  the  Emperor  departed  from  Teza 
for  Mequinez,  under  the  pretext  of  pay- 
ing them  the  four  hundred  thoufand  du- 
cats which  they  had  been  promifed.  In 
order  to  gain  time,  and  the  better  to  de- 
ceive the  foldiers,  he  commanded  the  earth 
to  be  dug  up,  in  certain  places  which  he 

S  a  defer ibed 
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defcribedy  and  afFefted  the  utmoft  afto- 
nifhment  when  no  money  was  found* 
Having,  nevcrthelefs,  promifed  to  pay  the 
Negroes  before  he  made  his  entrance  into 
Mequinez,  and  being  arrived  there  with* 
but  the  power  of  fulfilling  his  proroife, 
Muley  Abdallah  knew  not  how  to  a£t. 
The  fum  of  four  hundred  thoufand  du- 
catSy  and  the  gratification  which  had 
been  before  ftipulated  with  his  mother, 
amounted  to  near  two  millions  of  ducats  ; 
all  the  money  he  had  poflefled  had  before 
been  difperfed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fell 
his  arms,  his  horfes,  and  jewels;  but, 
though  this  facrificc  proved  his  defire  to 
pay,  it  did  not  produce  the  quarter  of  the 
fum  he  had  promifed. 

Never  had  Muley  Abdallah  more  need 
of  circumfpeftion,  and  refource  in  his 
own  underftanding,  than  at  this  inftant. 
Secretly  detefted  by  his  foldiers,  who  were 
enamoured  only  of  his  prodigality,  he  had 
the  more  to  dread  from  their  iiiconftancy 
becaufe  that  he  was  at  no  great  diftance 
from  Muley  Mahomet,  and  to  whom  only 
be  had  been  preferred  in  the  hope  of  re* 

Ward« 
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ward.  The  Emperor  once  more  entered 
into  treaty  with  the  Negroes,  and  promifed 
to  pay  them  in  the  fpace  of  two  months, 
while  thefe  foldiers,  on  their  part,  deter* 
mined  to  remain  neuter  during  that  in- 
terval, and  neither  intereft  themfelyes  ia 
his  behalf  nor  in  behalf  of  Muley  Ma- 
homet, who  waB  ihut  up  iti  Fez, 

Thus  we  behold  a  defpotlc  foverelgn 
capitulating  with  his  foldiers  ;  yet,  being 
themfelves  the  inftruments  of  defpotifoi,  it 
is  no  wife  aftonilhing  to  fee  them  fome- 
times  thus  acting  as  arbitrators. 

This  refolution  of  the  Negroes  deter* 
mined  Muley  Abdallah  to  lay  fiege  to  Fez, 
accompanied  by  the  Brebes  of  hij  party* 
The  city  made  a  moft  vigorous  refiftance, 
and  the  fallie?  of  Muley  Mahomet  were 
fo  fuccefsful  that  the  Brebes,  wearied  and 
and  disheartened,  determined  to  raife  the 
fiege. 

The  two  months,  which  the  Negroes 
had  granted  to  Muley  Abdallah,  being  ex- 
pi  rcd^  they  fent  to  demand  their  money, 

S3  as 
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as  a  creditor  fends  to  demand  a  debt. 
The  Emperor  made  excufes,  pleaded  pre- 
fent  circumftances,  and  once  more  paid 
them  with  promiles.  The  Negroes,  whom 
money  alone  might  render  tractable,  now 
recoliefted  all  the  vices  of  Muley  Abdal- 
lah,  his  cruelties,  his  ill  faith,  and  hatred 
to  them  ;  nor  could  they  find  any  being 
fo  odious  as  this  Emperor,  when  he  no 
longer  had  any  thing  to  give. 

The  murmurs  of  this  turbulent  body, 
whofe  refentment  and  ferocity  were 
dreaded  by  Muley  Abdailah,  determined 
him  to  efcape  with  what  he  could  coUedt 
moft  precious,  and  retire  among  the  moun- 
tains, accompanied  by  his  mother,  his 
fon,  and  a  few  loldiers.  Aftoniflied  at  the 
flight  of  the  Emperor,  and  irrefolute  them- 
felves  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
they  ought  to  ndl,  tlie  Negroes,  in  Oftober 
1736,  once  more  named  Muley  Mahomet 
Ool  Del  Ariba,  at  the  folicitations  of  the 
deputies  of  Fez,  who  engaged  to  pay,  in 
behalf  of  this  prince,  the  four  hundred 
thoufand  ducats,  which  had  been  prcfmifed 
them  by  Muley  Abdailah. 

Muley 
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Muley  Mahomet,  dreading  his  brother  as 
a  rival,  and  the  fickleuels  of  the  foldiery, 
ient  an  army,  agahift  Muley  Abdallah, 
among  the  mountains  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge;  but  this  arniy  dared  not  to 
attack  the  Brebes  in  their  faftnefies,  and 
was  impelled  to  retreat.  After  railing  a 
more  numerous  army,  Muicy  Mahomet 
marched  thither  in  perfon,  but  with  no 
better  fuccefs  ;  his  cavalry  being  incapable 
of  a£ting,  among  mountains  and  precipices, 
he  was  obliged  to  renounce  his  enterprize, 
and  to  content  himfelf  with  ravaging  the 
country,  and  deftroying  fome  caftles  in  the 
environs.  His  army,  having  afterward 
been  attacked  by  the  Brebes  in  a  defile,  was 
beaten,  and  thrown  into  diforder.  Muiey 
Mahomet  was  hlmielf  wounded  in  the 
arm,  and  in  danger  of  being  taken,  having 
fought  perfonally,  and  with  great  valour. 

After  thefe  acts  of  hoflillty,  the  Negroes, 
much  more  occupied  concerning  their  own 
interefts  than  the  maintenance  of  the  {ovc- 
reign  power,  began  to  make  r^monfl: ranees 
concerning  the  four  hundred  thonfand 
ducats,  which  the  deputies  of  Fez  had 
S  4  under- 
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undertaken  to  pay ;  the  latter  having  eluded 
the  payment  of  this  fum,  the  ibldiers  no 
longer  could  diffemble  their  refentment. 
Thefe  reftlefs  and  avaricious  troops  indi- 
cated fo  much  mdifFerence  concerning 
Muley  Mahomet,  that  this  prince,  who  was 
mild,  juft,  and  the  enemy  of  tyranny,  was 
on  the  eve  of  laying  down  his  authority 
voluntarily,  that  he  might  no  longer  fub-» 
jeft  himfelf  to  the  phantafies  of  thefe 
forces ♦•  The  Negroes,  perceiving  the  {o^ 
vereign  they  had  chofen  poflefled  not  that 
fpirit  of  vexation  which  alone  might  gra- 
tify their  rapacity,  fuddenly  ftripped  him 
of  the  authority  they  had  beftowed,  and, 
in  1738,  named  his  brother,  Muley  Zin 
Lahabdin,  as  his  fucceffor. 

The  reign  of  Muley  Zin  was  but  mo- 
mentary,    Muley  Abdallah,  who  had  gone 


•  This  prince  has  been  dead  about  ten  years ;  he  lired 
like  a  private  man  near  Mequinez,  where  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  acquainted  with  him  and  his  fons.  Like 
the  princes  of  the  Arabs,  they  fupportcd  themfelvcs  on  the 
revenues  of  their  lands,  flocks,  and  herds.  They  were  vtry 
polite,  and  exceedingly  affable  in  fociety. 

toward 
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toward  Morocco,  where  he  h:^d  made  him' 
felf  a  powerful  party,  was  a  fourth  time 
proclaimed  Emptror  by  the  provinces  of 
the  South,  that  had  taken  arms  to  coua- 
tera£t  the  power  of  the  Negroes,  Made 
wife  by  the  viclflltudes  of  fortune,  to 
which  he  had  been  expofcd  by  his  own 
vices  and  diflipations,  and  by  the  avidity 
and  inconftancy  of  his  troops,  the  Em- 
peror felt  the  ncceflity  of  weakening  theft 
infolent  Negroes,  who  difpofed  of  empire  at 
their  pleafure. 

He  long  remained  encamped  under 
Moijnt  Atlas  with  an  army  of  Brebes,  fup- 
pofing  that  the  Negroes  would  march  te 
attack  him,  and  intending  there  to  give 
them  battle :  but,  finding  this  project  did 
not  fucceed,  he  began  his  march  for  Me* 
quinez^  where,  on  his  arrival,  his  eIe£tioa 
was  confirmed.  The  Negroes  had  con- 
fen  ted  to  this,  becaufe  they  perceived  no 
better  means  of  afting;  they,  neverthelefs, 
did  not  behold  with  pleafure  a  monarch  on 
the  throne,  who,  prodigal  as  he  had  been 
in  his  gifts,  had  yet  fo  often  deceived  them^ 
and  who,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  promifes 
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pledged,  had  facrificed  their  general  and 
principal  chiefs  to  his  policy  and  his  ven- 
geance ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  diilemble 
their  difcontent. 

As  the  avarice  of  thefe  troops  favoured 
the  intrigues  of  all  thofe  who  afpired  to  fo- 
vereign  power,  the  fecret  diffatisfa£tion  of 
the  Negroes  foon  found  aR  opportunity  of 
making  itfelf  manifeft.  The  nnother  of  Mu- 
ley  Muftadi,  who  clandeftinely  negotiated 
witfi  their  general,  fo  well  fucceeded  that 
fhe  difpofed  them  to  favour  her  feu,  who, 
in  1740,  was  proclaimed  Emperor,  and 
Miiley  Abdallah  was  once  more  obliged  to 
retire  among  the  mountains.  Such  and  fo 
inceflant  were  thefe  revolutions ;  for,  as  they 
depended  on  the  cupidity  and  inconftancy 
of  an  armed  mob,  thefe  raifed  up  Empe-r 
rors  and  pulled  them  down,  almoft  in  the 
fame  moment. 

Muley  Mufladi,  unwilling  to  depend  on 
the  caprice  of  his  foidiers,  thought  he 
afted  wifely  in  uniting  himfelf  with  the 
province  of  Beni-Haffen,  and  with  the 
Bafhaw  of  Tangiers,  who  governed  that 

of 
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of  Garb.  This  alliance^  by  which  a 
union  was  again  effeded  between  all  the 
north  of  the  empire,  infpired  the  troops 
with  jealoufy ;  and,  that  they  might  not 
give  Muley  Muftadi  time  Sufficient  to 
ilrengthen  his  party,  they  ouce  more  re- 
called Muley  Abdaliah, 

Muley  Muftadi,  however,  was  not  de* 
pofed  with  the  tpme  eale  as  his  prtrdecef- 
fors  had  been.  Each  party  maintained  aud 
defended  his  election  by  the  force  of  arms. 
Various  aftioiis  happened  between  the  two 
armies,  and  many  fell  on  both  fides-  At 
length,  Muley  Abdallah,  fuppoited  by  the 
Negroes^  the  Ludaya,  and  the  moft  war- 
like tribes,  was  viftorious  over  the  factions 
of  the  two  provinces,  which,  powerful  as 
they  were,  i  ould  not  withftand  an  army 
compofed  of  foldiers  inured  to  wan  Mu- 
ley Muftadi,  on  his  part,  without  wholly 
renouncing  empire,  thought  proper  to  re- 
tire to  Arzilla,  where  he  carried  on  a  con- 
fide rable  commerce  in  grain  with  the  Spa^ 
ni^rds. 


The 
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The  empire  at  this  time  was,  for  a 
ihort  ipace,  divided  between  Mulcy  Muf^ 
tadi  and  Muley  Abdallah  ;  the  latter,  de- 
firous  of  obliging  his  brother  wholly  to 
abdicate  the  throne,  marched  with  an 
army  to  poffefs-  himfelf  of  Tangiers,  and 
to  cut  off  the  Bafiiaw,  Achmet  Ben  Ali, 
who  was  governer  of  the  city,  and  who 
fuflained  Muley  Muftadi,  by  his  credit,  his 
money,  and  his  troops.  The  Bafhaw  hav- 
ing been  killed  iii  battle,  the  city  was 
taken,  and  his  palace  was  pillaged ;  but 
his  Ton,  Mahomet  Ben  Achmet,  had  tinoe 
to  efcape  to  Gibralter,  whither  he  carried 
all  his  wealth. 

Muley  Muftadi  profited  by  this  momen- 
tary diverfion  to  go  and  ravage  the  en- 
virons of  Fez.  On  his  return  from  this 
expedition,  he  was  attacked  near  Alcaflar  by 
Muley  Abdallah,  and,  having  been  deferted 
in  the  battle  by  a  part  of  his  forces,  he 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  retreat  to  Sallee, 
where,  notwithftanding  his  defeat,  he  was 
received  and  acknowledged  Emperor. 

The 
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The  town  of  Rabat,  which  is  only  fe- 
parated  from  Sallee  by  a'  river,  having  rc- 
fufed  to  own  his  authority,  a  civil  war  aroi^ 
between  the  two  places,  which  bng  coiUi- 
nued,  and  which  was  equally  ruinous  to 
both  by  the  facility  they  mutually  had  to 
injure  each  other.  Sallee  and  Rabat,  hav- 
ing become  feudatory  towns  of  the  empire, 
under  Muley  Ifhmael,  formed  at  that  time 
a  kind  of  republic,  under  a  municipal  go- 
rernment :  reftored  to  the  monarchy,  they 
might,  by  their  wealth,  and  the  charader 
of  their  inhabirants,  favour  the  fadious 
4hat  drilraded  the  empire. 

Muley  Muftadi,  for  fourteen  months, 
befiegcd  Rabat ;  but,  finding  himfelf  un- 
able to  take  the  place,  he  retired  to  Tedla, 
Tvhere  he  was  arrefted  and  put  in  chains 
hy  the  Brebes,  of  the  party  of  Muley  Ab- 
dalhh.  The  Brebes  of  the  cafile  of  Oor- 
dega  carried  him  off  in  the  night,  and 
traniported  him  into  the  hofpitium  of 
5idi  El  Mati,  a  facred  afylum,  the  faints 
of  which  family  had  inherited  the  venera- 
ration  of  the  people.  Sidi  EI  Mati  efcorted 
Muley  Muftadi  to  Sallee,  where  the  Ba- 
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fhaw,  Fetiis,  received  him  with  jfb  mtich 
the  more  eagernefs  mafmuch  as  that  town^ 
devoted  to  this  prince,  was  totally  averfe  to 
Muley  Abdallah. 

Muley  Muftadi,  however,  finding  that 
he  was  incapable  of  refifting  the  fadion 
of  the  Negroes,  or  of  reftoring  tranquillity 
to  an  empire  ever  in  revolt,  renounced  the 
throne,  and  once  more  went  to  Arzilla, 
where  he  lived  like  a  private  perfon,  and 
continued  to  trade  with  Europe. 

Muley  Abdallah  thus,  at  length,  was  for 
the  fixth  time,  mafter  of  the  empire,  and 
the  Negroes,  enfeebled  by  fo  many  divi- 
sions, became  lefs  infolent  in  proportion  as 
there  were  fewer  candidates  for  fovereign 
power ;  befide,  it  was  no  longer  poffible  to 
fet  up  the  crown  to  the  beft  bidder,  or  to 
gratify  the  avarice  of  the  foldiers,  becaufe 
of  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  treafury,  and 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  contributions 
might  any  longer  be  raifed  in  the  pro- 
vinces, which  had  been  entirely  laid  defo- 
late  by  fuch  a  fucceffion  of  revolutions. 

Become 
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Become  more  prudent  and  circumfpca 
by  experience,  and  full  of  refcntm^Rt 
agalnft  the  Negroes,  the  i  .conftaiuy  of 
whom  he  had  fo  often  experienced,  Muley 
Abdallah  determined  to  fupprefs  this  auda- 
cious foldiery,  from  whofe  aid  he  had  no* 
thing  more  to  hope,  and  from  whofe  info- 
lence  he  had  every  thing  to  fear.  He  art* 
fully  took  every  occafion  to  involve  the 
Negroes  in  quarrels  with  the  moun- 
taineers, and,  by  his  fee  ret  intrigues,  en- 
deavoured to  render  them  odious  to  all  the 
provinces.  Under  the  pretence  of  forced 
contributions,  the  amount  of  which  he 
was  to  receive,  he  often  fet  the  Negroes  at 
variance  with  the  Brebes,  by  whom  they 
were  held  in  abhorrence  ;  keeping  up  a 
correfpondence  with  thefe  mountaineers, 
the  Emperor  himfclf  would  fend  faithful 
troops,  that  the  Negroes  might  be  put  be- 
tween two  fires,  and  thus  facrificed  to  the 
public  hatred,  his  private  vcngearxe,  and  his 
future  repofe.  By  fuch  a<Ss  of  barbarous 
policy,  which  had,  in  fome  fortj  become 
neceffary,  in  confcquence  of  the  avarice, 
ficklenefs,  and  preponderance  of  the  Ne- 
groes, thefe  turbulent  forces,  that  had  fo 
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often  put  up  the  empire  at  audiony  loft 
that  afcendancy  they  had  acquired. 

The  Negroes  being  thus  reduced,  the 
Emperor  recovered  his  power,  and  the  em« 
pire  a  part  of  its  tranquillity.  Muley  Ab- 
dallah  was  firmly  eftablifhed  on  the  throne, 
and  remained  thus  in  peaceable  pofleflion 
till  his  death.  Yet  did  not  all  the  varieties 
of  fortune  he  had  felt  make  any  change 
in  the  manners  of  this  Moor ;  he  (till  pre* 
ferved  the  fanguinary  and  cruel  chara£ler 
he  from  the  firft  had  teftified,  and  ftill  in- 
fpircd  no  other  fentiments  than  thofe  of 
fear  and  terror.  Ingenious  in  refining  on 
barbarity,  not  a  week  pafled,  perhaps  not  a 
day,  that  did  not  behold  fome  one  immo- 
lated to  his  cholcr,  or  his  caprice. 

It  muft,  not  with  (landing,  be  acknow- 
ledged that,  cruel  and  frantic  as  were  the 
adls  which  difgraced  his  reign,  he  ftill  gave 
tokens  of  fome  principles  of  equity  and 
difintereftednefs,  which,  though  they  can- 
not excufe,  feem,  in  fome  degree,  to  foften 
his  ferocity.  When  any  Moor  whatever  had 
committed  a  crime,  Muley  Abdallah  caufed 

him 
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him  tobepunifhed  with  the  utmofl  feve- 
rity,  without  feizing  on  his  wealth.  An 
Alcaid,  after  having  been  impriloned  and 
condemded  to  death,  offered  to  give  him  his 
riches,  which  were  very  confiderable,  would 
he  only  grant  him  liis  life.  **  Thy  riches/* 
anfwered  the  Emperor,  *'  belong  to  thy 
'*  children,  who  are  not  guilty;  but,  as 
"  thou  art^  it  is  but  juft  that  thou  fhouldeil 
*•  perlih /• 

Muley  Abdallah  having,  at  length,  fup- 
preflfed  thofe  revolutions,  by  which  his 
reign  had  fo  often  been  difturbed,  he  al- 
ternately made  Mequinez  and  Morocco  liis 
places  qf  refidence,  that  he  might  occafion- 
ally  be  prefent  at  each  boundary  of  his  em* 
pire,  and  overawe,  with  the  greater  eafe^  the 
provinces,  whofe  inconftnncy  lie  feared, 
lie  afterward  commanded  the  palace,  called 
Arbiba,  to  be  built  near  New  Fez,  in 
which  he  paflcd  the  latter  years  of  his 
life^ 

Heir  to  all  the  caprices  and  bar bari ties 

of  Muley  Ifhmael,  he  neither  poffeffed  his 
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prudence  nor  his  policy.  Mort  generous 
than  his  father,  and  lefs  a  flave  to  the  pre- 
judices of  his  religion,  he  did  not  refem- 
ble  him  in  his  diflike  of  Europeans :  he 
foon  concluded  treaties  of  peace  with  the 
Englifli  and  the  Dutch,  who,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century,  enjoyed 
almofl  the  exclufive  commerce  of  Eu- 
rope ;  the  confidence  of  foreign  powers, 
uctder  his  reign,  was  fo  far  eflablifhed 
that  feveral  commercial  houfcs  were  fettled 
at  Tetuan,  Sallee,  SafR,  and  Santa. Cruz; 
and  the  merchants,  as  well  as  the  (hips  of 
nations  that  were  not  at  peace  with  the 
empire  of  Morocco,  there  enjoyed  all  the 
rights  and  good  faith  of  afylum. 

After  the  example  of  his  father,  Muley 
Abdallah  employed  the  flaves,  whom  the 
fate  of  battles  gave  into  the  power  of  his 
corfairs,  on  the  public  works ;  and,  though 
he  treated  them  with  barbarous  rigour, 
cbaftifmg  and  putting  them  to  death  on 
the  flightcft  pretence,  he  ftill  held  it  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  humanity  to  re- 
fufe  their  being  redeemed ;  many  of  them 
were  releafed  under  his  reign,  and  thus, 

amidfl 
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amidft  the  moft  exceflive  cruelties,  did 
he  feem  to  be  imprefled  with  fome  fen* 
timents  of  humanity  and  juflice. 

The  plague,  which  had  laid  wafte  the 
ftates  of  Morocco,  under  the  reign  of  Mu- 
ley  Iflimael,  again  committed  new  ravages 
under  that  of  Muley  Abdallah,  and  made 
its  appearance  in  1752*  being  communi- 
cated to  the  Moors  from  Algiers  and  Tunis, 
whither  it  had  been  brought  from  Tur- 
key*. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Muley  Abdallah,  in    1732,  that 


•  The  pkgue  was  almoft  genera!  ia  Turkey  m  iHe  year 
\*l%i%  and  Con^landnoptc  lod  a  third  of  its  mhabitantSt 
The  ravages  of  this  fcourge  of  man  were,  in  fonfie  degree, 
foretold  by  the  old  people,  who,  feeing  the  <^\]aDtlty  of 
fnow  that  fell  in  the  winter  of  17^0  and  1751,  foreboded, 
from  experience^  that  the  plague  would  become  Tery  fatal. 
Their  prophecy  was  juftificd  by  the  event,  though  it  had  bjr 
many  been  regarded  as  vague  and  idle.  It  might  happen 
that  the  nitrous  particlei,  with  which  the  air  was  impreg*' 
Rated,  increafed  the  fermentacion  of  the  blood,  and  nn* 
dered  the  contagion  more  quick  and  poifonous,  1  have 
allowed  myfclf  to  write  tbi$  note,  which,  perhapi,  may 
dcfenfe  indulgence  from  the  accurate  obfcrvettof  oature. 
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the  Duke  de  Riperda,  renowned  for  his 
high  rank  and  adventures,  pafled  over  to 
the  court  of  Morocco.  Bom  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Groningen,  and  become  miniftcr 
of  Spain,  under  Philip  V.,  this  Duke,  after 
his  difgrace,  was  expofed  for  a  time  to  nu- 
merous  viciffitudes  of  fortune.  After 
efcaping  from  Segovia,  where  he  was  im- 
prifoned,  he  went  to  England  and  Hol- 
land;  his  refllefs  and  turbulent  temper 
made  him  liflen  to  the  infligations  of  the 
Alcaid,  Perez,  who,  at  that  time,  refided 
as  ambaffador  at  the  Hague,  and  turn  his 
thoughts  toward  Morocco. 

Full  of  animofity  agaiiift  the  court  of 
Madrid,  the  Duke  formed  the  project  of 
befieging  Ccuta,  thinking  he  (hould  there- 
by involve  the  court  of  Morocco  in  his  re- 
fentment.  He  met  a  very  kind  reception 
from  Muley  Abdallah;  but  the  ftates  of 
the  Emperor  being  conftantly  a  prey  to  re- 
volutions, and  he  himfelf  inconfiftent, 
the  Duke  went  to  Tetuan,  and  made 
that  the  place  of.  hU  refidence. 

Here 
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Here  he  formed  various  projects  to  diffi- 
pate  his  wearincfs,  and  an j mate  the  Moors 
agaiiifl  Spain ;  but  his  motives  of  refent- 
ment,  and  plans  of  revenge,  were  wholly 
inefFeitual  at  a  court  which  never  aded 
from  any  fixed  lyflem,  and  Avhlch  was  It* 
felf  too  much  divided  to  concern  itfelf 
with  foreign  interefts*  By  nature  turbu- 
lent, the  Duke  afterward  entered  into  the 
projeds  of  Baron  Neuhof^  who,  under  the 
name  of  Theodore^  was  for  a  moment  king 
of  Corfica. 

Defirous  of  prevailing  on  the  court  of 
Morocco  to  unite  itfelf  with  the  people  of 
Tunis,  who  were  difpofed  to  give  aid  to 
this  fifing  kingdom,  he  made  many  jour- 
nies  to  the  court  at  Mequinex,  w^here  his 
plan  appeared  to  be  approved;  but  he  was 
amufed  only  with  hopes,  in  order  to  obtain 
preftnts,  and  his  political  views  were  very 
little  regarded.  It  is  not,  however,  true 
that  the  Duke  de  Riperda  became  a  profe^ 
lyte  to  Mahometanifm ;  nor  did  he  ever 
command  the  armies  of  Morocco,  as  fome 
WTiters  have  affirmed.  Some  Moors  of 
the  country,  who  were  particularly  ac- 
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quainted  with  him,  have  aiTured  me  that 
he  ended  his  life  and  romantic  adventures 
at  Tetuan,  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
1737,  without  either  changing  his  drefs 
or  his  religion, 

Muley  Abdallah  having  pafTed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  one  continued 
agitation,  never,  during  the  firft  years  of 
his  reign,  tafting  repofe,  it  may  be  that 
this  erratic  and  troublefome  life  might  con* 
tribute  to  the  brutal  ferocityof  his  character, 
and  to  that  depravation  of  manners  which 
made  him  contemned  by  his  fubjeds.  His 
whole  pofterity  confifted  but  of  two  male 
children;  the  eldeft  having  died  in  the 
caftle  of  Rabat,  while  heading  his  father's 
party  againft  Muley  Muftadi,  there  only 
remained  Sidi  Mahomet,  the  prefent  reign- 
ing Emperor. 

This  circumftance  prevented  the  divi- 
fions,  which  always  arife  on  the  death  of  an 
Emperor,  to  obtain  the  fucceffion ;  for,  as  the 
rights  of  feniority  and  birth  are  not  fufEci- 
ently  eftablifhed  to  give  unequivocal  claim, 
all  the  fons  of  the  late  fovereign,  anxious  to 
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poffefs  a  crown,  form  parties ;  and  the  em- 
pire becomes  the  inheritance  of  him  who 
is  the  flrongeft  and  moft  wealthy. 

Sidi  Mahomet,  defirous  of  fixing  the 
public  opinion  concerning  hirafelf  and  ac- 
cuftoming  the  people  to  obedience^  ob* 
tained  from  his  father  the  government  of 
Saffi,  where  he  paffed  a  part  of  his  youth. 
Several  European  merchants  had  fettled  m 
this  city,  which,  at  that  time^  was  the 
moft  commercial  on  the  whole  coaft ;  and 
this  prince,  who  was  exceedingly  eafy  of 
accefs,  and  whofe  views  were  equally  to 
employ  his  time  agreeably  and  to  gain  va- 
luable uiformation,  frequently  converfed 
with  thefe  merchants  concerning  the  cuf- 
toms  of  Europe,  the  commerce  of  its  na- 
tions, their  taxes,  and  their  mode  of  admi- 
niftration.  At  this  time  it  was  that  Sidi 
Alahomet  acquired  thofe  general,  vagucp 
and  imperfect  ideas,  which  fince  have  un- 
folded themfelves  during  the  courfe  of  his 
reign,  and  which  have  given  Europeans  aa 
advantageous  opinion  of  his  abilities.  Thefe 
are,  perhaps,  held  in  higher  con  ft  deration 
among  foreign  nations  than  in  his  own 
T  4  em^Vtt.^ 
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empire,  where,  however,  the  beft  judg6^ 
ment  may  be  formed  of  his  principles,  by 
an  aftual  view  of  their  confequences. 

Defirous  of  (hewing  himfelf  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  Sidi  Mahomet, 
while  prince,  pretended  it  was  ncceffary 
he  fhould  journey  through  them,  in  order 
to  make  the  fovereign  authority  refpec- 
table,  which  authority  he  infenfibly  appro- 
priated to  himfelf :  he  traverfed  thofe  of 
Duquella,  Tedla,  and  Temfena,  where  he 
levied  many  contributions,  to  his  own 
profit,  with  a  high  hand.  At  his  return, 
his  father,  who  had  retired  to  Fez,  eiv 
trufted  him  with  the  government  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  there  he  refided  with  one  of  his 
coufins,  Muley  Dris,an  enliglitened  prince, 
who,  in  the  firft  advances  of  Sidi  Mahomet 
toward  empire,  aided  him  by  his  advice  and 
abilities. 

Of  all  the  princes  who  had  difputed  fo- 
vereign power  with  Muley  Abdallah,  Mu- 
ley Muftadi  Was  the  only  one  who,  when- 
ever his  brother  (hould  die,  might  raife  an 
infurreflion  in  the  provinces  of  the  North. 
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Sidl  Mahomet,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fucli 
attempts,  fent  him  notice  to  quit  Arzilla^ 
and  to  go  and  refide  at  Fez,  where  he,  a 
fhort  time  after^  died. 

The  better  to  eft^ibllfh  his  autliority  in 
the  north  of  the  emphe,  Sidl  Mahomet 
left  Morocco,  in  17551  accompanied  by  an 
army,  and  pre  fen  ted  himfelf,  during  the 
month  of  Auguft,  before  Rabat  andSallee^ 
which  places,  fmce  the  reign  of  Muley  Ifli- 
mael,  had  been  governed  by  a  fpecial  admi-* 
niflration  of  their  own,  and  formed  a  kind 
of  republic.  This  regency^  though  feuda- 
tory to  the  empire,  appeared  to  prefcribe 
limits  to  the  fovereign  authority.  The  in- 
habitants of  thefe  combined  to wns^  known 
by  the  name  of  Saletines,  or-Sallee  [rovers, 
fitted  out  corfairs  at  their  own  expence, 
and  %vere  in  poiTefnon  of  the  gains  of  pi- 
racy, and  the  advantages  of  commerce^ 
which,  by  the  fituation  of  thofe  towns  oa 
the  fea  (bore,  and  the  induftry  of  the  peo- 
ple, had  become  confiderable. 

The  wealth  and  independence  of  thefe 
two    cities    afforded    motives    fufficiently 

powe  ful 


powerful  to  enflame  the  am]bition  of  the 
pnnce,  covetous  as  he  was  of  riches,  and  de- 
firous  of  empire.  Sidi  Mahomet  had  further 
caufe  of  enmity  againfl  thefe  places,  arifing 
from  the  wavering  ftate  in  which  they  rcr 
snained  during  the  revolutions  that  had  dif- 
turbcd  the  reign  of  his  father.  This  was 
remembered  with  rancour  by  the  prince, 
«Qd  thus  had  the  recollection  of  the  wealth 
ihty  contained,  their  independence,  and 
the  part  they  had  taken  in  behalf  of  Mu* 
^y  Mufladi,  long  excited  his  avidity  and 
his  refentment. 

Rabat  and  Sallee,  though  united  by  a 
confederation,  which  fituation,  mutual 
convenience,  and  contiguity,  rendered  ne- 
cefiary^  were,  neverthelefs^  difturbed  by 
that  ipirit  of  reflleflhefs  fo  natural  to  the 
Moors,  and  by  a  diverfity  of  interefts, 
which  were  continual  and  unceafing  caufes 
of  quarrels  and  difleniions.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  Sidi  Mahomet,  however,  they 
united  their  forces,  and  refolved  to  refufc 
entrance  to  the  prince. 
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Rabat|  faithful  to  its  engagements,  oH- 
ftiifately  defended  its  walls;  but  the  Ba- 
fhaw,  Fenis,  who  commanded  at  Sallce^ 
defirous  of  obtaining  the  favours  of  the 
prince>  and  by  his  fubmilTmn  of  conferring 
an  obligation  on  Sidi  Mahomet,  zs  he  had 
before  done  on  Muley  Muftadi,  repaired,  in 
company  with  the  principal  men  of  the 
city,  to  the  camp  of  the  prince,  on  thie  26th 
of  Auguft,  there  to  fupplicate  for  clemency 
and  reward*  Sidi  Mahomet  pardoned  the 
Bafhaw,  Fenis,  and  fei)t  him  back  ex- 
ceedingly well  fatisfied,  but,  fome  time 
after,  took  an  opportunity  to  efFe£l  his  de- 
ilruftion,  and  had  him  ftoned  to  death  ia 
bis  pre  fence* 

After  the  reduftion  of  the  city  of  Sallec, 
jhat  of  Rabat,  which  found  a  difficulty 
of  preventing  communication  by  the  river, 
was  alfo  obliged  to  fubmit*  Sidi  Mahomet 
imprifoned  the  principal  perfons  in  the  go- 
vernment, behaved  to  them  like  a  haughty 
vidor,  and  obliged  them  to  pay  heavy  con- 
tribution s<  One  of  the  inhabitants,  whofe 
name  was  Mifteri,  exceedingly  wealthy^ 
and  at  the  head  of  the  confederants«  en* 
2  gagcJ 
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gaged  to  fupply  the  place  witH  food  himfelf 
during  a  year  ;  but  the  brother  of  this  re- 
publican betrayed  him  to  the  prince,  whom 
he  informed  of  the  flate  of  the  place. 
MiAeri  was  ftripped  of  his  property,  as  a 
punilhment  for  his  firm  refinance ;  and  his 
brother  was  made  governor  of  Rabat,  as 
a  reward  for  his  treachery. 

All  the  inhc;bitants  of  the  city  were 
made  to  feel  the  refentment  of  the 
prince.  Three  merchant's  houfes,  two 
French,  one  Engli(h,  and  a  Spanifh  con- 
vent, were  not  excepted.  The  monks, 
who  had  no  property,  were  made  flaves, 
and  where  afterward  ranfomed.  The 
merchants  themfelves  were  not  releafed 
till  each  of  them  had  firft  paid  ten  thou- 
fand  piaftres,  and  thefc  were  paid  in 
cfFefts,  which  were  eftimated  at  fo  low  a 
price  that  their  ranfom  amounted  to  double 
the  fum.  The  Englifh  merchant,  for 
having  fold  gunpowder  to  Muley  Muftadi, 
was  treated  with  ftill  greater  rigour  ;  and, 
after  having  been  expofed  to  various  humi- 
liations and  violences,  hung  himfelf  in  de- 
fpair.     The  taking  of  Rabat  and  Sallce 
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expofed  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  two  pla- 
ces  to  very  confiderablc  impofitions^  but 
coft  none  of  thenn  their  lives,  the  BafhaWj 
Fen  IS,  alone  excepted,  who  was  put  to  death 
fonie  time  afterward,  and  who  was  the  fole 
vidtim  the  prince  appears  to  have  facrliiced 
to  his  refentment.  Perhaps  this  is  the  only 
aft  of  cruelty  with  which  he  can  be  re* 
preached;  and,  for  the  commifiion  of 
which,  he  has  himfelf  teflified  his  repen- 
tance. 

By  that  con  tradition  which  is  eltlicr 
natural  to  man,  to  the  charader  of  this 
prince^  or,  perhaps,  to  arbitrary  power, 
Sidi  Mahomet  chaflifed  Sal  lee  for  having 
received,  and  Rabat  for  not  having  re- 
ceived, Muley  Muftadi,  He,  with  greater 
reafon^  reproached  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  place  for  their  conduft  toward  hl> 
brother,  whom  they  had  befieged  atid  al- 
moft  ftarved  to  death,  in  the  caftle  w^here 
he  had  (liut  himfelf  up,  when  defending  the 
rights  and  intereft^s  of  Iiis  father,  Muley 
Abdallah, 
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After  having  fubjeded  the  cities  of  Ra* 
bat  aiid  Sallee,  Sidi  Mahorpet  inarched  into 
the  North  of  the  empire,  where  he  obliged 
the  Alcaid,  Lucas,  Grovernor  of  Tetuan, 
to  render  up  an  account  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion»  This  Alcaid^  who  had  taken  advan* 
tage  of  the  diftance  of  the  court,  and  the 
feeblenefs  of  the  government,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Muley  Abdallah,  to 
extend  his  own  authority,  was  flripped  of 
his  property  and  power* 

Sidi  Mahomet  reformed  various  abufes 
during  the  life  of  his  father,  with  whom 
he  almoft  divided  the  empire,  till,  at  lafV, 
Muley  Abdallah,  worn  out  by  age,  and  flili 
more  by  the  troubles  he  had  met  with 
during  his  reign,  died  on  the  12th  of  No- 
vember, 1757,  in  his  palace  at  Fez,  where 
he  had  only  preferved  the  fliadow  of  au- 
thority. 

Expofed  as  he  was  himfelf,  in  the  firft 
years  of  his  reign,  to  all  the  caprices  of 
fortune,  and  as  his  fubjefts  were  to  all  thofc 
of  his  own  temper,  this  Emperor  ftill  had 
feme  good  qualities,,  which  were  clouded  by 
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a  much  greater  number  of  vices.  HepoJ^ 
fefled  courage,  judgment,  and  genercfity; 
but  was  violent,  languinary^  and  addi^ed 
to  drunkennefs,  and  to  a  depraved  and  iii* 
famous  vice,  which  he  made  fafliionable 
at  his  court.  The  feiocity  of  his  cha- 
raiSer  feemed  to  be  the  confequence  of  an 
atrabilarious  conftitution,  and  which  dii^ 
played  itfelf  periodically,  occafioned,  per- 
haps, by  the  greater  or  lefs  agitation  of 
the  blood. 

He  one  day  made  a  prefent  of  two  thou- 
sand ducats  to  a  confidential  domeflic,  aa4 
advifed  him  to  go  and  live  far  from  his 
pre  fence,  tliat  he  might  not  be  expo  fed  to 
the  efFefts  of  his  fury,  Tlie  attachment 
to  hiy  mafter  was  fo  great  that  the  fervant 
refufed,  and,  in  one  of  his  barbarous  fits^ 
Muley  Abdallah  fhot  this  faithful  fervant, 
reproachhig  him  with  his  folly  for  not  hav- 
ing left  him  as  he  had  btcn  advifed« 

As  he  was  pafling  the  river  of  Beth  on 
horfeback,  at  the  place  where  it  falls  into 
the  Seboo,  the  Emperor  was  in  danger  of 
being  drowned,  when  one  of  hiii  Negroes 
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ran  to  his  fuccour  and  preferved  his  life. 
The  flavc  congratulated  himfelf  for  hav- 
ing faved  his  mafter,  when  the  Emperor^ 
drav^ing  his  fabre  clave  him  down,  and  ex- 
claimed, **  Here  is  an  infidel !  To  fuppofe 
♦^  that  he  had  faved  me  !  As  if  God  flood 
♦*  in  need  of  his  intervention  to  fave  a 
**fharif/* 

Without  publicly  neglcftirtg  the  fites 
of  the  law,  Muley  Abdallah  paid  little  re- 
fpeft  to  popular  prejudices,  and  put  to 
death  feveral  Moors,  whofe  fandity  had 
been  held  in  veneration.  He  one  day 
killed  two  Marabouts,  who  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  ef  Tunis,  and  who  in-* 
formed  him  they  were  faints.  *•  You 
**  faints  r*  faid  the  Emperor.  "  You  afe 
**  no  faints.  You  are  impoftors,  who, 
**  abufing  the  credulity  of  the  people^ 
"  come  here  as  fpies.**  After  which  he 
fired  a  mufket  at  each,  and  laid  them  dead 
at  his  feet. 

A  faint,  revered  throughout  the  country, 
having  come  to  the  court  of  this  prince  to 
remonftratc  to  him  concerning  his  mode  of 
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life,  fo  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Mahomet, 
faid  to  the  Emperor  :  **  The  prophet  him- 
**  felf  has  ordained  me  to  come,  on  his  part, 
**  and  fpeak  to  thee  thus  ^— And  did  the 
**  prophet  tell  thee  in  what  manner  I 
**  fhould  receive  thee  ?  —  Yes,  he  told  me 
**  that  you  would  be  affefted  by  the  words 
**  which  he  commanded  me  to  fpeak ,  and 
**  that  you  would  employ  them  to  your 
**  advantage—Then  he  has  deceived  thee,'* 
faid  the  Emperor,  dlfcharging  at  the  fame 
moment  his  piece,  which  laid  the  faint 
lifelefs ;  and,  farther  to  punirti  his  teme- 
rity, he  would  not  permit  his  body  to  be 
buried. 

An  Alcaid,  who  had  been  guilty  of  dif- 
obedience,  having  come  to  the  court  of 
Muley  Abdallah  to  implore  pardon,  the 
Emperor  commanded  him  to  be  beheaded. 
He  then  ordered  dinner  to  be  ferved  to  the 
officers  who  had  accompanied  this  Alcaid, 
and  to  place  in  the  difh  of  Coofcoofoo,  out 
of  which  they  were  to  eat,  this  bloody 
head,  that  they  might  not  foon  forget  the 
punifhment  difobedience  merited. 

Vol.  11.  U  Thus 
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Thus  did  this  prince  make  his  crimes 
and  executions  his  amufement.  Enough 
has  been  faid  of  him  ;  it  were  but  to  iui- 
fult  humanity  to  idd  more  traits  of  the 
cruelty  of  his  ch^rafter. 
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The  reign  of  Sidi  Mahoipet — Commerci-il  regula- 
tions — ^Adminiftration,  public  and  donieftic — ^In- 
furre£lions — Wars,   Locafts,  Famine — Chanifler 
of  the  Emperor — Commerce    of  the  Empire  — 
Duties,  Coins,  Weights,  and  Meafures, 

INTRODUCTION, 

After  the  death  of  Muley  Abdallah,   his 
only  foil,  Sidi  Mahomet^  who,  during 
the  life  of  his   father,  had  already   ac- 
cuftomed  the  people  to  refpedt   his  au- 
thority, fucceeded  to  tlie  empire  without 
oppofition. 

U  2                          The 
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The  reigii  of  this  Emperor  has  not  been 
varied  by  revolutions,  or  viftories ;  nei- 
ther is  it  fullied  by  thofe  afts  of  vio- 
lence, and  barbarity,  which  fo  dreadfully 
ftained  the  fceptre  of  his  predeceflbrs. 
I  have  imagined,  the  heft  mode  of 
giving  a  clear  idea  of  his  reign  would 
be  briefly  to  examine  the  feveral  regu- 
lations attending  it,  and  the  principal 
events.  Thefe  combined  will  prefent  a 
faithful  pidure  of  the  chara£ler,  the 
genius,  and  the  views  of  Sidi  Mahomet, 
and  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  empire 
of  Morocco.  I  (hall  therefore  fpeak  fe- 
parately  of  the  difpofitions  and  plans  of 
this  Emperor,  relative  to  commerce  and 
taxation,  to  the  general  adminiftration 
of  the  government,  the  domeftic  and 
oeconomical  affairs  of  the  palace,  the 
few  infurreiflions  that  have  happened 
during  his  reign,  and  the  events  by 
which  it  has  been  diftinguiflicd. 
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f'he  difpofUons  and  views  of  Sidi  Mahomet 
relative  to  commene  and  taxation* 


HE  empire  having  been  fo  long  dil^ 
turbed  by  revolutions,  under  the  reigri  of 
Mil  ley  Abdallah,  the  diftant  provinces 
lived  id  a  kind  of  independence.  The 
governors  had  ufurpcd  more  authority, 
and  the  treafury  had  been  exhaufted  by  the 
avidity  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  capricious 
manner  in  which  money  was  fquandercd 
by  that  Emperor-  Sidi  Mahomet;  ripened 
by  age  and  experience  when  he  afcended 
the  throne,  apphed  himfclf  to  find  means 
of  quicidy  re-eftabliftiing  the  finances,  and 
fupplying  the  flate  treafiiry;  and  with  thd 
care  of  making  arbitrary  powef  refpefted 
throughout  the  provinces,  which  powtr  had 
U  J  been 
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been  fomewhat   enfeebled  by  the  concuf^ 
fions  of  the  late  troublefome  reign. 

The  information  he  had  acquired,  con- 
cerning conamerce  and  taxation,  oecafioned 
the  Emperor  to  perceive  that,  of  all  poli- 
tical advantages,  that  which  tended  to  re- 
vive commerce  in  a  nation  could  alone  aug- 
ment its  revenues,  and  repair  its  loffes. 
The  profits  arifing  from  piracy,  an  occupa- 
tion which  was  expofed  to  real  loffes  and 
uncertain  gains,  might,  on  the  one  part, 
provoke  the  refentment  of  nations,  the 
maritime  forces  of  which  were  daily  aug- 
menting, while,  on  the  other,  the  barter 
of  the  produftions  of  the  empire  would 
afcertain  to  him  thofe  more  abundant  re- 
fources  of  wealth  which  accrue  from  agri- 
culture. 

Reflexions  like  thefe  determined  Sidi 
Mahomet  to  make  peace  with  the  powers 
of  Europe.  After  confirming  that  already 
made  between  Morocco,  England,  and 
Holland,  he,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
concluded  treaties  with  Denmark  and 
Sweden  fucceffively  ;  and,  in  the  following 

I  years, 
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years,  with  the  republic  of  Venice^  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  In  1782,  the  Enfi^i 
peror  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany 
made  peace,  and  the  other  powers  of  Italy 
enjoy  a  kind  of  truce  with  the  empire  of 
Morocco* 

Before  the  reign  of  Sidi  Mahomet  the 
nations  of  Europe  had  formed  commercial 
connections  on  the  coaft  of  Morocco,  and 
thofe  who  were  not  at  peace  with  the  em- 
pire ftill  enjoyed  the  fafety  of  afylum* 
True  it  is  that  the  inftabllity  of  the  go- 
vernment fomewhat  diminifhed  tht  confi- 
dence of  nations ;  and  the  little  fecurity  the 
roads  of  Morocco  afforded,  in  winter,  was 
an  obftacle  to  the  increafe  of  navigation- 
At  that  time  there  were  only  a  few  fafe 
ports  on  the  coaft  of  the  empire.  They 
were  dangerous  from  the  impediments 
of  bars,  and  the  ignorance,  avarice,  or  evil 
intentions,  of  the  pilots. 

In  orderr  to  aid  commerce,  and  encreafe 

the  glory  of  his  reign,  Sidi  Mahomet  caufed 

the  town  of  Mogodor to  be  built  in  the  fouth 

part  of  his  empire,  where  nature  had  formed 

U  4  3.  ^OTl 
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aportacceflibleinall  feafons.  The  Emperor 
encouraged  foreign  merchants  to  eredt 
houfes  in  this  new  city,  by  giving  them  to 
fuppofe  the  duties  of  the  cuftoms  (hould  be 
leflcned.  The  Moors  and  the  Jews  alfo 
built  houfes  there  to  pleafe  their  Mafter ; 
and  Mogodor,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
is  built  with  more  regularity  than  any  other 
city  of  the  empire. 

After  having  thus  founded  Mogodor,  the 
principal  expence  of  which  was  fupported 
by  foreign  commerce,  the  Emperor,  who 
began  to  take  delight  in  building,  ordered 
the  fortrefles  of  Laracha  and  Rabat  to  be 
repaired,  embellilhed  each  of  thefe  cities 
with  fome  edifices  and  public  markets,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  made  additions  to  his  pa- 
lace at  Morocco,  for  which  he  has  a  degree 
of  predileftion.  After  he  had  extended 
the  circumference  of  this  palace,  hecaufed 
4new  pavillions  to  be  added,  built  with  taftc 
by  Europeaij  mafons. 

In  1773,  Sidi  Mahomet  commanded  the 
foundation  of  the  town  of  Fedale  to  be 
laid,  which  was  then  begun,  but  which  has 

never 
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never  been  fiuiflied*  Thefe  undertakings 
have  been  negleded,  purfued,  or  agaia 
abandoned^  according  to  the  temporary 
change  of  circumftances,  or,  perhaps,  be- 
caufe  the  revenues  of  the  Emperor  are  ia- 
fufficient  to  fupport  fuch  expences.  Nei- 
ther do  cities  feem  fo  neceflary^  in  thefe 
temperate  climates,  where  the  people  are 
habituated  to  a  folitary  country  life^  as 
they  are  in  latitudes  lefs  mild. 

The  confidence  which  the  regulations, 
political  views,  and  perfonal  charafter,  of 
Sidi  Mahomet  infpired,  among  foreign  iia- 
tions,  at  firft  multiplied  mercantile  efta- 
blifhments  on  the  coafl  of  Morocco*  Mer- 
chants fettled  at  Santa  Cruz,  Mogodor, 
Saffi,  Rabat,  Laracha^  aiid  Tetuan,  There 
were  even  too  many,  and  their  purpofes 
were  fubverted  by  their  own  cagernefs. 
The  Emperor  fucceffively  increafed  the 
duties,  hoping  thereby  to  augment  his  re- 
venues ;  but  this  oppreffion,  however,  pro- 
duced an  effedl  the  very  reverfe.  Shackled 
thus  by  taxation^  commerce  grew  lan- 
guid. 

The 
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The  Emperor,  pretending  tcJ  give  it  new 
animation,  became  a  merchant  himfelf ; 
and  this  did  but  increafe  the  evil,  for  it  did 
but  increafe  reftraint.  Obliged  to  fell  their 
wares  and  to  purchafe  the  country  pro- 
dufts  at  fuch  prices  as  the  defpot  pleafcd 
to  fix,  merchants  became  merely  his  fac- 
tors, and  were  conftrained  to  remove  from 
port  to  port  in  his  empire,  wherever  he 
chofe  to  indicate,  as  beil  fuited  his  conve- 
nience, or  to  thole  to  which  he  gave  the 
preference. 

By  this  means  the  channel  of  trade  was 
interrupted.  The  farmer  and  the  foreign 
trader,  reaping  no  fruit  from  the  labours 
of  their  i  dufl-ry,  and  unable  to  refift  the 
current  of  authority,  are  wholly  difcou- 
raged  ;  the  fields  lie  wafte,  the  markets  are 
deferted,  and,  of  all  the  mercantile  houfes 
difperfed  over  the  coaft  of  Morocco,  there 
fcarccly  remain  fix.  United  at  Mogodor, 
and  accuftomed  to  the  variations  of  the 
governmer.t,  they  have  to  ftruggle  againft 
the  extortions  excited  by  the  fpirit  of  in- 
tercf},   and   which,   at    one   moment   in- 

creafed. 
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creafed^at  the  next  relaxed,  are  never  cer- 
tain. 

More  enlightened  than  his  predeceflbrs^ 
Sidi  Mahomet,  in  1766,  made  a  regulation 
which  betokened  extenlive  views;  but,  not 
being  direfled  by  invariable  principles,  its 
cfFe£t  was  merely  momentary*  At  that  time 
there  was  a  confiderable  quantity  of  corn 
amaffed,  in  the  maritime  provitices,  which 
long  had  been  inclofed  in  Matamores*, 
and  there  expqfed  to  perifh,  exportation 
being  prohibited  by  the  law*  The  Em- 
peror, whofe  fyftem  was  more  humane  and^ 
more  oeconomical,  wifliing  to  conciliate; 
the  wants  of  the  nation  with  its  preju- 
dices, and  give  his  plan  a  legal  fan £1  ion,  af- 
fembled  the  learned  in  the  law,  and  pro- 
pofed  to  them  his  difficulties  concerning 
the  exportation  of  corn. 


*  Com  can  only  be  prefer ved  in  fucK  kind  of  pits  in 
}iot  countries^  and  it  appears  probable  ihat  the  rea&n 
is  bccaufc  the  com^  there,  is  firm  &nd  hard*  The  wheat 
reaped  lo  the  nonhem  countries  of  Europe,  which  is  calW 
jbft  com,  could  not  be  fo  prefer ved.  Yet  thi»  difference  m 
the  grain  b  accidental^  and  relative  to  the  unture  of  the  f^il 
2nd  the  cUmace^  and  not  to  its  own  inherent  qualities. 

"  I  have 
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**  I  have  need,"  faid  the  Emperor,  "  of 
**  arms  and  ammunition,  for  the  defence  of 
"  our  religion ;  but,  by  purchafing  them, 
**  I  muft  exhauft  the  treafures  of  the  ftate, 
**  Would  it  be  contrary  to  our  law  to  pro* 
"  cure  thefe  things,  by  giving  in  exchange 
"  corn  which  we  cannot  eat  ourfelves,  and 
•*  which,  in  time,  muft  perifli  ?** 

The  propofition  was  fo  clear,  and  the 
neceffity  alfo  of  approving  the  will  of  the 
defpot  fo  great,  that  the  affembly  concluded 
fuch  barter  would  be  entirely  legal,  and  the 
exportation  of  corn  was  permitted  in  ex- 
change for  mortars,  cannon,  and  gunpow- 
der. The  Emperor,  at  length,  received 
money  for  it,  becaufe  that,  with  money, 
arms  and  ammunition  may  be  bought. 
In  a  fhort  time  he  had  collefted  not 
only  artillery,  bombs,  and  mortars,  but 
fome  millions  of  livres,  while  the  pro- 
vinces that  had  fold  their  corn  had  this  ad- 
ditional refource  to  pay  their  enforced  con- 
tributions, which,  in  the  Empire  of  Mo-» 
rocco,  is  the  ufual  confequence  of  wealth, 
a  tax  on  their  ficklenefs,  and  the  pledge  of 

their 
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their  fidelity.     Thus  did  this  excellent  re- 
gulation benefit  the  Emperor  alone. 

The  exportation  of  corn  from  the  coaft 
of  Morocco  would  become  an  inexhauftible 
fource  of  barter  and  wealth,  to  the  fubje£t 
and  to  the  ft  ate,  were  only  a  moderate  tax- 
ation impofed,  which  might  encourage 
agriculture.  But,  in  free  ftates  only,  and 
governments  that  ferioufly  are  ailive  to 
procure  happinefs  to  man,  are  fuch  advan- 
tages well  underftood ;  therefore  do  we 
only  behold  the  lands  rich  and  fruitful 
in  thofe  happy  countries  where  agricul- 
ture is  encouraged  ;  while  the  provinces  of 
Morocco,  naturally  fertile,  yet  overrun 
with  brambles,  are  little  better  than  deferts, 
and  where  the  generations  of  men  lan- 
gutih  and  infcnfibly  diminiih. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      II. 


Of  ih  public  Adminijlratlon  under  Sidi  Ma- 
homet^ 


jL  T  has  before  been  fliewn  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Morocco  is  wholly  fubordi- 
dinate  to  the  will  of  the  defpot,  and  that 
he  confides  the  regulation  of  the  provinces 
:ind  cities  of  his  empire  to  his  Alcaids  and 
Balhaws.  It  has  likewife  been  obferved 
that  the  Emperor  himfelf,  three  times  a 
week,  gives  public  audiences  to  enforce 
juftice,  and  at  which  all  his  fubjefts,  with- 
out exception,  are  heard.  This  fyftem, 
which  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  pre^ 
vents  malverfation,  and  the  abufe  of  autho*- 
ri'y  among  the  chiefs.  It  gives  the  fove- 
reig!i  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth, 
wliich  it  is  the  interefl:  of  his  courtiers 
to  conceal,  of   becoming  acquainted  with 

whatever 
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whatever  paffcs  in  his  ftates,  even  to  their 
utmoft  boundaries,  and  enables  him  to  fu- 
perintend  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

« 
After  the  acceflion  of  Sidi  Mahomet, 

.this  judicious  Emperor^  defirous  of  ef- 
facing all  recolleftion  of  the  caprices  of 
his  father,  wholly  employed  himfelf  in  the 
reftoration  of  order^  of  re-eflablifliing  rules 
for  government,  and  uniformity  in  the  de- 
cifions  of  jufrice.  Well  knowing  the  ta- 
lents and  penetratioji  of  Mulcy  Dris,  his 
relation,  with  whom  he  had  paffed  a  part 
of  his  youth,  he  made  him  his  friend,  re- 
pofed  entire  confidence  in  him,  and  almoft 
raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  his  aflbciate  in 
the  empire- 

Muley  Dris  was  a  penetrating  and  en* 
lightened  prince.  Though  covetous  of 
riches,  he  rtitl  was  generous  to  his  Mafter. 
Subtle,  fagacious,  and  fertile  in  expedients, 
he  foon  brought  all  affairs  to  pafs  through 
his  hands,  and  ahnoft  governed  tlit^  empire 
under  the  Ihadow  of  the  monarch.  That 
he  might  conform  to  the  tafte  of  the  Em- 
peror, he  appeared  in  public  with  the  ut- 

mod 
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xnoft  fimplicity.  But,  for  this  abftinence, 
he  amply  recompenfed  himfelf  in  his  pa- 
lace and  in  his  gardens,  where  he  lived  vo* 
luptuoufly. 

Muley  Dris  almoft  cxchifively  appropri* 
ated  to  himfelf  the  adminiftration  of  Eu- 
ropean affairs.  This  was  to  him  a  fecret 
fource  of  wealth,  which,  by  his  manage- 
ment and  addrefs,  became  inexhauftible. 
Not  one  perfon  at  the  court  of  Morocco 
could  treat  fuch  fubjefts  with  greater  dex- 
terity, or  could  fo  artfully  varnifli,  or  give 
efFeft  to,  his  good  or  his  ill  offices;  Full 
of  diflimulation  with  foreigners,  who  came 
to  vifit  him,  he  oftentatioufly  difplayed  his 
cabinets,  richly  ornamented  with  (ilver 
plate,  china,  and  jewels,  which  he  had  re- 
received  as  prefents  from  various  courts. 
Like  a  cunning  courtezan,  who  knows 
artfully  to  ftimulate  the  generofity  of 
her  lover,  he,  with  fubtlety,  infinuated  to 
one  nation  Jiow  much  he  had  received 
from  another,  to  excite  emulation,  and  the 
defire  of  pleafing  him,  by  the  largenefs  of 
their  gifts.  Thus  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart,  he  fported  with  the  vanity  of 

individuals. 
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individuals^  and  raifed  a  rivaifhip  between 
nations. 

The  wealth  which  Muley  Dris  had  thus 
accumulated  has  had  a  fimilar  fate  to  that  of 
all  other  individuals,  in  Morocco,  who  have 
preceded  him,  or  furvived.  Acquired  as 
it  was  by  the  influence  of  the  fovereign^  it 
has  become  a  part  of  the  treafures  df  the 
ft  ate,  which  mufl:,  at  length,  infenfibly 
engulph  the  whole  riches  of  the  empire^ 
This  prince  was,  various  times  before  his 
death,  ft  ripped  of  a  part  of  his  property* 
and  the  Emperor  took  care  to  fecure  what 
remained  after  his  deceafej  fearing  left  his 
children,  who  were  young,  might  make 
an  ill  ufe  of  their  money, 

Muley  Dris,  after  having  indulged  in 
pleafure  to  excefs^died  in  March,  1772^  of 
a  dropfy,  w  hich  appeared  to  be  the  cohfe- 
quence  of  his  irregularities.  He  made  an 
immoderate  ufe  of  the  Achicha,  which  is 
of  a  nature  fo  heating,  and  which  rendered 
him  fo  choleric  and  ferocious^  that  there 
was  no  barbarity  he  was  not  capable  to 

Vol*  lit  X  commie 
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commit  during  his  intoxication.  He  had 
inherited  the  vices  of  his  anceftors,  was 
intemperate,  covetous,  and  cruel;  and, 
had  fortune  raifcd  him  to  power,  he  would 
have  walked  in  the  paths  of  Muley  Arfhid, 
Muley  ](hmael,  and  Muley  Abdallah. 

After  the  death  of  this  prince,  Sidi  Ma- 
homet having  no  confidential  perfon  whom 
he  entrufled,  indulged  his  ovarii  chara^er 
more  freely.  Some  of  his  felfiih  agents, 
whom  he  appoints  or  depofes  at  pleafure, 
are  charged  with  the  execution  of  his  or- 
ders. They  are  become  the  inftruments 
by  whom  all  bufinefs  muft  be  tranfadted, 
and  ncgociations  are  now  more  tedious  and 
more  uncertain.  Each  new  refolurion  is 
cxpofed  to  thofe  variations  which  muft  be 
the  refult,  under  a  government  the  fyftem 
of  which  is  to  confult  the  intereft  of  the 
moment. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR    III. 


Of  ihe  iomejiic  affair i  and  interior  mconomy 

of  the  palace. 


OIDI  Mahomet  does  not  awe  the  fpec* 
tator  by  any  oftentation  of  magnificence. 
The  friend  of  iimpUcity^  and  without  the 
leaft  inclination  for  luxury,  this  Emperor 
is  only  diftinguiihed  from  the  grandees  of 
his  court  by  being  on  horfeback,  and 
protected  from  the  fun  beams  by  an  um- 
brella^  which,  in  Morocco,  is  the  dif^ 
tindlive  mark  of  fovereignty.  The  nume* 
rous  retinue  of  officers,  foldiers,  pages,  and 
fecretaries,  who  appertain  to  the  court,  be* 
Ipcak  the  prefence  of  the  monarch,  who 
never  appears  in  public  but  on  horfeback^ 
or  in  his  calefh.  He  is  never  feen  on  foot, 
except  in  his  palace,  at  his  devotions,  or, 
an  fomc  few  occafions,  in  his  gardens-  He 
X  %  never 
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never  travels  in  a  carriage,  becaufc  of  the 
bad  flate  of  the  roads. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco,  only  on  days 
of  ceremony,  or  when  he  holds  his  Me- 
fhooar,  that  is,  his  council,  or  audience, 
appears  with  all  his  pomp,  which  then 
rather  confifts  in  the  number  than  in  the 
fplendour  of  his  train.  When  he  leaves 
his  palace,  for  his  amufement  or  to  vifit 
the  public  works,  he  difplays  no  pomp ; 
and  he  has  been  fometimes  feen  in  a 
(hallop,  on  the  Sallee  river,  with  not  more 
than  two  attendants. 

The  cuftoms  of  the  court  of  Morocco, 
and  thofe  of  the  Ottoman  court,  bear  no 
refemblance.  The  latter  is  remarkable  for 
its  magnificence,  the  former  for  its  ruftic 
(implicity.  At  the  court  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  the  adminiftration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  of  the  palace,  are  entrufted 
to  a  number  of  minifters,  who  themfelves 
live  in  great  ftate,  and  poflefs  great  power. 
At  Morocco,  the  Defpot  grants  his  fub- 
jeAs  only  fleeting  and  momentary  confi- 
dence. They  attend  on  him  but  to  exe- 
cute 
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cute  his  commands,  without  pofleffing  any 
ftable  or  permanent  authority. 

Female  negro  fiaves  have  the  care  of  the 
palace,  and  of  the  kitchen.  The  Emperor 
has  occafionally  fent  for  European  cooks 
and  bakers ;  but,  wanting  the  conveniences 
to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed,  unac- 
quainted with  the  manners  of  the  Moors, 
ignorant  of  the  language,  and  not  eafily 
habituating  themfelves  to  a  kind  of  wan- 
denng  life,  thefe  Europeans  never  fettled 
at  the  court  of  Morocco,  The  monarch 
being,  alfo,  naturally  temperate,  troubles 
himfeif  little  concerning  fuch  things.  He 
has  not  fo  much  as  any  fixed  hour  of 
dinner. 

The  table  of  the  palace  is  ferved  with 
great  uniformity.  The  Moors  eat  only  to 
live,  and  are  unacquainted  with  that  mul- 
titude of  dlfhes,  and  that  variety  of  fauces, 
which,  in  Europe,  are  objects  of  fo  much 
induftry  and  expence,  Sidi  Mahomet  gene- 
rally eats  alone,  and  thofe  officers  who  per- 
fonally  attend  on  him  are  afterward  ferve4 
from  his  table*  Each  of  the  Emperor's 
X  3  wives 
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wives  has  a  feparate  table,  which  is  fuf- 
ficiently  fupplied  to  fuffice  for  all  her 
attendants.  Cocfcoofoo,  which  has  been 
defcribed  in  its  proper  place,  is  the  chief 
difti  of  the  Moors,  as  well  in  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor  as  in  the  hovel  of  the  fub* 
jeft  ;  and  this  is  dreffed  in  fuch  quantities 
that  the  veffel  that  contains  it  is  foipetimes 
carried  on  a  kind  of  chairman's  horfe. 

The  palace  of  the  Emperor  contains  nu* 
merous  fervants  of  both  fexes,  who  are 
new  cloathed'once  a  year.  On  this  occa* 
fion  all  the  taylors  in  the  city  are  fum- 
moned,  who  ufually  are  Je\\»s,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  labour  gratis.  This  is  a  fpecies  of 
corvee,  or  tax,  for  which  they  indemnify 
themfelvcs,  when  they  can,  by  filching. 
Moft  trades  are  obliged  to  work  gratis  for 
the  Emperor.  The  proprietor  of  a  lime  kiln 
muft  {et  apart  a  tenth  for  the  fervice  of  the 
monarch  ;  each  article  of  merchandize,  or 
induftry,  which  is  fubjefted  to  a  like  taxa- 
tion, becomes  more  dear  in  proportion,  and 
v^hat  the  prince  does  not  pay  the  purchafer 
muft.  The  Emperor  is  ferved  by  flaves, 
who  receive  no  other  wages  than  what  arifc 

from 
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from  the  profits  or  perquifites  of  the  bu fi- 
ne fs  they  tranfa^S.  He  is  at  no  expence^ 
except  that  of  feeding  and  cloathing  his  fa- 
mily,  and  which  yet  is  defrayed  out  of  the 
produft  of  the  tenths,  and  the  cuftom-houfe 
duties,  fo  that  he  feldora  has  any  occafion 
to  difburfe  money . 

In  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  is  a  guard 
of  women,  with  their  female  commanders, 
who  ar^  called  Harriflfa,  and  who  form  a 
kind  of  court,  the  province  of  which  is 
the  chart  ifement  of  women*  Thefe  Har- 
riffa  are  fent  over  the  country  to  put  the 
wives  of  the  grandees  to  the  torture,  when 
the  latter  are  imprifoned,  and  to  make  them 
confefs  all  they  know  concerning  the  wealth 
of  their  hulbands. 

The  luxury  of  the  ladies  of  the  palace  is 
not  very  great.  They  depend  on  the  gene- 
rofity  of  the  fove reign,  which,  in  Sidi 
Mahomet,  is  wholly  actuated  by  the  greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  love  they  infpire.  Such 
women  as  have  not  greatly  pleafed  the  mo- 
narch are  often  negleded,  forgotten,  and 
left  in  one  imperial  city,  when  the  Em- 
X  4  peror 
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peror  removes  to  another.  This  pradicc 
gives  credibility  to  the  opinion  that  accefs 
10  the  palace  of  the  Emperor,  in  Morocco, 
is  not  fo  difficult  as  at  Conflantinople, 
where  the  women  are  (hut  up,  and  guarded 
with  greater  aufterity.  The  women  at 
fhe  court  of  the  Grand  Seignior  are  kept  in 
much  greater  fplcndor,  and  are  held  in 
much  higher  efteem  than  in  thefe  fouthcrn 
climates,  where  the  Seraglio  is  renewed  fo 
often  that  they  can  only  infpire  a  fleeting 
paliion.  The  prefent  Emperor  has  been 
known  to  fend  back  to  a  Ba(haw  one  of  his 
clauglitcrs,  to  whom  he  had  been  only  mar- 
ried fix  months. 

The  wivps  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
who  are  legally  efpoufed,are  notflaves,but 
are  generally  either  princeffes,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Sharifs,  the  daughters  of  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  or  of  private  indi- 
viduals. The  Great  Queen,  for  fuch  is  the 
title  they  give  to  the  firft  wife,  was  the 
dnughter  of  Muley  Sollman,  and  grand 
claiighter  of  Muley  Arlhid.  This  princefs, 
who,  by  right  of  priority,  had  precedence 
over  all  the  other  women  of  the  palace^ 

enjoyed, 
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enjoyed,  during  her  life,  by  the  rights  of 
birth  and  perfonal  merit,  a  very  high 
afcendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  Emperor, 
The  very  fame  reafon,  alfo,  enfured  to  her 
the  attachment  and  veneration  of  the  peo- 
ple, (he  having  ever,  with  the  utmoft  pru- 
dence,  attended  to  the  government  of  Mo- 
rocco, when  the  monarch  was  abfent.  The 
regret  of  the  empire,  at  her  death,  was 
equal  to  her  merit  and  her  virtues. 

Sidi  Mahomet  has  a  great  number  of 
children.  His  daughters,  married  to  fha- 
rifs,  have  diflrifts  afligned  them,  and,  du* 
ring  the  hfe  of  the  Emperor,  refide  in  the 
palace,  where  they  are  mi  ft  re  Acs  of  their 
ovirn  adlions*  In  order  to  provide  for  his 
fons,  as  foon  as  they  are  married  the  Em- 
pejror  be  flows  upon  them  the  governments 
of  provinces  and  cities,  where  thefe  young 
princes,  indulging  all  the  intemperance  and 
follies  of  youth,  and  yielding  to  the  advice 
and  rapacity  of  their  fervants,  infllft  every 
kind  of  vexation,  while  the  fubjefts  havenei- 
ther  the  fortitude  nor  the  liberty  to  com- 
plain. Thus,  in  the  adminiftratlon  of  their 
offices  do  they  Imbibe  the  arc  of  opprefiing  the 

people, 
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people;  and,  when  their  extortions  raife 
iiniverfU  difcontent,  which  can  no  longer 
be  concealed,  they  are  puniflied  by  coofifca* 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  treafuiy* 
After  this  difplay  of  juftice,  oppreflioa  once 
more  recommences ;  the  treafury  fwells, 
and  the  miferable  people  are  the  eternal 
vidims. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 


Revolutions  that  have   happened  during  the 
reign  of  Sidi  Mahomet, 


N( 


OTWITHSTANDING  the  rcftlefs 
fpirit  of  the  provinces,  under  the  ever-agi- 
tated reign  of  Muley  Abdaikh,  the  tran* 
quillity  became  great,  when  Sidi  Mahomet 
afcended  the  throne.  That  difcontent, 
which  ever  mufl  arife  from  public  wretch- 
cdnefs,  may  often  have  brooded  in  fecret, 
but  has  fince  feldom  buril:  forth*  This 
Emperor  has  maintained  a  calm  throughout 
his  flates,  by  occafionally  going  in  perfou 
to  their  utmoft  boundaries-  Wherever  he 
appeared,  fome  pretext- for  levying  contribu- 
tions generally  has  attended  him ;  either  ori-r 
ginating  in  complaints  again  ft  the  gover^ 
nors,  or  in  the  prejudiceij  and  divifions 
which   are  unceafing,  among  thofe  tribes 

which 
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which  inhabit  the  provinces.  The  paflions 
by  which  the  Moors  are  tormented  are  never 
ending  motives  for  infliding  pecuniary 
puniihment.  All  their  quarrels,  their  re- 
conciliations, all  afts  of  authority,  of 
mercy,  or  of  juflice,  are  inceflaritly  con- 
cluded by  the  payment  of  fome  quintals 
of  filver.  Such  trifling  difputes  give  the 
monarch  no  inquietude ;  they  do  but 
draw  his  attention  for  a  moment.  It  is  even 
a  part  of  his  policy  to  maintain  and  pro- 
voke thefe  mifunderftandings  ;  they  are  the 
fafeguard  of  the  defpot,  and  fcldom  fail  to 
tura  to  the  advantage  of  his  treafury, 

Sidi  Mahomet  had  reigned  fifteen  years, 
when,  in  1772,  fome  feeds  of  thofe  revo^ 
lutions,  which  had  fo  often  overthrown 
this  empire  in  its  birth,  began  to  appear. 
A  Marabout,  whofe  enthufiaftic  imagina- 
tion wasenflamed  by  pride  and  fanaticifm, 
departed  from  the  fouth,  which  had  been 
the  cradle  of  all  the  ancient  dynafties,  ac- 
companied- by  a  number  of  his  difciples, 
united  by  the  fpirit  of  bigottry. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  viiionanes,  amounting  to  about 
three  thoufand,  went  to  Morocco,  and  in- 
formed the  Emperor  that  the  end  of  his 
reign  approached,  and  that  their  chief  was 
to  become  the  fovereign.  The  only  arms 
of  the  companions  of  this  Marabout  were 
fanatic  predictions,  and  clubs,  which  they, 
in  the  extravagance  of  their  phrenzy,  pro- 
phefied  ihould  be  transformed  into  guns, 
while  the  arms  of  their  adverfaries  fhould, 
on  the  contrary,  be  metamorphofed  into 
clubs. 

It  fo  happened,  however,  that  their  pro- 
phecies  were  not  fulfilled.  The  enthu- 
liafts  were  hewn  down,  and  put  to  flight, 
like  cowards,  by  a  few  foldiers ;  and  their 
chief,  who  had  encouraged  them  in  their 
reveries,  having  been  feized  in  a  mofque, 
was  led  before  the  Emperor  at  his  public 
audience*  The  Marabout  anfwered  all  in- 
terrogatories with  the  fortitude  and  impu- 
dence of  an  infpired  perfon,  and  the  Em- 
peror commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
at  the  Mefhooar,  as  a  difturber  of  the  public 
peace* 


From 
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From  that  time,  till  the  year  1778,  the 
provinces  gave  no  figns  of  fedition  fufEcient 
to  iii^ire  fear,  Thofe  of  the  norths  ac- 
cording to  the  cuflom  of  this  peopU,  began 
to  be  a  little  troublefome  when  the  Em- 
peror was  in  the  fouth,  and  thofe  of  the 
fbuth  did  juft  the  fame  when  he  was  in  the 
north  ;  but  the  prefencc  of  the  monarch, 
and  pecuniary  fines,  brought  them  back  to 
obedience ;  and  thus  did  the  Emperor  at 
once  increafe  his  wealth  and  confirm  his 
authority. 

The  treafury  was  exhaufted,in  I774»  by 
the  fiege  of  Melilla,  and  a  fucceffion  of  ca- 
lamities having  prevented  the  Emperor  pro- 
portioning his  expences  to  his  revenues,  and 
again  filling  his  coffers,  he  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  increafe  the  old  taxes,  and  even 
to  add  new.  The  Negroes,  the  arrears  of 
whofe  pay  progreflively  increafed,  mur- 
mured againft  thefe  new  taxes,  and,  at 
length,  in  Oftober  1778,  drove  the  tax  ga- 
therers from  Mequinez,  and  feized  on  the 
city. 

After 
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After  an  aft  of  fuch  open  rebellion,  me 
Negroes  fent  a  deputation  to  Muley  All,  at 
Fez^  the  eldeft  Ton  of  Sidi  Mahomet,  to 
offer  hini  the  empire*  This  wife  prince, 
incapable  of  failing  in  the  refpeft  he  owed 
to  his  father,  rejeded  the  propofal,  endea- 
voured ineffedually  to  calm  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  thought  proper  to  retire  to 
Rabat,  that  he  might  not  provoke  the  m- 
folence  of  the  Negroes  by  a  more  obftinate 
refufal, 

Muley  All  hav  ing  thus  declined,  the  Ne- 
groes determined  to  apply  to  Muley  Yezid, 
who  did  not  betoken  the  like  repugnance  to 
the  throne,  and  this  prince,  beloved  by  the 
foldiers,  was  publicly  proclaimed  at  the  hour 
of  prayer.  This  revolution  caufed  an  in- 
furre<J^ion  at  Mequinez.  The  governor  of 
that  city  found  a  difficulty  inefcaping,  amid 
the  firing  of  mufkets,  and  his  houfe  was 
pillaged  and  pulled  down. 

Muley  Yezid,  notwithftanding,  thought 
proper  to  inform  his  father  of  what  had 
happened,  and  make  excufes  concerning 
the  facility  with  which  he  had  yielded  to 

the 
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the  define  of  the  foldiers,  hoping  by  that 
meaas  once  more  to  reduce  them  to  obedi* 
ence.  This  conduft  of  Muley  Yezid, 
and  fome  mifintelligence  among  the  Ne- 
groes, relaxed  the  progrefs  of  the  revolvh- 
tion,  which  would  have  been  effefted,  had 
the  prince,  who  was  neither  poflefled  of 
money  nor  credit,  marched  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  to  Rabat.  Reinforced  as  he 
would  have  been  by  eight  thoufand  Ne^ 
groes,  who  were  there  aflembled,  he  might 
eafily  have  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
treafury,  which  had,  very  injudicioufly,  for 
fome  years,  been  diftributed  in  the  cities  of 
Rabat,  Laracha,  and  Tangiers.,  The  pof- 
feflion  of  thefe  places,  which  might  have 
been  taken  in  a  week,  would  have  rendered 
Muley  Yezid  mafter  of  tlie  empire.  The 
firft  effervefcence  of  tumult  over,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  all  popular  commotions,  fedition 
weakened  in  confequence  of  reflcftion,  of 
the  inexperience  of  the  prince,  and  the  irre* 
folution  of  the  foldiers,  who,  themfelves, 
had  only  a  confufed  idea  of  the  infurrec- 
tions  their  predeceflbrs  had  fo  often  raifed, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  A  calm 
fucceeded  this  flight  tempeft,  and  the  re- 
volt 
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Volt  at  Mequinez  ceafed  of  itfelf  without 
farther  progrefs* 

Informed  of  this  rebellion,  the  Emperor 
departed  from  Morocco  with  his  troops^ 
and,  on  his  march,  fee u red  the  fidelity  of 
thofe  who  were  at  Rabat.  He  then  con- 
tinued his  %vay  to  Mequinez,  where  he 
was  received  as  a  fovereign.  Each  party, 
equally  agitated  by  fear^  gave  contradictory 
relations  of  what  had  palled. 

From  Mequinez  the  Emperor  went  to 
Fez.  This  city,  which,  from  its  extent  and 
antiquity,  has  fome  preponderance  in  the 
affairs  of  the  empire,  had  adopted  fimilar 
ideas  to  thofe  of  the  foldiers,  had  ftrength- 
eaed  their  dlflatisfa£lion,  and  given  it  im- 
portance. The  principal  citizens,  and  men 
of  the  law,  being  reproached  by  the  Em- 
peror for  their  difobedience  to  his  orders, 
replied,  with  like  firmnefs  and  refpedt, 
**  That  the  city  of  Fez  meaned  not  to  dif* 
"  obey  him,  nor  ever  fo  could  mean,  but 
**  that  the  taxes  laid  on  provifions,  the  in- 
*^  creafe  of  duties  on  merchants,  and  the 

Vol.  IL  Y  "  new 
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^^  new  impofts  which  had  be^n  laid,  and 
**  which  Muffchnen  regarded  as  contrary 
*'  to  their  cuftoms,  and  inimical  to  reli* 
^^  gion,  Wiere  cbnfiderations  that,  to  a 
**  prince  fo  juft  and  fo  religious,  might  ex-^ 
^'  cufe  the  general  murmur  and  di^Gontent 
"  of  the  people/* 

Sidi  Mahomet,  yielding  tociUcuxnflances^ 
prudently  diflembled  all  refentment ;  but, 
being  convinced  by  intercepted  letters  that 
his  fon,  Muley  Yezid,  maintained  a  cor* 
refpondence  with  the  Brebes,  which  was 
fufceptible  of  dangerous  interpretation,  he 
caufed  him  to  be  confined,  and  afterward 
fent  him  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  by  that 
means  to  calm  his  unbridled  paffions,  and 
render  him  more  circumfpeft*  Grown 
wifer  by  age  and  experience,  the  prince 
reaped  thofe  fruits  from  this  voyage  which 
are  the  ufual  confequences  of  the  ftudy  of 
men,  and  the  knowledge  gained  by  vifiting 
foreign  nations. 

However  inclined  to  clemency,  Sidi  Ma- 
homet could  not  forget  the  audacious  con- 
dud  of  his  negro  Ibldiers  at  Mequinez, 

r  and 
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mid  accordingly  took  meafureS  to  rid  him- 
felf  of  thefe  turbtilcnt  troops,  the  impa* 
tiencc  of  which  daily  became  more  bur- 
dcfifome^  and  whofe  ficklenefs  and  avarice 
had  fo  frequently  been  experienced  by  hia 
father. 

The  exhaufted  treafury  could  with  diffi- 
culty fupply  the  pay  of  the  troops.  The 
country^  ravaged  as  it  had  been  by  locufts, 
in  1779,  and  by  three  fucceflive  years  of 
dearth  for  want  of  raiii>  which  increafed 
its  wretchednefs^  no  longer  permitted  the 
people  to  pay  thofe  imports  which  time  and 
circumftances  had  multiplied.  There  were 
not  above  ten  millions  of  livres^  or  fome* 
what  more  than  four  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  in  the  treafury,  and  four  of  thefc 
millions  were  ncceffary  for  the  fupport,  ia 
thefe  calamitous  times,  of  thirty^  or  thirty- 
five  thoufand  negro  cavalry. 

In  this  embarrafling  fituation  the  Em- 
peror determined^  in  1780,  to  reduce  a  part 
of  thefe  forces,  from  whofe  unquiet  fpirit 
he  had  every  thing  to  dread-  That  he 
might  diiguife  his  intention,  and  prevent 
thofe  inconveniences  which  might  other- 
Y  2  wife 
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wife  have  been  the  refult^  he  fent  thefe 
Negroes  away  by  detachments^  pretending 
they  mufl  go  and  be  quartered  in  the  pro* 
vinces ;  and,  by  an  after  order,  fent  dill 
ftronger  detachments  to  difanu  the  firft, 
and  appoint  them  lands,  in  different  coun* 
tries,  fufficiently  diftant  from  each  other 
for  him  not  to  live  in  fear  of  their  commu- 
nication. A  part  of  them,  the  fidelity  of 
whofe  chiefs  he  was  affured  of,  were  ftill 
maintained ;  thus,  in  the  courfe  of  fixty 
years,  the  hundred  thoufand  armed  Ne- 
groes, whom  Muley  lihmael  had  left,  and 
their  pofterity,  are  reduced  to  about  fifteen 
thoufand  foldiers.  All  the  remainder  have 
difappeared. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      V. 


Of  the   WarSj  LocuJIs^  Famine^  gnd  other 
events^  under  the  reign  of  Sidi  Mahomet, 


HE  Emperor  having  employed  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  to  re-eftablifti  com- 
merce throughout  his  ftates,  he  afterward 
made  various  incurfions  into  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  mountains,  there  to  con- 
firm and  Tender  his  power  refpe<£lable* 
Thefe  expeditious 5  undertaken  from  mo- 
tives  of  intereft^  concihation,  and  peace, 
never  were  of  that  impetuous  and  cruel 
kind  with  thofe  by  which  the  people  had 
fo  often  been  affli^fled,  under  the  barbarous 
government  of  his  predeceflbrs. 


Scarcely  had  this  Emperor  colle(5ted,   in 

1767  and  J  768,  a  quantity  of  artillery,  than, 

Y  3  in 
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in  the  beginmng  of  1769^  he  made  pre- 
parations for  the  (lege  of  Mazagan,  which 
the  Portuguefe  had  refplved  to  evacuate^ 
^d  which  furreiidered  in  the  month  of 
march,  in  ;he  fame  yev. 

Flattered  by  this  conqueft,  Sidi  Mahon 
met,  who  thus  infpired  Europe  with  a 
greater  idea  of  his  puiflance,  and  hi9  people 
with  higher  awe,  meditated  proje^^s  iliU 
more  ambitious.  Having  permitted  futher 
exportations  of  com,  from  the  year  1771  to 
the  clofe  of  1773,  he  ftill  farther  increaie4 
his  train  of  artillery  ;  and,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal his  intentions,  he  went  into  the  north 
of  his  empire,  and  took  up  his  refidence 
for  fome  time  at  Rabat  and  Saliec,  The 
diflike  which  the  Emperor  had  entertained 
to  thefe  two  cities,  which,  in  times  of  for- 
mer revolutions,  had  thrown  off  their  alle- 
giance to  his  father,  ferved  as  a  pretence  to 
make  refearches  concerning  the  effefls  and 
houfes  that  had  appertained  to  the  royal 
domain,  and  he  recovered  that  vaft  inclo- 
fure  which,  fince  the  reign  of  Jacob  Al- 
monfor,  after  having  fo  often  had  new 

mailers. 
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mafters,  had  been  embellifhed  by  gardens 
and  a  fine  vineyard. 

When  this  vineyard  fiouri(hed,fix  pounds 
of  exceeding  good  grapes  might  have  been 
bought  for  a  blanquil,  worth  about  feven 
farthings^  In  J775  a  fingle  pound  of 
grapes  coft  f\%  blanquils,  or  ten  pence,  fo 
that  the  price  was  increafed  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  thirty  fix  to  one, 

Beiide  this  eftimable  inclofure,  the  in- 
habitants of  Rabat  farther  toft  feveral 
houfes,  and  were  even  expo  fed  to  the  li^ 
centioufnefs  of  the  foldiery,  which,  during 
this  time  of  prejudice,  ftole,  with  impu- 
nity, their  flocks,  their  fruits,  and  corrir 
Sidi  Mahomet  caufed  the  ground  plot  of 
a  new  ^ow^  to  be  marked  out,  in  a  place 
lulled  Gu^del,  which,  in  the  idiom  of  the 
countryi  fignifies  refer ve,  and  to  which 
town  he  gave  this  fame  name,  ^d  caufed  it 
to  be  inhabited  by  five  thouj&ftd  of  his 
Negro  troops, 

Guad^I,  which  this  monarch  caufed  to 

be  enabelUfhed  with  various  mofijues  and 

Y  4  ^viUl\c 
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public  edifices,  is  at  prefent  deferted,  and 
the  houfes  have  all  gone  to  ruin  fincc  the 
time  when,  from  political  motives,  theNe-r 
groes  were  reduced  and  dii'perfed.  Scarcely 
built  in  1776,  this  town  was  no  more,  in 
1 78 1 ,  than  a  frightful  heap  of  ruins,  which 
feemed  to  have  efcaped  the  fury  of  men 
and  of  the  elements.  The  monarch  after- 
ward, more  juft,  fuiFered  each  individual  to 
reclaim  his  property.  But  the  remem*- 
brance  of  oppreffion  fo  recent  has  dif- 
gufted  the  inhabitants  of  Rabat,  who  are 
little  anxious  to  recover  pofleflions  the  limits 
of  which  they  do  not  know,  and  the  titles 
to  which  are  no  longer  in  their  own 
power. 

The  projeft  which  the  Emperor  fecretly 
meditated  was  not  difcovered  till  the  year 
1774.  He  then  aflembled,  in  the  heart  of 
his  empire,  troops,  artillery,  and  ammuni*- 
tion,  and,  after  having  mafked  his  views, 
under  pretext  of  hoftilities,  at  one  time 
againft  the  city  of  Fez,  at  another  againft 
the  mountaineers,  he  began  his  march  to 
lay  fiege  to  Melilla.  The  Emperor  pre- 
tended, for  fuch  were  his  expreffions,  that 

I  he 
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lie  was  only  at  peace  by  fea  with  his  friend 
Don  Carlos,  which  he  was  very  defirous  to 
maintain,  but  that  they  were  not  at  peace 
by  land. 

This  diftin«5lion,  ch  a  ratten  ftic  of  the 
Moors,  and  which  originated  in  the  hope  of 
fnccefs,  gave  great  olience  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  which  fent  fpcedy  fuccour  for*the 
defence  of  Melilla,  and  broke  off  all  cor- 
refpondcnce  with  the  court  of  Morocco, 
Sidl  Mahomet  might  eafily  have  taken  the 
place,  had  he  at  firfl  attacked  it  vigoroufly, 
becaufe  that,  depending  on  the  faith  of 
treaties,  it  was  then  but  feebly  garrifoned. 
But  General  Sherlof,  having  entLred  Me- 
lilla w  ith  between  fcvcn  and  eight  hundred 
men,  made  fo  courageous  a  defence  that 
the  Emperor  had  caufe  to  repent  of  an  en* 
terprife,  thefuccefs  of  which  failed,  which 
had  coft  him  vaft  fums,  and  which  the 
Moors  feemed  fecretly  to  have  diiap- 
proved. 

Sidi  Mahomet  was  obliged  to  remove  his 
camp  farther  from  the  walls,  the  cannon  of 

which 
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which  thundered  upon  his  army.  It  was 
alfo  annoyed  by  fome  frigates^  which, 
notwithftanding  the  narrow  fpace  they  ha4 
to  aft  in,  manoBuvred  very  ably.  The 
Moors  were  fo  difcouraged  that,  could  the 
Spaniards  have  attacked  them  with  any 
confiderable  force,  they  muft  have  put  them 
to  flight,  and  taken  the  baggage  and  artil* 
lery. 

The  fiege  of  M elflla  had  occafioned  ex- 
pences,  and  met  with  impedinients  that  bad 
not  been  forefcen.  The  cannon  and  am- 
munition were  to  be  tranfporte4  acrofs  the 
Jeffer  Atlas,  a  mixture  of  vallies  and  moun- 
tains, among  which  there  fcarcely  was  a 
path.  Thefe  ftoney  and  ill-cultivated 
countries  were  alfo  unable  to  fupply  pro-! 
vender,  and  this  was  obliged  to  be  brought 
at  fuch  an  exceffive  expencc  that  the  keep 
of  a  horfe  amounted  to  half  a  crown  per 
day*  The  foldicry  muft  likewife  be  en- 
couraged by  gratifications,  fo  that  the 
whole  of  thefe  expences  funk  more  than 
thirty  millions  of  livres,  or  one  million 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
fterllng,  which  was  an  immenfe  fum  for  a 

ftate 
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^ate  fo^oor  and  exhaufted.  The  Emperor 
faw  himfelf  pbliged  to  abandon  his  under? 
taking ;  and,  that  he  might  prevent  tbofe 
imprcffions  which  his  retreat  might  make 
on  the  Moors ^  he  cauled  it  to  be  rumoured, 
through  the  provinces,  that  the  King  of 
Spain  would  yield  him  up  Meiiila,  as 
foon  as  he  could  quell  the  difcontents  of  the 
l^lqnks,  who  highly  difliked  the  celTion  of 
that  place.  Rejoicings  were  made  on  the 
receiving  of  this  news,  and  Sidi  Maho- 
met returned  to  Mequinez,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  177J»  exceedingly  chagrnied 
with  his  own  proceedings,  and  higtily 
dreading  the  refentment  of  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  the  formidable  armament  that 
was  then  preparing,  not  knowing  that  it  was 
intended  again  ft  Algiers.  The  Emperor 
was,  in  effett,  in  the  utmoft  perplexity,  and 
with  reafoUi  at  beholding  the  gathering 
Aorm  J  nor  was  he  more  tranquil  till  be 
knew  the  true  deftination  of  that  fleet,  and 
heard  of  its  failure. 

After  having  thus  provoked  the  refent- 
ment of  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  mo- 
narch employed  all  poffible  means  to  ef- 

ha 
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fe£t  a  reconciliation  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  for 
fome  time,  prefervcd  that  rancour  which  a 
conduA  fo  perfidious  had  infpired.  A 
change  in  the  zSzirs  of  Europe  having  oc- 
cafioned  explanations  between  the  courts, 
peace  was  re-eftabli(hed  in  1780,  and,  du- 
ring its  negociation,  Sidi  Mahomet  did 
every  thing  which  he  fuppofed  might  be 
mofl  agreeable  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
might  induce  him  to  forget  the  paft. 

When  Sidi  Mahomet  prepared  for  the 
fiege  of  Melilla,  he  declared  war  againft 
Holland,  finding  the  prefent  fent  by  the 
republic,  on  fome  extraordinary  occafion, 
not  equal  to  his  expeftations.  Hence  it 
may  be  judged  how  little  confidence  ought 
to  be  placed  in  the  friendfhip  of  a  monarch 
who  fets  his  friendftiip  up  to  fale,  as  ac- 
tuated by  whim,  or  intereft.  Holland 
fitted  out  (hips  for  the  proteftion  of  her 
commmerce,  and,  after  a  defenfive  war, 
when  (he  mi^ht  have  done  much  better, 
renewed  the  peace  in  1778,  and  increafed 
her  largefs. 


During 
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During  the  reign  of  Sidi  Mahomet,  the 
locufts,  which  fo  often  afflift  the  fouthern 
climates,  have  various  times  ravaged  the 
empire  of  Morocco;  but  never  fo  generally 
or  fo  fatally  as  after  the  year  1778,  la 
the  fummerof  that  fame  year,  fuch  clouds 
of  locui>s  came  from  the  fouth  that  they 
darkened  the  air,  and  devoured  a  part  of 
the  harveft.  Their  offspring,  which  they 
left  on  the  ground,  committed  {kill  much 
greater  mifchief.  Locufts  appeared  and 
bred  anew  in  the  following  year,  fo  that 
in  the  fpring  the  country  was  wholly  co- 
vered, and  they  crawled  one  over  the  othef 
in  fearch  of  their  fubfiftence. 

It  has  before  been  remarked,  in  fpeaking 
of  the  climate  of  Morocco,  that  the  young 
locufts  are  thofe  which  are  the  moft  mif- 
chievous ;  and  that  it  feems  almoft  impof- 
fible  to  rid  the  land  of  thefe  infefts,  and 
iheir  ravages,  when  the  country  once  be- 
comes thus  affli£ted.  In  order  to  preferve 
the  houfes  and  gardens  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  cities,  they  dig  a  ditch  two  feet  in 
depth,  and  as  much  in  width*  This  they 
pallifade  with  reeds   clofc  to  each   othcr^ 

and 
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ihi  inclined  inward  toward  the  ditdi ;  fo 
that  die  infers,  xmable  to  climb  up  the 
flippery  reed^  fall  back  into  the  ditchj 
where  they  devour  one  another; 

This  was  the  means  by  which  the  gar- 
dens and  vineyards  of  Rabat,  and  the  city 
itfelfj  were  delivered  from  this  fcourge,  ill 
1779.  The  intrenchment,  which  was,  at 
lead,  a  league  in  extent,  formed  a  femicircle 
from  the  fea  to  the  river,  which  feparates 
Rabat  from  Sallee.  The  quantity  of 
young  locufts  here  affembled  was  fo  prodi- 
gious that^  on  the  third  day^  the  ditch 
could  not  be  approached  becaufe  of  the 
ftench.  The  whole  country  was  eaten  up^ 
the  very  bark  of  the  fig,  pomegranate,  and 
orange  tree^  bitter,  hardj  and  corrofive  as 
it  was,  could  not  efcape  the  voracity  of 
thefeinfeds^ 

The  iands^  ravaged  throughout  all  fhd 
Veftern  provinces,  produced  no  harveft,  and 
the  Moors,  being  obliged  to  live  on  theii* 
floras,  which  the  exportation  of  com  (per- 
mitted till  1774)  had  draiued,  began  to  feel 
a  dearth.     Their  cattle,  .for  which  they 

make 
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make  no  provifion,  and  which,  in  thele 
climates,  have  no  other  fubfiftance  than 
that  of  daily  grazing^  died  with  hunger ; 
nor  could  aay  be  preferved  but  thole  which 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mountains, 
or  in  marfhy  grounds,  where  the  re^growth 
of  pafturage  is  more  rapid* 

In  1780,  the  dlftrefs  was  ftiU  farther  m* 
creafeda  The  dry  winter  had  checked  the 
produfts  of  the  earth,  and  giveu  birth  to 
a  new  generation  of  locufts,  that  devoured 
whatever  had  efcaped  from  the  Inclemency 
of  the  feafon.  The  hufbandmau  did  not 
reap  even  what  he  had  fowed^  and  found 
himfelf  deflitute  of  food,  cattle,  or  O^d 
corn*  In  this  time  of  extreme  wretched- 
nefs,  the  poor  felt  all  the  horrors  of  famine* 
They  were  feen  wandering  over  the  coun- 
try to  devour  roots,  and,  perhaps,  abridged 
their  days  by  digging  into  the  entrails  of 
iJ>c  earth  in  fearch  of  the  crude  means  by 
which  they  might  be  preferved, 

Vaft  numbers  periihed  of  indigeftible 
food  and  want-  I  have  beheld  country 
people  in  the  roads,  and  in  the  Urceis,  who 

had 
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hzd  died  of  hunger,  and  who  were  throXiirii 
acrofs  afles  to  be  taken  and  buried.  Fa- 
thers fold  their  children*  The  hufband, 
with  the  confent  of  his  wife,  would  take 
her  into  another  province,  there  to  beftow 
her  in  nmarriage  as  if  (he  were  his  fifter^ 
and  afterward  come  and  reclaim  her^  when 
his  wants  were  no  longer  fo  great.  I 
have  feen  women  and  cl^ildren  run  after 
camels,  and  lake  in  their  dung  to  feek  for 
fome  indigefted  grain  of  barley,  which,  if 
they  found,  they  devoured  with  avidity. 

Let  us  not  dwell  too  long  on  woes  which 

thus  afflid  humanity,  and  of  which  fo 
many  thoufands,  whofe  hearts  are  rendered 
infenfible  of  pity  by  plenty,  have  no  con- 
ception. The  mifery  would  have  been 
much  greater,  had  not  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  the  harvefts  had  been  tolerably 
abundant,  permitted  the  exportation  of  oil, 
butter,  dried  fruits,  and  other  provifions, 
and  particularly  the  corn  of  the  north, 
which  happily,  at  that  time,  was  plentiful 
at  Cadiz  and  at  Li{bon.  This  corn,  which 
had  paffed  through  fo  many  hands,  was 
fold  in  the  markets  of  Sallee  at  one  hun- 
dred 
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dred  and  twenty  livres,  or  five  pounds,  the 
meafure,  which  meafure  correfponds  with 
the  Setier  of  Paris  *.  Bad  oil  and  rancid 
butter  were  worth  one  hundred  and  eighty 
UvreSi  or  feven  pounds  ten  ihilUngs,  the 
quintal.  Peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  which 
abound  in  thefe  countries ^  were  become 
objeds  of  fo  much  luxury  that  they  were 
counted  out  by  grains,  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  were  fold  for  a  denier.  During 
three  or  four  years  of  dearth,  the  people 
ate  bread  which,  by  the  mixture  of  the  fpe- 
cies  of  grain,  and  its  bad  quality,  was  ex- 
ceedingly heavy,  and  difficult  of  digeftion. 
Good  bread  was  worth  from  fix- pence  to 
feven- pence  halfpenny  the  pound,  and 
other  articles  of  fubfiftence  in  proportion. 

Affliding  and  extreme  as  the  calamities 
of  the  empire  at  this  time  were,  the  awful 
refiguation  of  thefe  unhappy   people,  to  the 


♦  Accordlfig  to  tlie  author**  cftimate  (See  page  3^8  of 
Vol,  L)  thai  the  Setier  of  Pnris  wcigbi  two  hundred  aad  a 
half,  this  mcafure  ivlll  contain  fomewhat  under  four 
kufliels.     T. 
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decrees  of  Providence,  could  not  be  behelcl 
but  with  aftonifhment  ;  they  fupported 
their  affliftions  without  complaint,  becaufe 
that,  according  to  their  faith,  all  things  are 
decreed  by  the  Moil  High,  and  nothing 
happens  but  as  pre-ordained  by  his  wilL 
Europeans,  lefs  refigned,  more  reftlefs,  or, 
perhaps,  more  accuftomed  to  confide  in  the 
cares  of  an  adminiftration  the  province  of 
which  is  to  provide  for  all  their  wants,  are 
impatient  and  clamorous  during  times  of 
fcarcity ;  and,  fufpefting  abufes,  which 
fufpicions  may  be  fometimes  well  founded, 
they  charge  their  governors  with  carelefs- 
nefs  or  guilt.  Plenty,  or  fcarcity,  never- 
thelefs,  depend  moft  evidently  on  the  fer- 
iiHt\'  or  intemperance  of  fealbns  ;  when  not 
occafioncd  by  monopolies,  or  the  excefs  of 
exportation  and  importation. 

The  miferies  the  empire  of  Morocco 
underwent,  in  confequence  of  the  fore- 
going evils,  made  it  impoflible  for  the 
Moors  to  pay  their  taxes  ;  the  efforts  of 
commerce  flackened,  and  the  revenues  of 
the  flatcs  diminill^ed  in  proportion. 

The 
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The  roads  foon  became  tinfafe,  travellers 
Were  obliged  to  be  provided  with  efcortS| 
the  provinces  were  in  a  ft  ate  of  warfare^ 
reciprocally  to  rob  each  other  of  what  had 
cfcaped  from  the   ravages  of  locufts,  and 
the  unfavourablenefs  of  the  feafons.  From 
the   dift  rifts  of  Rabat  and   Sal  lee  to  the 
Morbeya,    the  whole  of  the  provinces  of 
Temfena  and  Tedla  were,  for  the  fpace  of 
two  or  three  years,  expofed  to  depredations, 
which  the  public  calamity  might  excufe^ 
fince  they  were  not  excited  by  the  fpirit  of 
feditlon*     Such  troubles,  which  referable 
palling  ftorms,  are  foon  appeafed,  without 
the    interference   of    government,    when 
plenty  reftores  tranquillity,  and  once  more 
cools  and  bridles  the  reftlefsnefs  and  rapa- 
city of  the  people. 


In  the  year  1783,  the  Emperor  made  an 
excurfion  to  Tafilet,  with  a  detachment  of 
troops  ;  that  city,  and  its  environs,  inha- 
bited by  numerous  Sharifs  defirous  of 
power,  had  for  fome  time  been  expofed  to 
civil  commotions,  which  were  entirely  ap- 
peafed  by  the  prefence  of  the  fovereign, 
Stdi  Mahomet  levied,  in  the  provinQe  aad 
%  %  oa 
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en  the  caftern  borders  of  the  greater  Atlas, 
heavy  contributions,  to  punifh  the  turbu"* 
lence  of  the  people. 

While  the  Emperor  was  at  Tafiiet,  the 
whole  empire  fuifered  a  great  lofs  by  the 
death  of  Muley  Ali,  the  eldeft  of  his  fons, 
who  died  at  Fez,  at  the  age  of  forty  foUr, 
in  confequence  of  a  relapfe  of  a  neglefted 
or  ill-cured  fever.  This  prince  poffeflcd 
all  the  qualities  neceffary  to  render  his  peo- 
ple happy  ;  he  had  not  mherited  from  his 
anceftors  that  .impetuous  and  cruel  charac- 
ter which,  without  conftituting  the  happi- 
nefs  of  kings,  never  fails  to  render  nations 
miferable.  Appointed  by  his  father  to  the 
government  of  Fez,  which  is  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  in  the  empire,  Muley 
had  behaved  with  fo  much  prudence,  and 
difuitereftedncfs,  that,  the  Emperor  having 
conrunanded  him  to  render  tip  an  account 
of  all  he  poffeffed,  the  city  of  Fez  con- 
fented  to  pay  the  fum  the  fovereign  exadlcd, 
that  the  prince  might  be  maintained  in  his 
government,  and  continue  in  the  good 
traces  of  his  father. 

The 
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The  difintereftednefs  of  Muley  Ali^ 
which  was  a  very  high  recommendation 
to  him  among  the  people,  had,  perhapSi 
weakened  the  affedtion  of  his  father,  who 
had  not  the  fame  manner  of  thinking.  Sidi 
Mahomet  having  laid  a  tax  on  his  fon» 
which  was  to  be  paid  for  the  benefit  of  his 
brothers,  commanded  him  to  raife  the  fum 
required  on  the  community  of  the  Jews, 
who,  not  being,  he  faid,  in  the  road  to  fal- 
vation,  merited  no  pity.  —  '*  Sire/'  replied 
Muley  All,  **  the  Jews  are  fo  poor  that  they 
**  are  incapable  of  fupporting  their  prefent 
**  taxes,  and  it  is  impoflible  I  fhonid  exa£t 
**  from  them  new  ones.  Should  you  fo 
**  pleafe,  you  may  difpofe  of  the  revenues 
**  of  my  government  for  the  benefit  of 
**  my  brothers  ;  but  I  earneftly  fuppli- 
"  cate  you  will  not  require  me  to  op- 
**  prefs  thefe  people,  and  thus  oblige 
**  me  to  increafe  wretchednefs  already 
**  too  great," 

Such  anecdotes  prove  with  how  much 

rcafon  the  people  regretted  the  lofs  of  this 

prince.     I  was  well  acquainted  with  his 

Z  3  worth ; 
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worth  ;  the  confidence  with  which  he  ho« 
noured  me  often  made  me  a  witnefs  of  his 
benevolence,  and  a  judge  of  his  heart. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP.     VL 


Ckara^er  of  the  retgmng  Empiron 

i3lDI  Mahomet,  endowed  with  pene* 
t ration  and  judgement,  would  have  been 
fufceptible  of  all  the  high  qualities  necef* 
fary  to  govern  men,  had  education  brought 
to  perfection  thofe  gifts  which  nature  had 
bcftowed*  His  age  is  fomc where  about 
feventy  fix  *,  his  heigh th  five  feet  eight 

inches 


•  If  13  not  cuftomaiy  tmong  tlic  Moors  to  rfgifter  the 
binh  of  crhildren,  noc  even  th^c  of  princes  ;  their  age  ts  re- 
membered by  certain  accidcuw,  or  e^rentfi,  which  the  parent! 
commit  to  memory*  A  M<x3r  very  niturally  fays,  he  was 
bom  in  the  dry  fummcr,  the  wet  winter^  or  mcntioai  atiy 
other  fimilar  accident. 

The  reigning  Emperor  wai  at   Mecca,  in  i/i?*  wheii 

Matey  Ilhmael  died ;  he  was  not  then  marned,  and,  as  he 

hat  alwayi  perfedly  remembered  this  journeyi  it  may  well 

be  fuppofed  he  was  at  that  time  about  fiactcco  or  ei^htecot 

Z  4  and 
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inches,  his  fymtnetry  tolerable ;  be  (quints 
a  little,  which  gives  his  afpeft  fome  fevc- 
rity  ;  his  conftitution  being  naturally 
ftrong,  and  his  mode  of  life  fober  and 
frugal,  his  body  is  become  very  capable  of 
fupporting  the  fatigue  of  a  life  fo  laborious 
as  the  government  of  this  empire  requires* 
He  is  tolerably  eafy  of  accefs  ;  foreigners 
he  receives  with  politenefs,  and  converfes 
with  them  willingly ;  but  the  cool,  or 
warm,  reception  he  gives,  alike,  are  dire£!:cd 
by  fome  motive  of  perfonal  intereft.  His 
favour  is  not  conftant,  but  varies  according 
as  fuch  like  interefted  fenfations  vary. 

However  marked  the  attachment  of  Sidi 
Mahomet  to  riches  may  have  been,  he  has 
leldom  employed  thofe  means,  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  them,  which  violence  or  cru- 
elty might  have  fuggefted.  This  Emperor 
will  not  leave  fo  rich  a  treafury  at  his  de- 
ceafe  as  his  love  for  oeconomy  might  fore- 


and  that  he  muft  have  been  born  in  or  near  the  year  1710. 
This  is  the  mode  I  have  taken  to  calculate  his  age,  in  which 
I  aai  confirmed  by  the  oldcfl  people  in  the  country, 

bode. 
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bode,  and  that  bccaufe  his  reigti  has  been 
expo  fed  to  heavj  expetices  ;  his  empire, 
gradually  exhaufted,  has  no  longer  in  it- 
felf  the  fame  refources.  Independent  of  the 
heavy  fums  expended  on  the  fiege  of  Ma-» 
zagan,  that  of  Melilla»  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  forces,  Sidi  Mahomet  has 
alfo  built  towns  and  fortrefles^  mofqucs  and 
public  markets,  exclufive  of  his  palaces, 
which  he  has  embellifhed.  He  like  wife 
purchafed,  in  Malta  and  the  Italian  ftates, 
numerous  Mahometan  (laves,  in  1782,  the 
great  eft  part  of  whom  were  not  his  fub- 
jefts ;  and  he  has  further  fent  to  Con* 
ilantinople,  in  1784,  more  than  four  mil- 
lion of  livree,  (or  a  hundred  and  fixty-fir 
thoufand  pounds)  which  it  is  fuppofed 
he,  out  of  refpe£t  to  his  reUgion,  either 
appropriated  to  the  temple  of  Mecca  or  the 
defence  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  for  which, 
knowing  the  ambition  of  its  neigh bourSt 
he  feems  to  h^ve  fome  fears. 

Covetous  as  he  appears  to  have  been  of 
Wealth,  Sidi  Mahomet  will  leave  little  to 
pofterity,  except  thefe  monuments  of  his 
devotion^  his  charity,   and  his  precaution* 

Mort 
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MoK  humane,  more  aeceflible,  and  kis 
exigent  than  his  anceftors,  Sidi  Mahomet 
has  ever  treated  the  ChnftianSy  whom  the 
fate  of  war  has  put  into  his  power,  with 
compailion,  and  on  ibme  among  them  he 
has  beftowed  marks  of  his  confidence. 
After  the  taking  of  Mazagan,  he  icnt 
thirty*eight  flaves  to  the  Grand  Mafler  of 
the  knights  of  Malta,  who  were  fubjeds 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tu/cany,  and  the 
Grand  Mafter  returned  a  like  number  of 
Moors. 

Quick  and  penetrating,  this  Emperor 
has  often  made  very  juft  obfervations  on 
the  charafters  of  nations,  judging  by  the 
ilavcs  whom  he  had  in  his  pofleilion,  and 
who  happened  to  be  about  his  perfon.  Per- 
ceiving how  aftive  the  French  were  in 
their  labours,  he  chofe  them  in  preference 
for  the  execution  of  any  fudden  projeft ; 
obferviiig,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  were 
rcftlefs  and  turbulent,  he  held  it  neceflary 
they  (hould  be  employed,  that  they  might 
neither  quarrel  among  themfelves  nor  with 
the  other  (laves.  It  cannot  be  faid  that, 
under   his  government,   flaves  have  been 

worked 
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worked  to  excefs ;  it  will  likemfe  be 
perceived  that  monarch s,  who  number  the 
ranfom  of  flaves  as  one  part  of  their  re- 
venues, have  an  intereft  in  their  prelerva- 
tion* 

During  thirty  years  that  Sidi  Mahomet 
has  fat  on  the  throne,  his  reign  has  been 
hajjpy.  It  Would  be  rafh  to  prophcfywhat 
ffiall  happen  after  his  death  :  although  it  be 
true  that  fimilar  caules  will  produce  fimi- 
lar  cfFefts,  we  muft  not  always  judge  of 
the  future  by  the  paft ;  the  finalleft  dif- 
ference of  circumftances,  either  in  the 
times,  or  the  characters  of  thofe  men  who 
head  infurreftions,  will  change  the  ft  ate  of 
things,  and  decide  on  the  deftiny  of  na- 
tions. Neverthelefs,  w^hen  we  behold  in 
Morocco  a  multitude  of  princes,  each  defi- 
rous  of  governing,  each  having  nearly  an 
equal  claim  to  govern,  it  fhould  feem  that 
like  diflentions  may  well  again  be  feared, 
and  like  revolutions  to  thofe  which,  under 
preceding  reigns,  fo  often  have  rent  thii 
empire. 


The 
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The  fucccffion  is  not  fixed  in  Moroccq, 
cither  by  law  or  cuftom,  but  depends 
entirely  on  concurring  accidents.  It  is 
well  underftood,  among  the  Moors,  that  the 
eldeft  Ion  ought  to  inherit  the  crown,  bc- 
caufe  that  his  experience  renders  him  the 
mod  proper  to  govern  ;  but,  as  there  is  no 
determinate  law  on  this  head,  and  as  there 
is  neither  divan  nor  council  in  the  empire 
to  deliberate  on  a&irs  of  fijtte^  the  elec* 
tion  of  the  Emperor  depends  entirely  on 
chance,  on  the  character  of  the  candidates, 
the  opinion  of  the  people^  the  influence  of 
the  foldiery,  the  fupport  of  the  provinces, 
and  moft  particularly  on  the  pofl'effion  of 
the  trcafury.  He  who  has  money  may  have 
foldiers,  and  he  who  has  foldiers  can  make 
himfelf  feared. 

We  have  Teen  th jt»  under  Muley  Abdal- 
lah,  one  province  and  one  faction  would 
eleft  this  fovereign,  another  that ;  and  like 
anarchy  may  well  be  expefted,  whenever 
there  are  a  great  number  of  candidates  for 
the  throne  ;  at  leaft,  unlefs  the  governors  of 
provinces  fhould  all  unite  to  protect  one 
alone.  This  is  a  thing  moft  difficult  to  be 

accom'i 
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accomplillied,  among  the  Moors,  where 
men  do  nothuig,  and  where  Providence 


regulates  all. 


Of  ten  or  twelve  male  children,  to 
whom  the  Emperor  is  father,  there  arc 
feveral  who  are  capable  of  government; 
nor  can  I  doubt  but  that,  infurmed  as  tliey 
muft  be  of  former  revolutions,  they  all 
afpire  with  equal  confidence  to  that  crowa 
to  which  birth,  the  voice  of  the  people,  or 
a  concatenation  of  incidents,  may  give 
each  an  equal  right* 


C  H  A  P. 
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C  H  A  K     VII. 


Of  the  commercial  intercourfe  between  the 
Empire  of  Morocco  and  the  nations  of 
Europe. 


Wi 


HEN  the  fpirit  of  induftry  began  to 
cffeft  a  change  in  Europe,  in  the  power  of 
kingdoms,  and  the  manners  of  their  inha- 
bitants, monarchs  felt  the  neceffity  of  na- 
val armaments,  and,  by  their  maritime 
forces,  to  fecure  to  their  fubjefts  the  pro- 
giTfs  of  their  commerce,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  fcas. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  the  rout  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^ 
and  even  for  fomc  time  after,  Europe  had 
no  communication  with  Afia,  except  by 
the  Mediterranean,  and  over  this  fea  a  con- 
fiderable  trade  was  carried  on  through  Spain, 

France, 
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France^  Italy,  ihe  Levant,  and  the  nor* 
them  fliores  of  Africa,  which  latter,  even 
at  that  time,  were  invaded  by  bands  of 
freebooters.  TripoU,  Tunis,  Algiers, 
Morocco,  ufurped  by  muhitudcs  of  Ibl- 
diers,  whom  religion  had  armed,  eneiiiies 
as  they  were  of  the  Chriftian  religion^ 
from  bigotry,  became  ftiU  more  fo  from  in- 
tereft ;  their  inhabitants  were  poor,  little 
addided  to  labour,  without  commerce,  pi* 
rates  from  inclination  and  neceflity,  and 
had  no  means  of  becoming  of  fome  im- 
portance, except  by  the  licentioufnefs  of 
freebooting. 

Europe,  which  had  formerly  been  armed 
againft  thefe  common  enemies  by  the  zeal 
of  religion,  prefently  found  itfelf  divided 
in  its  own  political  interefts.  Nations,  am* 
bitious  of  power  and  of  wealth,  individu-' 
ally  employed  by  the  efforts  of  Induftry, 
and  the  barter  of  their  products,  confulted 
only  their  individual  conveBiency,  and,  in 
the  hope  of  acquiring  a  greater  afcendancy 
in  commercial  and  maritime  affairs,  deter^-* 
mined  to  make  treaties  with  thefe  ufurpers 
of  the   fhores   of  Africa;  w^hich   treaties 

have 
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have  been  more  or  Icfs  obfcrvcd,  according 
to  the  opinion  entertained  of  their  relpeftiv* 
force,  and  the  reciprocity  of  their  iiitercfts# 

Such  were  the  motives,  fuch  the  princi-* 
pics,  of  friendftiip,  between  the  powers  of 
Europe  and  the  regencies  of  Barbary.-  The 
rivality,  or  the  feeblenefs,  of  fuch  com- 
mercial nations,  occalioned  thefe  rtigencies 
afterwaid  to  acquire  thofe  means  of  power, 
the  difadvantage  and  incumbrance  of  which 
have  (ince  been  fo  often  felt ;  the  condi- 
tions by  which  their  friendfhip  muft  be 
purchafed  have  imperceptibly  become  more 
humiliating,  more  intolerable,  and  lefs 
ftable. 

It  was  not  fo  much  for  the  promotion  of 
trade,  on  the  northern  fhores  of  Africa,  as 
to  favour  the  growth  of  maritime  power, 
and  commerce  in  a  different  channel,  that 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  entered  into 
thcfe  friendly  treaties  with  the  Barbary  re* 
gcncies,  and  the  empire  of  Mor ocGO#  This 
empire  itfclf,  though  rich  in  its  native 
produ6ls,  is  not  capable  of  any  extenfive 
trade  ;  tlie  iaft ability  of  its  laws  is  an  ob- 
2  ftaclc 
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ftadc  to  the  induftry  of  its  irihabirantl, 
and  to  the  confidence  of  foreigners-  Nei* 
ther  are  the  wants  of  the  Moors  multi- 
plied by  their  mode  of  education,  or  by  the 
temperature  of  a  climate  where  nature  re- 
quires but  little  1  and  imaginary  wants 
have  been  further  fupprefl'ed  by  govern* 
ment,  which,  by  depriving  the  people  of 
the  means  of  luxury^  rauft  neceflarily  en- 
feeble the  aftivity  of  commerce,  of  which 
luxury  13  the  Primum  Mobile. 

Thus,  fotne  trifling  barter  excepted,  thte 
fafety  of  th6  fea  has  been  the  caufe  why 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  made  treaties 
with  the  empire  of  Morocco-  I  fhallfpeak 
more  particularly  of  thefe their  treaties,  and 
their  interefts,  according  to  the  priority  of 
their  dates,  and  fiiall  beftow  a  feparate 
chapter  on  thofe  that  relate  to  France, 

England  is  the  firft  power  which  con- 
cluded treaties  of  friend  (hip  and  commerce 
with  the  Emperors  of  Morocco,  Being  in 
pofleffion  of  Tangiers,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  her  by  Portugal  in   1662,  (he  oc- 

VoL,  II.  A  a  cafionally 
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cafionalljr  fAt  thofe  inconveniences  that 
reiblt  fram  the  turbulency  of  tbf  Moors, 
which  (he  overlooked,  and  even  gave  up 
certain  ppbts^  that  (he  tnigbtt  with  the 
greater  ?afe,  maintain  the  garrifon  of  that 
town,  whichj  becaufe  tif  its  diftance,  at 
length  became  a  burthen  to  the  nation^ 

England  having,  even  at  that  time,  ac- 
quired an  exteniive  foreign  commerce,  ihe 
made  propofitions  of  peace  to  Muley  I(h* 
mael  in  1675,  which  the  caprices  and  con* 
traditions  of  that  Emperor  rendered  inef- 
feftuaL  A  truce,  however,  was  concluded 
for  four  years  in  1681,  hut  was  broken  be- 
fore the  term  expired  ;  the  Moors  pretended 
that  the  peace  had  only  related  to  the  gar^ 
rifon  of  Tangier s,  and  did  not  extend  to 
the  proteftion  of  the  Britilh  flag. 

A  diflinftion  like  this^  worthy  an  Em- 
pire where  treachery  is  native,  gave  birth 
to  explanations*  Muley  Iftimael  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  London  at  the  commencement 
of  the  prefent  century.  This  was  a  new 
pretext  for  new  prefents,  and  the  treaty  of 
peace    wns,    at    length,    renewed    under 

George 
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George  I.  After  the  death  of  Muley  Ifh- 
mael  this  treaty  was  confirmed^  and  re- 
newed^ in  1728;  by  Muley  Achmet  Daibyi 
and  a  Httle  time  after  by  Muley  Ab- 
dallah* 

The  Immenfe  navigation  and  trade  of  the 
Englifh  gave  them  fufficient  motives  to 
make  peace  with  the  Emperor  of  Mo- 
Iroccoi  and  they  had  further  a  political  rea- 
fon,  which  was,  to  re-vi<Sual*  with  freOi 
provifionsj,  their  garrifon  of  Gibraltar  with 
facility^  which  place  has  been  under  their 
jgovernment  from  the  beginning  of  the  pre^ 
fcnt  century.  Sidi  Mahomet^  more  intel- 
ligent than  his  predeceflbrs^  has  derived  all 
poffible  profit  from  this  cireumftance;  and 
the  Englifh  nation*  hauglity,  jealous,  and 
ever  ready  to  take  offence,  has  continued,  and 
ftill  continues,  tooverlook  all  that  inequality 
of  conduct  to  which  the  fpirit  of  avarice 
gives  birth^  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Mo- 
rocco. The  Engliln  have  long  nfiaintained 
a  trade  on  the  coaft  of  that  empire,  where 
they  fell  coarfe  cloths,  ferges,  linens,  pew- 
ter^ lead,  rnerccr^s  commodities,  and  the 
iron  which  their  fliips  bring  frofti  Bifcay. 
A  a  a  They 
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They  receive  in  return  ibmetimes  oils^ 
gums,  wax,  elephants-teeth,  and  have 
often  fent,  in  French  bottoms,  to  Mar* 
fellies,  oils,  rav^r  hides,  and  wool^  the  con* 
fumption  of  which  is  greater  in  our  Ibu* 
thern  provinces  than  among  the  more 
northern  nations. 

They  have  alfo  exported  a  number  of 
Mules  to  North  America;  but  the  dif* 
memberment  of  that  part  of  their  domi*- 
nions  has  greatly  decreafed  their  trade  with 
Morocco,  which  before  was  not  very  con- 
(iderable.  England  can  only  have  a  con- 
fined trade  with  Morocco,  not  having  a  fuf- 
ficient  market  for  the  commodities  (he  re- 
turns. The  commercial  relations  which  exift 
between  kingdoms  always  depend  on  thelf 
mutual  wants,  and  the  facility  with  which 
barter  can  be  made  to  mutud  advantage. 

In  1 732  an  ambaffador  was  fent  by  Mu* 
ley  Abdallah  into  Holland,  and  the  repub- 
lic then  made  its  peace  with  that  Emperor; 
but  the 're volutions  by  which  his  reign  was 
difturbed  gave  but  little  ftability  to  the 
treaty^    Holland  was  the  firll  power  which 

renewed 
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ran e wed  treaties  of  peace  with  Sidi  Maho- 
met,  who  then  was  only  prince  and  go- 
vernor of  Saffi^  but  who,  being  the  fole 
heir  of  the  empire,  had  arrogated  to  him- 
ielf  the  chief  part  of  the  authority.  In- 
dependent of  the  fafety  of  nflvigationi 
Holland  had  further  a  political  motive^j 
which  was  early  to  make  peace  with  the 
Emperor,  that  ihe  might  the  better  profit 
by  her  neutrality  during  the  war  of  175 J. 

Having  been  informed  that  this  republic 
treated  the  regency  of  Algiers  with  greater 
generofity  than  himfelf,  Sidi  Mahomet 
complained  of  the  States  General;  and, 
notwithftanding  the  compliance  that  was 
fhc wn,  the  Emperor  declared  war  againfl  the 
Dutch  toward  the  end  of  1774,  pretend- 
ing that  an  extraordinary  prefent,  which 
they  had  fent  him,  and  which  he  kept,  was 
not  fufficiently  magnificent. 

The  republic  fent  numerous  veffels  into 
the  Straits  for  the  proteftion  of  trade  and 
navigation  ;  few  of  them  appeared  upon 
the  coaft,  and  that  fo  feldom  that  the  cor- 
fairs  of  Morocco  took  three  Dutch  ihips, 
A  a  3  two 
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two  of  them  as  they  left  the  port  of  San 
Lucar,  within  fight  of  Cadiz.  Thefe  ad- 
vantages were  counterbalanced  by  thelofles 
of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco^  A  Dutch 
frigate,  which  did  but  begin  to  chacc  two 
Corfairs  of  Sallee,  caufed  them  to  be  (hip* 
wrecked,  even  without  following  them, 
the  one  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  of 
Laracha,  and  the  other  at  the  mouth  of 
that  of  Mam'ora.  Holland  renewed  the 
peace  in  1778,  was  more  generous  in  her 
gifts,  and,  if  fo  (he  (hall  pleafe,  may  con- 
tinue it  by  the  like  means. 

Holland  carries  on  a  certain  trade  with 
the  coaft  of  Morocco,  and  cuftom  has  al- 
moft  rendered  her  importations  neceflfary. 
She  there  vends  quantities  of  Silefian 
linens,  called  platillas,  many  of  the  coarfe 
linens  of  the  Baltic,  and  others,  feme  few 
fpices,  drugs,  tea,  timber,  iron  of  Bifcay, 
and  quantities  of  the  cutlery  and  mercery 
wares  of  Germany. 

Holland  receives  from  the  coaft  of  Mo- 
rocco, in  return,  fometimes  oils,  wax, 
gums,  and  elephants-teeth ;  but,  as  thofe 

returns. 
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returns,  which  fuit  the  Dutch  merchant^^ 
are  infufficient  to  balance  the  quantity  ctf 
merchandize  they  feiid  thither,  they  have 
almoft  ajntlnually  profited  by  the  facility 
wth  which  they  can  run  for  the  French 
ports,  to  fend  oik  to  Marfetlles,  wools,  and 
raw  hides,  which  there  find  a  readier  fale 
^han  in  the  north-  Had  not  Holland  this 
liberty,  fhc^vould  imperceptibly  h^ve  beeft 
obliged  to  renounce  a  trade,  vt^hich  muft 
have  become  difadvantageous,  when  flie 
could  no  longer  freight  her  fhips  by  barter^ 
or  be  paid  in  moncy^ 

The  court  pf  Denmark  began  to  nego* 
tiate  with  Sidi  Mahomet  in  1755.  That 
kingdom  is  fo  diflant  from  Morocco  that 
the  Danifli  miniftry  had  not  any  juft  ideas 
concerning  the  government  of  this  empire. 
Deceived  by  a  Jew,  who  was  the  inftrti- 
mcnt  and  interpreter  of  the  negotiations 
of  Denmark,  Are  fuppofed  fhc  might, 
without  impediment,  build  a  fort  re  fs  at 
Santa  Cruz,  that  fhe  might  there  protefi 
a  mercantile  fettlemcnt,  winch  fhe  intend- 
ed to  eftablifh.  The  Jew  agent  dlfgnifed 
the  intentions  of  the  court  of  Denmark; 
A  a  4  nor 
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nor  was  there  any  knowledge  in  Morocco 
of  the  intended  fort,  till  the  materials  for 
building  it  were  landed.  The  Emperor, 
ofFeiJ.ded  at  feeing  himfelf  treated  like  the 
princes  of  Senegal,  imprifoned  the  ambaf- 
fador  of  Denmark,  and  his  retinue,  pre- 
tending he  would  treat  them  as  flavest 
Some  time  was  neceffary  to  rectify  this 
miflake.  Denmark  again  undertook-  to 
negotiate  in  1757,  ^  ranfom  was  agreed 
upon,  new  prefents  were  made,  and  a  new 
peace  concluded. 

The  late  king  of  Denmark,  occupied  by 
commercial  projeds,  gave  his  eonfent  at 
that  time  for  the  forming  of  a  royal  Afri- 
can company,  which,  on  paying  an  annual 
tribute  of  fifty  thoufand  piaftres,  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  the  exclu- 
{ive  commerce  of  his  coaft,  for  the  term  of 
ten  years,  in  the  ports  of  Bailee  and  of  Saffi, 
where  two  mercantile  fcttlements  were 
made.  The  opprcfTions  and  embarraflinents 
which  this  monopoly  incited,  the  expences 
occafioncd  by  the  forming  of  thefe  efta- 
blifhments,  and  the  want  of  oeconomy  in 
fome  foreign  direftors,  to  whom  the  ad- 
mi  niftration 
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jninifl ration  of  the  company's  affairs  were 
confided,  rendered  this  attempt  unfuccefs- 
fiiL  The  monopoly  extended  only  to  the 
ports  of  Saffi  and  Sallee,  the  trade  of 
which  declined  in  confequence  of  other 
cftablilhmentSj  at  t-he  ports  of  Mogodor 
3nd  Laracha,  whither^  by  lefTening  the 
duties  of  the  cuftoms,  the  Emperor  had 
drawn  the  chief  produds  of  his  domams^ 
which  freighted  the  retcming  European 
(hips. 

This  company,  bcfide,  were  merely  con- 
cerntrd  in  a  carrying  trade,  as  uncertain  in 
tts  fuccefs  as  ill  judged  in  its  principles, 
Denmark  itfelf  contains  no  produifl  necef- 
fary  for  the  coaft  of  Morocco,  nor  can  the 
produSs  of  that  empire  find  any  market  in 
pen  mark  ;  fo  that  this  company  was  but  a 
clog  upon  the  induftrv  ot  the  intertpediate 
nations,  and  could  derive  no  other  advan- 
tage than  that  of  aifording  employment  to 
fome  Daniih  fhips^  which  often  arrived  on 
the  coajl  of  Morocco  loaded,  and  returned 
empty  back.  The  Danifh  African  com- 
pany foon  law  its  capital  funk  by  ili'^timed 
ipeculationsj  and  by  the  gifts  which  the 
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compliaticp  of  its  dircftors,  and  the  nctcf- 
fity  of  fatisfying  the  Emperor,  did  but 
multiply. 

This  company  continued  bufied  in  the 
liquidation  of  its  debts,  after  the  acceilioa 
of  Chriftian  VIU  to  the  throne  of  Den« 
mark;  it  was  fupprefled  jn  1767,  at  whicl^ 
time  the  court  of  Denmark  freed  itfelf 
from  the  annual  burthen  of  fifty  thoufand 
piaftres,  a  price  paid  for  a  monoply,  which 
the  royal  African  company  ought  to  have 
enjoyed,  but  did  txot.  The  Danes  only, 
however,  could  obtajn  the  continuation  of 
peace  by  annually  paying  the  fum  of 
twenty-five  thouland  piaftres.  Denmark 
has  not  itfelf  any  direft  trade  with  that  coaft. 

The  Swedes  concluded  peace  with  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  in  1763.  The  pre- 
fent  Sweden  fentconfiftcd  of  cannon,  marts, 
and  timber ;  (he  likewife  agreed  to  make 
an  annual  prefent  of  twenty-thoufamd  pi- 
aftres, which  fhe  meant  to  pay  in  her  own 
native  produfts,  but  which  the  Emperor 
infifted  on  receiving  in  ready  money.  In  the 
year    17 J i,     Guftavus    III.,    who    then 
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afcended  the  throiie  of  Sweden,  refufed  all 
kmd  of  tribute,  refen  ing  to  himfelf  the 
liberty  of  making  voluntary  prefcnts,  with- 
out any  determinate  time  or  value*  It  was, 
at  length,  agreed,  as  a  means  of  continu- 
ing the  former  good  underftanding  be- 
tween the  courts,  that  the  king  of  Swe- 
den Ihould  fend  an  ambafiador  and  a  pre- 
fent  once  in  two  years,  to  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco.  The  Swedes  have  no  commer- 
cial interCQUrfc  with  this  empire. 

The  republic  of  Venice  made  peace 
with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  in  1765* 
She  fent  a  very  handfome  pre  fent  in  mO' 
ney>  and  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
about  a  hundred  thoufand  livres,  (or  up- 
ward of  four  thoufand  pounds.)  This  re- 
public having  treated  the  regency  of  Al- 
giers fli II  more  liberally,  the  Emperor  was 
olTended  at  the  difti nation,  and  fent  a  Gc-* 
iioefc,  who  was  in  his  fervice,  to  Venice  to 
complain.  His  envoy  having  been  received 
with  great  coolnefs  by  the  Senate,  and 
having  returned  wuth  an  anfw^er  that  did 
not  fatisfy  Sidi  Mahomet,  he  gave  further 
tokens  of  his  difcontent  to  the  republic  in 

1780, 
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1780,  and,  inventing  certain  imputation«| 
obliged  the  Venetian  conful  to  depart  from 
his  ilates ;  but  the  republic  having  acqui- 
efced  in  the  wiflies  of  the  Emperor,  in 

1 78 1,  the  conful  returned,  and  was  very 
fevourably  received  at  the  court  of  Mo- 
rocco. The  republic  of  Venice  has  nq 
commercial  intercourfe  with  this  empire, 
and  therefore,  like  the  courts  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  pays  this  tribute  folely  for 
the  fafety  of  navigation. 

The  court  of  Spain,  as  well  as  that  of 
France,  made  peace  with  the  Emperor  of 
of  Morocco  in  1767.  Sidi  Mahomet  was 
the  firft  to  fend  an  ambaflador  to  Spain,  and 
affe<fled  to  give  this  kingdom  fo  mqch  the 
preference  that  the  confidence  placed  in 
his  profeflions  were  too  great.  After  hav- 
ing received  very  high  proofs  of  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  the  court  of  Spain,  and  having, 
in  feme  mealure,  difpofed  of  his  arfenal$ 
for  the  repair  of  her  fhips,  this  monarch 
took  occafion  to  deftroy  the  good  harmony 
which  then  exifted  between  the  two 
powers,  without  breaking  the  peace, 
which,  according  to  him,  was  merely  con^ 
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fined  to  the  liberty  of  navigation.  He 
marched  with  an  army,  about  the  end  of 
1774,  to  lay  fiege  to  Melilla,  which  place, 
inftead  of  defending,  he  fuppofed  Spain 
would  abandon. 

This  proceeding,  contrary  to  the  faith 
of  treaties,  was  the  occafion  of  a  rupture, 
between  the  court  of  Spain  and  that  of 
Morocco,  The  Moor,  having  failed  in  his 
cnterprize»  took  every  poflible  means  tore* 
eftablifh  peace  ;  but  the  court  of  Madrid^ 
deeply  relenting  his  conduft,  deferred 
concluding  any  treaty,  and  was  fatisfied 
with  remaining  in  a  kind  of  truce. 

The  quarrel  between  France  and  Eng* 
land  having  changed  the  pulitical  fuuation 
of  Europe,  tlic  court  of  Spain  thought 
that  a  favourable  moment  to  treat  with  the 
Emperar  of  Morocco ;  and  Sidi  Mahomet 
renewed  peace,  in  1780,  by  t!ie  mediation 
of  his  ambaflador^  Ben-Otman,  eagerly  ac- 
quiefcing  in  wliatever  the  Spanifh  court 
<iemanded»  The  Emperor  not  only  con- 
fented  to  refufe  revidualing  the  garrifonof 
Gibraltar,  the  ficge  of  which  was  medi- 
tated 
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tited  by  Spam,  W  the  Spaniards  werft^  id 
a  manner,  mafters  of  Tangiers,  where  they 
vi£lualed  their  army,  and  which  place 
fervcd  as  an  afylum  to  fuch  of  their  (hips 
as  were  ftationcd  near  the  Straits*  Their 
pofts  of  obfervation  beyond  the  caftle,  and 
as  far  as  Cape,  Spartel,  were  fo  well  regu- 
lated, that  their  (ignab  from  place  to  place 
communicated  along  the  whole  coaft  of 
Andaluiia^ 

Their  can  be  no  continued  trade  between 
the  coaft  of  Spain  and  that  of  Morocco, 
for  the  corn  trade,  which  varies  according 
to  circumftances  and  feafons,  fniift  only  be 
confidered  as  calual.  Tlie  produfls  of 
Morocco,  their  provilions  excepted,  arc 
wholly  ufelefs  in  Spain  ;  nor  dees  Spain 
itfelf  afford  many  articles  of  confumption 
for  Morocco,  cochineal  excepted,  which  id 
ufcd  to  dj^e  Morocco  leather^  and  the  cx- 
clufive  trade  in  which  the  Emperor  has  re- 
ferved  to  himfelf.  The  iron  of  Bifcay, 
and  the  Barcelona  handkerchiefs,  which 
are  in  general  ule,  might,  indeed,  be  im- 
ported ,  but  foreign  nations  buy  up  the 
nrft  in  exchange  for  their  feveral  produ£ts^ 

and 
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and  the  trade  in  the  fecond  ia  not  of  fuffi- 
cient  extent  tq  rnamtain  a  continual  intcr- 
courfe# 

For  fome  yean  after  the  peace,  conluded 
in  1767,  the  bar v efts  having  failed  tu 
Spain,  the  Spaniards  bought  up  confider- 
able  quantities  of  wheat  and  barley  on  the 
coaft  of  Morocco*  This,  however,  was  a 
forced  trade^  and  not  reciprocal ;  they  took 
their  money  thither  to  buy  provifionsi 
poultry^  and  fruits,  wherewith  to  fbpplj 
Andalufia^  where,  becaufe  of  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  men  are  little  inclined  to  la* 
boar,  and  where  the  inequality  of  the  fea* 
fons  renders  their  harveils  very  uucer- 
tain4 

Politically  confidered,  this  trade  was 
only  advantageous  to  the  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco, fmce  Spain  was  not  on ly  dependent  on 
him  for  fupplies,  but  that,  likewife^  thefaci^ 
lity  with  which  thefe  fupplies  were  obtained 
did  but  further  increafe  the  itidolence  of 
the  farmers  of  Andaluiia*  Hence  reiulted 
a  great  circulation  of  piaftres  in  the  empire 
of  Morocco,  and,  perhaps,  two  milUon  of 
3  livres 
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livres  (or  upward  of  eighty  thoufand 
{5ounds  fterling)  of  increafe  to  the  revenue* 
Between  the  years  1770  and  1774^  Spain 
tranfported  from  Morocco  quantities  of 
wheat  and  barley ;  but  (he  again  rendered 
the  very  fame  aid  to  Morocco,  from  1779 
to  1781,  when  a  part  of  that  empire  was 
afilifbed  by  famine. 

In  February,  1769,  the  court  of  Por* 
tugal  loft  the  town  of  Mazagan,  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  Morocco,  which  it  had 
preferved,  and  where  the  arms  and  the 
commerce  of  Portugal  were  fo  eminently 
fuccefsful  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  This  town,  fituated  in  the  centre 
of  a  fertile  province,  clandeftinely  fup- 
plied  Portugal  with  feme  provifions  and 
cattle*  After  the  lofs  of  Mazagan,  the 
court  of  Lilbon,  defirous  of  pofleffing  its 
former  refources,  and  wiihing  to  acquire 
greater  fafety  for  its  flag  and  guard  its  (hips 
from  the  corfairs  of  Morocco,  to  which  the 
peace  between  Spain  and  Morocco  gave 
more  frequent  opportunities  of  approach  to 
the  coaft  of  Portugal,  thought  proper,  in 
1773,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Em- 
peror* 
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peror.  There  is  no  continued  trade  be- 
tween Portugal  and  Moro<!co,  and  the  iii- 
tercourfe  of  the  two  courts  is  (imply  con- 
fined to  teftimonies  of  friendfliip.  The 
Emperor  of  Morocco  fends  a  few  horfes, 
and  many  compliments,  to  the  court  of 
Lifbon,  which  returns  demon  (Ira  tions  of 
good  will  fomewhat  more  fubftantial. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1782,  Sidi 
Mahomet  fent  an  ambaffador  into  Tufcany, 
who,  in  1783,  departed  thejice  for  Vienna 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  both  thefc  courts ; 
but  the  trade  between  Morocco  nnd  thefe 
nations  is  only  accidental,  and  the  treaty 
has  no  other  utility  than  that  of  the  fafety 
of  navigation  for  Tufcan  and  Imperial 
ihips,  and  of  thus  giving  a  greater  degree  of 
liability  to  commerce,  which  thefe  powqrs 
wifli  to  encourage  throughout  tbeir  ftates* 

The  republic  of  Genoa  enjoys  only  a 
kind  of  truce  with  the  empire  of  Morocco* 
which  is  wholly  unfupported  by  any  treaty, 
A  Jew  fubjeft  of  Morocco,  whofe  name 
was  Ben- Amor,  made  a  Voyage  to  Genoa 
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by  order  of  his  mafter,  and  treated  with  a 
noble  Genoefe  conc^riiiug  commercial  con- 
nedVions  with  the  Emperor,  who  on  this 
occafion,  voluntarily  made  very  great  ad- 
vances. The  fenator  formed  a  commercial 
company,  and  fent  his  agents,  in  1 769,  with 
fplendid  prefents,  and  a  numerous  train. 
This  company  enjoyed  a  momentary  fame, 
and  afterward  as  fuddenly  declined.  It 
did  but  refemble  a  fla(h  of  lightning  in  a 
clouded  and  gloomy  night. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco,  thus  at  peace 
with  the  principal  commercial  nations,  and 
defirous  of  being  fo  with  all  the  Chriflian 
powers,  hoping  thereby  to  extend  the  com- 
merce of  his  empire,  and  to  profit  by  the 
rival  fpirit  of  nations,  publicly  manifefted, 
by  letters,  m  1777,  *'  That  he  granted 
*'  entire  liberty  to  all  fliips  fo  trade  with, 
*'  and  enter,  his  ports,  being  defirous  of 
"  peace  with  the  whole  world."  Thia 
general  notice  produced  no  effedl,  either 
becaufe  thofe  nntious  which  it  mcft 
interefted  had  not  lufEcient  confidence  in  his 
promifes,  or  becaufe  they  wanted  fuch  pro- 
dufts  and  refources  as  were  neeeflary  to 
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main  tain  a  trade  with  the  coaft  of  Mo* 
tocco. 

Notwithftan(ling  that  the  Emperor  had 
declared  he  held  himfelf  to  be  at  peace  with 
all  Europe,  he  neverthelefs  pronounced  a 
ihip  from  Ragufa,  taken  by  one  of  his  cor- 
fairs,  in  1 779,  a  lcga!xapture»  The  cargo> 
worth  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  livres, 
(or  upward  of  four  thoufand  pounds)  was 
the  property  of  the  Maltefe,  and  was  con* 
fifcatcd;  and  yet,  from  fomc  inexplicable 
caprice,  the  Mahcfe  faiiors  were  reftored  to 
their  freedom,  while  thofe  of  Kagufa  were 
made  (laves. 

The  difpute  this  occafioned^  and  which 
was  rendered  ftill  more  intricate  by  a  di- 
verfity  of  interefts,  was  very  tedious,  and 
liable  to  numerous  incongruities.  The 
Ottoman  Pcrte  claimed  the  fallors  of  Ra- 
gufa  as  its  vaflTaisj  and  by  the  fame  tit  Id 
protefted  the  freedom  of  the  Ragufan  flag* 
The  difpatches  of  the  Porte,  written  ia 
the  Turkilh  language,  although  the  Moors 
could  not  read  them,  were  not  received 
with  the  lefs  deference;  the  Ragufan  fai- 
B  b   2  lors. 
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lors,  detained  in  flavery,  were  reftored  cof 
the  Envoy  of  the  republic,  and  the  Em* 
peror  dictated  fuch  terms  of  peace  as  Ra- 
gufa  could  neither  accept  nor  durft  refufe. 
The  fufpence  and  inconveniences  that  arofc 
gave  occafion  to  new  explanations »  which 
did  not  (ilence  the  fears  of  the  Senate  of 
Ragufa ;  a  (late  fb  feeble,  and  in  fo  preca- 
rious a  fituation,  can  enjoy  but  little  cer- 
tainty. 

The  United  States  of  North  America, 
after  fecuring  their  independence  by  wife 
laws,  and  concluding  various  commercial 
treaties  with  the  powers  of  Europe,  were 
further  defirous  of  adding  new  means  of 
advantage,  and  increafe,  to  their  induftry 
and  navigation.  In  confequence  of  this, 
they,  during  the  year  1786,  profiting  by 
the  pacific  difpofition  which  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco  announced  to  all  commercial 
nations,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  whh 
this  monarch. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VIIL 


Of  the  commercial  iniercourfe  between  the 
kingdom  g/  France^  md  the  empire  of 
Morocco* 


In  the  beginning  of  the  prefcnt  century, 
France  was  poffeffcd  of  coloniest  manu- 
fa£lurcs,  mercantile  eftabliihments,  in  fo- 
reign nations,  and  a  maritime  commerce, 
which,  in  its  birth ,  betokened  the  extent 
of  which  it  was  fufceptible,  from  na- 
tional induftry,  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
miniftry  ;  her  navigation  began  to  appear 
rcfpeitablei  in  confequence  of  her  naval 
forces,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, ; 
but  the  wars  fhe  was  obliged  to  maintain, 
toward  the  conckifion  of  this  reign,  greatly 
retarded  the  progrefs  of  her  foreign  trade. 
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So  rapid  was  the  growth  6f  this  trade^ 
under  the  following  reign,  that  her  rivals^ 
j.alous  of  the  empire  of  the  fea^took  um- 
brage at  her  maritime  profperity.  The  late 
fuccefs  of  hefarms  has  effaced  the  remem- 
brance of  thdfc  humiliatioDS  to  which  (he 
was  fubjefled,  in  confequence  of  the  war 
of  1 756;  and  the  influence  which  this  fuc- 
cds  ougbt  naturail/  to  acquire  ihduld, 
each  Teturning  day,  give  new  flrength  to 
her  commerce* 

The  firft  efforts  of  France  to  ^Ktend  her 
navigation  incited  the  cupidity  of  the  re- 
geiKics  of  Barbaiy'31  that  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  her  fouthern  ports.     After 
hay  big  feverfJ  tijaies  chaftifed  their  teme- 
rity^ France,  at  length,  made  peace  with 
Algiers,   Tuni?,    a.nd   Tripoli#      She  alfo 
held  momentary  negotiatioxis  with  Muley 
lihmael,  but  found  no  poffible  means  of 
fixing  the  wavering  temper  of  that  Enx-* 
peror,  and  of  obviating  thofe  difficulties 
which  might  well  be  feared  from  his  want 
of  good  faith.    This  monarch  being  dead, 
the  empire  of  Morocco,  become  the  prey 
of  rebellions,   was   continually  changing 

its 
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it5  mafters.  Its  ports,  alfo,  were  under  the 
government  of  particular  and  local  laws, 
and  the  difficulties  of  treaties  of  peace 
W6re  increafed,  becaufe  that,  djiring  a  ft  ate 
of  fuch  anarchy^  it  was  impoflible  toaffign 
any  duration  to  fuch  treaties. 

Thefe  obftacles  were  removed  when 
Sidi  Mahomet  afcended  the  throne,  and 
France  profited  by  the  difpofitions  of  this 
Emperor  to  enter  on  new  negotiations ;  but 
they  were  fubjcft  to  fo  much  incertitude, 
and  fo  many  variations,  that,  in  order  ulti- 
niately  to  bring  the  Moor  to  a  firm  deter* 
mination,  fhc  thought  proper,  inj765,  to 
fend  a  fquadron,  of  one  fhip  of  the  line, 
eight  frigates,  three  zebecks,  one  bark, 
and  two  bombkdtches,  to  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Morocco*  This  fquadron,  of  greater 
force  than  was  neceffary,  was  impeded  by 
a  concatenation  of  circumftances,  which 
were  not  fufficiently  forefeen,  becaufe  a 
fufEcient  knowledge  of  the  coaft  had  not 
been  obtained.  The  bomb  ketches  played 
upon  Rabat  and  Bailee  with  little  fuccefs^ 
The  fquadron  next  proceeded  to  Laracha  ; 
tho  frigates  occafioned  a  cor  fair  to  be 
B  b  4  ftrandcd 
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ftranded  upon  the  coaft,  and  the  fmalier 
yeifelsof  the  fquadron^  after  being  detained 
two  or  three  nights  by  a  diverfity  of  opi- 
nions among  the  captains,  and  the  diffi- 
cuhies  of  the  pafiage,  at  length  entered  the 
river  of  Liracha,  and  there  burned  a  (hip. 

This  advantage  was  balanced  by  the 
lofs  of  many  brave  men.  Obliged,  in  the 
river,  to  give  battle  to  a  multitude  of 
Moorlfh  foldiers,  who  had  had  time  to  af- 
iemble,  becaufc  of  the  delays  to  which  this 
expedition  had  been  fubjeded,  the  French 
Inft  near  two  hundred  men  on  that  occa- 
fion,  forty-five  of  whom  were  made  (laves, 
withoi:t  enumerating  the  wounded.  But 
this  lofs  w^as  no  fufficient  counterpoi(e  to 
that  of  the  Emperor  of  Morooco,  many  of 
\\hofe  foldiers  alfb  fell.  This  monarch 
was  enabled  to  judge,  by  the  valorous  de* 
fence  of  tl:e  French,  that,  on  fome  future 
opportunity,  this  valour  might  be  more 
fiiccefwfv.I,  and  he  propofed  a  fufpcn(ion  of 
arms.  A  truce  was,  at  length,  agreed  on, 
and  this  truce  was  prolonged  that  recipro- 
cal explanation  might  be  more  preci(e. 
The   prdiir*inaries  of  peace  were  defini* 

tively 
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lively  concluded  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  1 766,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Sieur 
Jean  Jacques  Salva,  a  French  merchant, 
fettled  at  Saffi, 

In  the  fpring  of  1767,  the  Conite  dc 
Brcugnon,  a  captain  m  the  navy,  was  ap- 
pointed ambaflador  to  conclude  the  peace, 
and  failed  to  Saffi  with  a  fquadron  under 
his  command.  The  Comte  took  with  him 
a  preicnt,  worthy  of  the  magnificence  of 
his  monarch,  for  the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 
The  French  flag  was  fa  luted  at  Saffi  by  the 
whole  artillery  of  the  caftle  ;  and  the  am- 
balTador  met>  on  fhore,  and  during  the  reft 
of  his  voyage^  the  moft  diftinguifhed  re- 
ception, according  to  the  cuftom  of  thoic 
people, 

France,  however,  had  proof  that,  though 
the  charafter  of  a  nation  may  vary  ac» 
cording  to  circum fiances,  in  reality  it  is 
ever  the  fame.  At  the  very  moment  when 
the  Moors  made  thofe  warm  profefTions^ 
which  an  interefted  court  will  ever  tcflify 
for  its  Jiew  friends,  a  corfair  of  ihe  Em- 
peror took  three  French  merchant  fhlps  in 

the 
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the  Straits,  which,  though  there  was  no 
difficulty  ill  proving  the  injury,  were  fbme* 
time  before  they  were  reftorecL  The  Em- 
peror difclaimed  this  aft  of  hoftility,  and 
the  corfair  was  condemned  never  to  fail 
more.  The  figning  of  the  peace  was  it- 
felf  delayed,  becauf<}  that  explanations 
were  necefi'ary,  and  the  preliminaries, 
which  had  been  agreed  on  between  the 
two  courts,  and  fent  to  Verfailles,  written 
in  Arabic,  to  be  (igned,  were  laid  afide : 
proceedings  were  all  again  to  be  begun, 
and  the  treaty,  concerning  w^hich  the  two 
powers  had  been  mutually  agreed,  was 
once  more  to  be  difcufled,  and  almoft 
wholly  altered. 

Previous  to  the  peace  between  France 
and  Morocco,  the  French  had  two  mer- 
cantile eftablifliments  fettled  there  on  the 
faith  of  afylum.  After  the  peace  their 
mercantile  houfes  became  numerous.  This 
was  the  error  of  the  French  ;  there  were 
too  many  of  them  for  the  trade,  and  their 
numbers  were  not  only  injurious  to  their 
own  intercfls  but,  probably,  excited  the 
^.varice  of  the  Emperor,  who,  eftimating 

tha 
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the  advantages  of  their  trade  by  their  ea- 
gemefs,  was  defiroug  it  might  become 
more  profitable  to  himfelf,  and  therefore 
impofed  heavier  duties*  The  trade  then 
began  to  decline  ;  merchants  were  difcou- 
raged  by  thcfe  new  fliackles,  by  rules  whicij 
defpotifm  prefcribed,  by  the  neceflity  of 
conforming  to  thefe  ruleSt  by  the  removal 
of  their  trade  from  one  port  to  another, 
and  by  all  the  various  means  which  the 
abufe  of  power,  the  fpirit  of  avarice, 
and  the  convenience  of  the  moment,  could 
fuggeft, 

France,  perhaps,  is  theonly  nation  which 
Is  capable  to  maintain  an  uuinterrupted 
trade  with  the  empire  of  Morocco,  mutu- 
ally beneficial.  She  is  enabled  herfelf  to 
fupply  all  the  wants  of  that  empire,  and 
the  products  of  Morocco  find  at  Marfcilles 
a  more  certain  fale  than  at  any  other  port* 
According  to  the  beft  and  moft  exa£t  in^ 
formation,  it  is  demonfi: rated  that  her 
trade,  on  the  coaft  of  Morocco,  might  not 
only  become  capable  of  increafe,  but  that 
the  reciprocal  conveniences,  which  muft 
refult  to  the  two  powers  by  the  barter  of 

their 
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their  rcfptftivc  produ&s,  ought  to  be  con* 
iidered  as  a  political  motive  for  the  mutual 
jhainteiiance  of  peace. 

If  France,  by  living  in  good  harmony 
with  Morocco,  Ihould  unite  to  the  benefits 
of  commerce  that  of  the  fafety  of  her  flag, 
Morocco  would,  on  her  part,  acquire  a  very 
eflential  advantage  from  this  connection, 
by  the  great  fac'dity  with  which  (he  could 
v^nd  her  native  produds,  which  conftitute 
the  fole  wealth  of  nations,  and  the  ulti- 
mate   refources  of   a  flate.     It  muft  be 
acknowledged  that,  at  firft,  it  would  not  be 
pollible  to  give  any  degree  of  (lability  to 
this  trade,  becauic  of  the  dilficulty  there 
muft  be  of  fixing  the  ideas  of  a  defpot, 
whofe  motives  all  originate  in  momentary 
conveniences,  on  any  determinate  point. 
This,  however,  may  be  remedied  in  time  ; 
wants  and  circumftances  everywhere  pre- 
fc!  ibe  laws,  and  every  where,  foon  or  late, 
teach  men  the  neceflity  of  conforming  to 
thefe  laws. 

France  would  infenfilly  and  exclufively 
ci  grofs  tlie  trade  of  Morocco,  if,  profiting 

by 
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by  her  advantages,  ihe  fhould  fubje^t  that 
trade  to  the  fame  laws  which  have  fo  fuc- 
ccfsfuUy  procured  her  the  exclufive  trade  of 
the  Levant,  and  the  republics  of  Barbary. 
Endeavours  at  imp  rove  gnent,  and,  perhaps, 
the  fpirit  of  innovation,  have  caufed  the 
voice  of  freedom  to  raife  itfelf  againft  pro- 
hibitory laws.  Such  laws  may  be  wrong, 
in  particular  cafes ;  but  the  application  of 
this  rule  (hould  not  be  univerfal ;  they 
may,  in  general,  be  beneficial  to  a  nation, 
which,  poffeffed  of  native  produdts  and  co- 
lonies, having  a  maritime  force  to  prefervo, 
manufafturers  to  encourage,  and  multitudes 
of  workmen  to  employ,  is  interefted  to 
procure  to  itfelf,  exclulively,  fuch  branches 
of  commerce  as  may  befl:  obtain  thcfc  ends. 
She  would  a£t  contrary  to  her  interefls, 
were  (he  to  fuffer  her  rivals  to  become  the 
carriers  of  her  products,  while  they  refufe 
her  a  funilar  and  reciprocal  freedom. 

The  French  vend,  on  the  coaft  of  Mo- 
rocco, much  cf  the  linnen  of  Brittany,  and 
of  other  places,  fome  raw  filk  for  the  ma- 
nu failures  of  Fez,  unfpun  cotton,  Bifcay 
iron,  common  papers,  mercery  goods,  fame 
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filks^   cloths,  fugars,   and  coffee,  and  as 
much  fulphur  as  the   Emperor  requires, 
the  trade  in  which  he  has  referved  to  him- 
felf. 

They  receive  in  exchange,  wool,  oil, 
raw  hides,  wax,  gums,  and  elephants'  teethe 
The  balance,  being  againft  France,  is  paid 
in  Spanifli  piaftres,  or  in  merchandize 
brought  from  fome  foreign  nations;  yet 
we  ought  not  to  fuppofe  the  trade  of  Mo- 
rocco difadvantageous  to  France,  fincc  (he 
does  not  fend  her  (hips  thither  for  objefts 
of  luxury,  but  fupplies  neceffary  to  her 
manufadlures,  and  fuch  as  may  animate 
national  induftry,  by  renewing  the  mate- 
rials of  exportation,  and  procuring  the 
commodities  of  trade  and  commerce. 

After  having  explained  the  commercial 
intcrcourfe  of  the  European  nations  with  the 
empire  of  Morocco,  enumerated  what  (hac- 
kles are  impofed  by  government,  and  what 
refult  from  local  circumftances,  I  think  it 
proper  to  fpeak  a  word  concerning  the  cuf- 
tom  which  the  Emperors  of  Moroccohavein 
fullering  the  fliips  of  nations,  with  whom 

they 


tre  at  war,  to  trade  to  their  coaft*  This 
political  toleration  appears  to  do  honour  to 
thefe  monarchs ;  bat  the  abfurdity  of  the 
Europeans,  in  making  ufe  of  this  pcrmif- 
fion,  is  not  the  lefs  evident^  frnce  Morocco 
enjoys  the  double  advantage  of  trade  and  of 
piracy* 

Neither  can  it  be  faid  Europe,  in  this 
refpe£l,has  a  like  advantage,  for  there  is  the 
following  difference-  The  empire  of  Morocco 
cannot  fupply  its  own  wants,  yet  has  the 
balance  in  its  favour,  by  its  commerce  with 
Europe;  therefore  it  grants  the  freedom 
of  its  ports  only  from  neceffiry,  and  that  it 
may  difencumber  itfelf  of  produfts,  for 
which  it  has  no  confumption,  and  receive 
others,  of  which  it  is  in  abfolute  need* 
Hence,  it  would  be  much  wifefi  were  the 
European  nations,  efpecially  thofc  that 
find  the  quickcft  market  for  the  produd^ 
of  Morocco,  to  renounce  this  freedom,  and 
to  avail  themfelves  of  the  neceflity  of  that 
empire  to  barter  its  commodities,  and 
thereby  oblige  it  to  remain  quiet.  For  one 
nation  to  fupply  anotheti  with  which  it  is 
at  war,  and  to  carry  on  a  trade  beneficial 

to 
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to  that  othert  is,  by  &ir  deda^on,  to 
pay  tribute,  without  enjoying  the  adva9« 
tages  of  peace. 
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CHAP,     IX. 


Cujiom-houjc    dutiei^    ccks^    weights^    and 
meafunsw 


HE  duties,  coins,  weights,  and  mca- 
fureSy  in  Morocco,  are  almoft  as  variable  a$ 
the  opinion  of  the  Emperor;  yet,  notwith- 
{landing  this  flu  filiation,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  terminate  my  obfervations,  on 
what  concerns  this  empire,  by  giving  aii 
abflraft  of  their  preicnt  ftate- 

The  duties  of  exportation  and  importa-* 
tiqn  have  been  much  altered.  Thofe  of 
importation,  which  are  paid  in  efFefts,  and 
not  in  money,  have  ri fen  from  eight  to  fif- 
teen per  cent,,  iron  excepted,  which  pays 
the  fourth,  or  the  third,  of  its  value.  Thofc 
of  exportation,  which  I  have  feveral  times 
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feen  raifed,  arc  entirely  arbitrary  ;  the  ar- 
ticles do  not  each  pay  in.  the  fame  propor- 
tion. The  duties  on  {bme  amount  to  as 
much  as  the  primc-coft. 

« 

Merchant  (hips  are  fubjefied  to  an  an- 
chorage duty,  which  has  alfo  undergone 
many  variations  i  neither  is  this  duty  the 
fame  in  all  the  ports  of  the  coaft,  which 
ports  do  not  all  equally  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  trade  and  navigation. 

The  coins,  which  are  current  over  the 
coaft  of  Morocco,  are  thofe  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  thofe  of  Spain.  The  coins  of 
the  Emperor  are  in  gold,  filver,  and  copper. 
Their  feveral  values  are  not  fixed,  but  the 
variations,  to  which  they  arc  fubjeft,  do  not 
there  influence  the  price  of  provilions  and 
goods,  as  they  would  in  Europe,  where 
money  is  properly  confidered  only  as  the 
fymbol  of  wealth. 

The  gold  ducat,  which  is  very  fcarce, 

and  therefore  little  in  circulation,  is  worth 

fifteen  ounces,   which  corrcfponds  to  ten 

'  French 
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French   livres,  or   eight  and  four  pence 
EugUlh, 

The  filver  money  is  the  current  ducat, 
the  ouncct  and  the  blanquiL  The  cur- 
rent ducat  is  worth  ten  ounces^  the  ounce 
fpur  bknquils,  and  the  blanquil  twenty- 
four  flus.  The  flus  is  the  only  current 
copper  coin.  The  value  of  the  blanquil  is 
three  fous  four  deniers  of  France,  or  nearly 
feven  farthings  Englifh-;  confequently  the 
ounce  is  worth  thirteen  fous  four  deniers, 
or  fix  pence  three  farthings,  and  the  ducat 
fix  livres  thirteen  fous  four  deniers,  oriivc 
fhiUings  and  fix  pence  three  farthings*- 
The  Spanifli  piaftre  is  current  in  trade,  and 
in  general  its  value  is  fixed  ;  it  may,  how- 
everi  vary  according  to  the  convenience  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  intercft  he  may 
have  to  render  piailres  fcarce  or  common^ 

The  weights,  by  which  they  buy  and  fell 
in  Morocco,  are  equivalent  to  the  weights 


•  The  Englifli^li  the  third  part  of  a  faitlibg^  sboTc  the 
exa^  eAimatt  in  all  thefe  three  cafei*    T« 
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of  Paris ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  Poids  de 
marc^  or  pound  of  (ixteen  ounces ;  the 
fubdivifions  of  which  are,  at  both  places, 
the  fame.  Merchandize  is  in  general  fold 
by  the  quintal  of  one  hundred  pounds; 
but  fome  commodities  are  fold  by  the  great 
quintal,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Corn  is  mcafured,  after  diiTcrent  man- 
ners, alonp*  the  coaft  of  Morocco.  In  the 
fouthcrn  provinces,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  wheat  is  fold 
by  the  Garara  and  the  Mood,  which  is  the 
modus  of  the  ancients,  whence  the  French 
have  dv.  rived  their  Muid*  The  garara  con- 
tains forty  n:oi>d,  and  the  mood  weighs 
from  eighrcca  to  twenty  pounds ;  hence 
the  garara  mull  be  nearly  eight  hundred 
weight,  hi  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  from 
Sallec  to  the  noitli,  corn  is  fold  by  the 
Safla,  the  Sail  all,  and  the  Mood.  Four 
mood  make  one  fahah,  and  (ixty  mood  one 
faffa ;  hence,  the  mood  weighing  from 
eigliteen  to  twenty  pounds,  the  weight  of 
the  laffii  mull:  be  twelve  quintals.  Three 
laliah,  or  twelve  mood,  are  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  meafure  of  iMarfeilles,  called  the 
*  charge^ 
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charge^  which  alfo  nearly  corrcfponds  to 
the  Setier  of  Paris.  It  is  neceffary  to  ob- 
ferve  that  the  corn  meafures  are  liable  to 
be  varied,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Emperor. 

The  meafure  by  which  cloths,  Jinen, 
and  woollen,  are  fold,  is  called  coode, 
which  is  the  cubit  of  the  ancients.  The 
coode,  which  is  in  ufe  throughout  all  the 
empire,  and  which  never  varies,  contains 
nineteen  inches  four  lines.  There  are 
forty-four  inches  in  a  French  ell,  confe- 
quently  two  coodes  and  a  quarter  are  equal 
to  an  ell,  the  fradlion  of  half  an  inch  ex- 
cepted. 


THE      END. 
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Aguadir,  orcapc  Aguer,  I.  47. 

-        Toma,  cifv  of,  L  54. 

Alcaid,  foot  of  an,  cut  off  by  Muky  Ai-fhid,  IL  146* 

Akaflar,  battle  of,  IL  99. 

Alcaffcr-Quiber,  city  af,  L  83* 

■  remarkable  ftory  of  its  foundatioa,  L  84 

Alcaflkr-Scguar,  buUc  by  AlmonCor,  IL  ig, 

Algerinei  defeat  Muley  I fhmae^  IL  211^ 

Alfefira,  rebuilt  by  fien-Jofephf  IL  40^ 

■ '  ■   -^^  taken  by  Abdclmekck,  IL  4^, 

"  '  ■      rebikent  IL  45. 

Algiers  and  Morocco  jealoui  of  each  odier^  I,  304* 

i  letter  of  the  Divan  of,  to  Muley  Iflunftel,  IL  195. 

AlJiabid,  £l-Monfor,  IL  to. 

All,  fonof  JofephTeQi^f  ll«  19* 

Aln  SoUman,  IL  114. 

Almedina,  mini  of|  L  37. 

Al  mon  d  harr  ef^,  L  103. 

Almonfor,  a£ts  of^  IL  28  to  33. 

*  citiet  founded  by,  IL  2^ 

*  ■  -  f^ywg  of,  IL  yit 

*  ftrange  di&ppea ranee  of,  IL  5 J. 
Alms,  gi'^iiiff  L  198,  199. 

Aipboofo  ill.  vfio<|uifbed,  U*  jl* 

AlphcmA 
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Alplionib  X.<-^n.  3g. 

Anba&dor  bare-footed,  anecdote  of,  I.  349* 

AmbaffiulorB  feiit  (torn  Biorocco  to  France,  II.  2  oo» 

AmuktSy  I.  aoo* 

Anafa,  or  Dar  Beyda,  town  of,  I.  36. 

Anchorage,  the  beft,  in  the  road  of  Sallee^  I.  34. 

Anecdote,  vidt  Abdalhih  Muley,  Akaid,  Alcai&r,  AnAnf' 
ihdor,  Afikflin,  Avarice,  BofviUe,  Butcher,  Can- 
Bon,  Captive,  Qhriflian,  Coofcoofoo,  Cruelty, 
FiQi,  Gallant,  Governor,  Ifiinael,  Lela,  Liaf, 
I. ion,  Marabout,  Mazagan,  Meffiah,  Mooijp, 
Mofqiic,  Muicy  Arfliid,  MiKlej  Daiby,  Negro 
Slave,  Prayer,  Pudding,  Renegado,  Saint,  Storks, 
Spaniard  Thieves,  T^eth,  Walnuts. 

Antelope,  1,  170. 

Appeals  to  the  Envperor,  I.  216JS 

Apples,  enchanted,  I.  370. 

Aquedu6h,  rude,  at  Morocco,  I.  63. 

Arabic,  the  language  of  Morocco,  I.  241* 

■  the  mod  eVtenfive  of  living  languages,  I.  242. 
Arbiba,  palace  of,  built  by  Mulcy  Abdallah,  II.  273. 
Arga  tree,  and  its  almond,  I.  102. 

■  oil  of,  I.  103. 

■■  —  fruit  of,  how  eaten  by  goats,  /J/V. 

Armament,  French,  fent  againil  Morocco,  II.  37J. 
Arftilla,  town  of,  I.  22. 

■  taken  by  Don  Aiphonfo  of  Portugal,  II.  ji* 
Afs,  eaten  raw  by  Saints,  t.  183. 

AiTaflin,  juft  reward  of  an,  II.  97. 
Afiroldgy  ftudied  by  the  Talbcs,  !•  239. 
Atki,  mount,  fcite  of,  I.  12,  6^. 

■  —  riches  of,  I.  14,  106. 

Audience  given  to  all  ranks,  good  cfifeds  of,  II.  302". 
Augury  from  the  heart  of  a  Sheep,  I.  197, 
Avarice,  allegory  concerning,  I.  250. 

■  of  the  Moors^  /fcV/. 

Avaiice, 
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Avarice,  ^ecdotesoff  I,  351 
Aiamore,  town  of,  L  36. 


Note,  and  ip. 


s. 

Barbary  Bg,  I.  iqi. 

Barbers  fliops,  the  rendezvous  of  newfmongers,  I.  164. 

Biiihaw,  whar,  L  iSi, 

Ba{llnado,  guilty  and  innocent  equally  liable  to^  L  21  j* 

Battle,  Mooriflj,  order  of,  I,  30S.  IL  76. 

*■  ^   - "'  of  the  Sev^en  Courts,  IL  18- 

■  of  Alarcos,  II*  31. 

■  ^         loft  by  Mulcy  Oatas,  II.  77. 
Beard,  ceremony  of  fwcariog  by,  IL  69, 
Beating  the  high  road  to  prcicrmtntj  I,  36S. 
Beef  falted  by  the  Moon,  L  164,  iji. 
Bees  wax,  I.  I04< 

Bellote,  or  Acorns,  L  31  J* 

Beni-Haffen,  or  Habat,  I,  ;• 

Beni-Oat^s,  II.  53. 

Ben-Jofeph,  reign  and  aifls  of,  II-  36  to  40. 

Beth,  riverof,  L  36, 

Betting,  forbidden  the  Mahometans,  T.  2  58, 

B(ack,  peculiarities  of  the  colour  of,  1,  aSi* 

Boar  hunting,  I,  34.3. 

Boccari^  a1,  or  el,  troops*  con  fee  rated  to,  I.  306-  II.  191, 

Bones  liable  to  be  mii'taken  at  the  day  of  judgement,  J»  351* 

Bonfires  of  Stint  John,  I.  392. 

■    ■     ■"  -  conje^aret  concerning,  L  191* 

Boc^r  Muley,  riiral  of  Muley  Abdallah,  II.  14!)  341^ 
BooiTega,  riverof,  I.   18. 
BofTilUj  Mr.,  anecdote  of,  L  217. 
Bougie,  derivation  of,  I.  272. 
Brahem,  lafl  of  the  dynafty  of  Morabethoon,  IL  19. 

-^ throws  bfrnfc If  headlong  fromrfl  rock,  IT.  ai« 

Bramblesi  camp  of  Abdullah  fii^  by,  II.  245. 

Brandy 
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Bran(fy  made  from  dates,  I.  qi. 
Bread  of  Morocco,  excelleot,  !•  346. 
Bixbcs,  I.  XI 7. 

'  diflike,  and  are  more  independent  than,  tbe  Moon, 

1.  118. 

■  have  a  language  of  their  own,  I.  119. 

■  vigorous,  have  fine  teeth.  Ibid* 

■  hunt  the  lion  and  tiger,  I.  1 20* 
— —  valour  of,  II-  182,  185. 

— — —  firange  notions  of,  concerning  Chriflians,  II.  185. 
Bndges,  Mooriili,  I.  90* 
Birdobiis,  defeat  of,  II.  37. 
Buhafooi  valour  of,  II.  77. 

■        a£tive  conduct  of,  in  Fez,  II.  79. 

■  league  of,  with  Salah  Reis,  II.  85. 
— Fez,  taken  by,  II.  88. 

— victory  of,  over  Muley  Abdallah,  II.  90. 

— killed  in  battle,  II.  91. 

Bulahuan^  tremendous  caflle  of,  I.  87. 

— faidto  have  been  built  by  Abdulraoraen,  II.  25. 

Banal  fcrvice,  Moors,  ling  at,  I.  292, 

■  opinion  of  the  Moors,  concerning,  II.  32* 
Butcher,  a  merciful,  II.  216. 

Butter,  how  made,  I.  346. 

Buttons  cut  from  the  clothes  of  an  ambaifador,  I.  348. 

c. 

Cafilcs,  what,  I.  1x9. 

Caliphs,  caufes  of  the  decay  of  the  power  of  the,  II.  z. 

Camel,  I.  16;. 

■  engendering  of  ihty  IhiJ. 
'  flcfli  of,  eaten,  I.  166. 

■  milk  of  wholcfome.  Ibid, 

■  ftomach  of,  I,  167. 

■  ■  hardrnefs  of,  I.  194. 

Camel, 
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Cametf  dead,  gWcn  to  poorpHgrimij  L  19J. 

-  facrificeoft  IL   183. 
Camp,  Moorifh,  tcforc  Ccuta,  11,  105, 
— ^-^  fired  by  brambl«,  H,  245, 
Camps,  how  cbofeD  by  the  Moon*  L  30S- 
Cannon  foundcriea,  I.  305. 

■  '  anecdote  of  a,  II,  181. 
Cape  Spartel,  I.  22* 

Captive  and  Lion,  anecdote  concerning,  I,  340, 

Captives,  French^  ranfomed,  IL  105. 

Cam,  Alcaid,  killed  by  Muley  Ifhmael,  If.  151* 

Car u bin,  roofqiJc  of,  IL  ^, 

Cafllcs,  wallai,  but  without  artillerj-,  in  moft  of  die  pr^- 

Tinces,  for  the  Baihaws,  L  8fc- 
Can,  forty,  of  Muky  Ifhmaet,  L  339* 
Cavalry,  Moorifh,  I,  307, 
Ceuta,  town  and  harbour  of,  L  19* 

■  taken  by  Don  John  of  Poitu^l,  IL  4^, 

■  liege  of,  IL  103. 
Chabaneu,  'viJe  Sbabancti, 

Chefs  and  Hazard,  Mooriih  game?,  I-  158. 
Children,  how  taught  to  read,  L  131^ 
■^  "*■-     ■'  run  naked  to  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  HjjL 
Chriftianand  Saint,  flor)' of,  L  357, 
ChniHans,  hatred  of  the  Moors  to,  L  3^3. 

■  — •'  degeneracy  of,  in  Morocco,  I*  3JJ; 
Circulation,  ex:ceedingly  flow,  I^  331. 

Cttirs,  little  need  of,  in  Morocco,  IL  197. 

Climate  of  Morocco,  L  93,  96. 

Climt,  city  of,  L  54* 

Clubs,  fanatic  predif^ion  concerning,  IL  317- 

Coffee  ^boufe»  of  Coni^mntinopie,  L  264, 

Coin  debafcd,  L  331. 

CoinAof  Morocco,  fL  386. 

Cold,  dejreeaf,  L  96,  344. 

^    ■  and  heat,  i^mavk  voncrrniogt  L  344, 

Codu, 
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Cooks,  European,  at  Morocco,  II*  309* 
Coofcoofoo,  preparation  of,  I.  I23« 

■  nutritive  and  agreeable,  Ihid, 
'                  ■  how  eaten,  I.  271. 

'     ■■  bloody  head  in  adi(h  of,  II.  289. 

■  ■  dreflcd  in  vafl  quantities,  II.  3x0. 
Com,  manner  of  grinding,  L  123. 

■  ■  preferred,  I.  285. 

>»—  exportation  of,  allowed  under  Sidi  Mahomet,  II.  299, 

■  quality  of,  Ihid, 

■  exchanged  for  artillery,  II.  300. 

■  price  of,  during  the  £imine,  II.  337. 

Corfidrs  purfued  by  a  Dutch  frigate  and  wrecked,  II«  358. 

Cbrv&,  «vii^  Jew-tailors,  II.  3io» 

Court  of  Morocco,  fimplicity  of,  II.  306. 

Cburtihip,  how  performed,  I.  275. 

Cowdung,  burnt,  I.  132* 

—  ufed  medicinally,  IhiJ, 

Crcfcent,  form  of  the,  for  the  order  of  battlt,  I.  308.  II.  76. 

Crom  el  Hadgy,  character  of,  II.  107. 

■  maflacrcd  by  his  bride,  II.  io8. 
Cruelty,  remarkable  anecdotes  of,  I.  363.  II.  121,  134, 

146,  178,  214,  216,  224,  258,  287,  2S8,  289. 
Cudom-houfe  duties  paid  in  kind,  I.  333*  II.  385. 
Cuftom-houfe  duties  of  Morocco,  II.  38$. 

D- 

Dates  plentiful  in  Tafilet,  I.  91. 

Day  of  judgement,  odd  oj^inion  concerning,  I.  351. 

Days,  length  of,  I.  96* 

Dead,  the,  not  buried  in  mofques,  I.  291  • 

■  when  interred,  I.  292. 

■  wept  over  on  Friday,  liiiL 

<■        queflioned  by  the  Moors,  !•  3Si« 
I    I  ■  fuppofed  capable  of  pain,  Ihiii. 

Dcanh 
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Dearth  at  Tafil«t,  IL  115,  'j^i^  famioc. 
Death  counttrfeited  by  Abdclmdcck,  H.  43. 
Denmark^  conn  of,  deceived  by  a  Jew,  IL  359- 

.        ambdiTador  of,  feized,  H.  360. 

. royal  African  company  of,  3iJ. 

_         ^—  tribute  paid  by,  to  MotxKco^  II,  361* 

Dcivifcs,  I.  179. 

Defcn,  danger  of  croffing,  XL  197, 

Defpotifm,cffc<asof,  I.  347. 

Dews,  corrofivc,  will  nifl  metal  worn  la  the  pockety  I.  97* 

Difcipline,  ill  flate  of,  I.  306,  307, 

Dog?,  numerous,  in  Morocco,  I.  339. 

Don  Ferdinand,  IL  30, 

king  of  Caffile,  11,  38. 

DonSjnchoin#*-IL  16,40- 

Douhars,  what,  and  how  reflated,  I-  nt. 

Doum,  or  wild  palm,  made  into  hats,  balketi,  &Ct  L  IQJ* 

i— fruit  of,  UiJ, 

Dr:i,  province  of,  L  11* 

Dris,  Mulcy,  the  friend  of  Sidi  Mahomot,  II,  280* 

jTower  and  abilities  of,  IL  303, 


"  cunning  of,  IL  304, 

—  death  and  charade r  of,  IL  305. 


Dromedary,  fwiftnefs  of  the,  IL  148. 

— —white,  L  339, 

Dubudu,  town  of,  L  fi6. 

Ducat,  current  value  of,  L  335- 

Duquclb,  province  of,  L  9. 

^-. — ^^— ^  inh.i  bit  ants  of,  large,  robuft,  ami  mercantile,  l&iif* 

Dynally  of  Morabtthoon,  II,  tj* 

— ^  of  the  Moahedins,  orAlmohades,  11.  23, 

"  of  theBcmmciln5,  IL  36. 
—  of  Filelr,  IL   117* 
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E. 

Eating,  Moorifhy  mode  of,  I.  271,  347. 
Eclipfes,  terrible,  to  the  Moon,  L  237,  238. 

ftrange  notion  coucenung,  I.  239. 

Edris,  adventures  of,  II •  5* 
'  expulfion  of,  II.  8,  9. 

■  veneratioa  of  the  Moors  for»  II.  IX2. 
EdriffiteSyWho,  IL  2. 

Education,  I.  227. 

■  ■     of  the  Tons  of  Muley  Uhmael,  I.  371. 

Eels,  manner  of  catchbg,  in  the  kkes  of  Mamora,  I.  25. 

Elcaifleria,  what,  I.  $8. 

EI-£driffi  the  geographer,  II.  9. 

El-Hadgy,  Mahomet,  fubdued  by  Muley  Ifhmael,  II.  177. 

£I-Mohadi,  revolt  of,  II.  9,  zo. 

EI- Valid,  Muley,  character  and  reign  of,  II.  104* 

■    ■  fuffers  French  captives  to  be  ranfomed,  II. 

105. 
Emperor,  defpotic  power  of,  I.  203,  204. 

has  no  firft  minifler,  I.  206. 

— ^  gives  audience  to  people  of  all  ranks,  I.*  213. 
I  title  of,  firfl  affumed  in  Morocco,  II,  103. 

Emperors  hold  it  derogatory  to  keep  their  word,  I.  208, 
Empire  of  Morocco,  ancient  wealth  of,  I.  324. 
.^ ..-.-. _-i.-»_  extent  and  boundaries  of,  I.  1. 
England,  ambaflador  of,  to  Muley  I (bmael,  II.  159, 

firft  made  peace  with  Morocoo,  II.  3  53. 

Englifh  merchant,  fuicide  of,  II.  284. 
Enigmas,  a  Moorifti  diverfion,  I.  229. 
Efcura,  or  Afcora,  province  of,  I.  12. 
Eunuch,  behaviour  of  a,  I.  560. 


F. 

Famine,  dreadful,  in  Morccco,  II.  33$. 

—  efie£ts  of,  II.  339. 

Fatimites, 
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Fadmites,  II.  i* 

Fcdala,  road  and  town  of,  I.  35, 

Fenb,  Balhawj  befriends  Maley  Muftadi,  IT.  370. 

— _  gives  up  SaUcc  lo  Sidi  Mahomet,  IL  3B5. 

■        is  iloncd  to  death,  l&iA 
Fertility  of  Morocco,  I.  98,  343 j  344* 
Feftivals  of  the  Moors  and  Matiotnctans,  L  196. 
Fcvera,  common,  I.  lyi* 

— -^ —  hot  and  cold  fits  of,  occ.ifioned  by  a  fiend|  3iJ. 
Fez,  province  of,  L  u. 
Fez,  city  of,  I,  70, 
— —  when  founded,  I&td* 
^—  formerly  held  holy,  I,  71- 
*—  learning  of,  I»  72,  a  a  8, 
— ^— proflig:icy  of,  I.  73, 

manufadurcs  of,  I.  73- 

floriJ,  hilt  falfu  dcfcription  of, by  Leo  Africnnu^,  I.  76. 

cannot  be  entered  without  an  order  from  the  Em* 

pcri)r,  I.  7^. 
^— —  romantic  fit  u  at  ion  of,  Itfld* 
— —  ficklencfs  of  its  inhabliatiti,  I*  79. 

founded  by  Edrlfg,  IL  6, 

--—  taken  by  Mtilcy  Mahomet,  11 .  8i, 
— ^—- privilege  of,  11,  B6- 
*-—  ukcn  hy  Mu Uy  Bnhafon,  II.  83, 

~ crud  tteatment  of,  by  I^IvtLy  Mihomet,  IL  93. 

revolt  of,  imdcr  Muley  Duiby,  II-  233. 

mikes  peace  with  Mulcy  Daiby,  II.  235* 

intended  deH ruction  of,  by  Muley  /\bdallah,  II.  243, 

— ^  citizens  of,  rcpulfe  Muley  Abd^iilah,  IL  261* 
- — -  fpirited  anlwersi  of  the  citizens  of,  IL  321, 
Fez,  New,  when  and  by  whom  built,  L  80- 
Fight  between  lions,  wulvc?,  and  dogs,  L  540* 
Fig*  foon  worm-eaten,  L  ico.^ 
File  11 J  dynafly  of,  IL  117- 

Fifli,  ftrange  reafon  far  prohibiting  the  eating  of^  L  j  J2* 
Vol.  IL  D  d  FL-ci* 
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Fleet,  French,  under  Renaud,  II«  1931  200« 

Fcrt  Charles  ahandoned,  II.  193. 

Foxes,  1. 1 70. 

Fruits,  early,  I.  ^^ 

—   ■  ■  what  native  in  Morocco,  I.  too. 

G. 

Gallant,  ftory  and  punifhment  of  a,  I.  j68. 

Ganger,  what,  I.  145, 

Garb,  or  El-Garb,  province  of,  I.  6» 

Gardens  of  the  Moors,  I.  263. 

Garet,  province  of,  !•  5. 

Gayland,  Alcaid,  II.  128. 

bravery  and  death  of,  II.  1 J4. 

Gay  roan,  I.  119. 
Gazia,  II.  18,  30. 

General,  a  treacherous,  put  to  death,  11.  164. 
Genoa,  treaty  of,  with  Morocco,  II.  369, 
Gcnocfe  company,  failure  of,  II.  370. 
Geography  of  Morocco,  inaccurate,  I.  4. 
Georgian,  beauteous,  ilrangled,  II.  208. 
Gefula,  province  of,  I.  1 1. 
Gibraltar  taken  by  the  Moors/  II.  42. 

viftualling  of,  II.  3  5  J,  365, 

Gold  duil  taken  at  Tagaret,  II.  197. 

Golius,  in  Morocco,  II.   103. 

Government  of  INIorocco,  what,  I.  202,  359. 

— —feudal,  I.  298,  300,  301. 

Governor  put  to  ilcatlfl^TSidi  Mahomet,  I.  211-* 

> of  Fez,  anecdotes  of,  I.  221. 
— — condemned  to  fwccp  the  town  he  had  governe*!, 

I.  262. 
Governors  fl ripped  by  the  Emperor,  I.  213. 
Grandees,  reafon  of,  convoking  in  Morocco,  II.   1S7. 
Grapes,  large  and  delicious,  I.  100. 
Guadel-  brief  and  remarkable  hiilory  of,  II.  327. 

Gum- 
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Gum-SandaraCy  h  103. 
— •  traDfparenty  IhiJ. 
Gunpowder,  game  of,  I,  265,  3^1. 
■  —  of  Morocco,  bad,  I.  310* 


H. 

Hadgy,  what,  I.  191. 

Haicks,  how  made  and  worn,  I.  I2$« 

Hameda,  ftory  of,  1. 374. 

Harami,  what,  I.  275. 

Hares,  good,  I.  170. 

Harriffa,  office  of,  II,  31  !• 

Il-irvcft,  early,  I.  94. 

Haflcn,  tower  of,  I.  32. 

Hats  firft  worn  in  Africa,  I.  153. 

Hazar,  a  kind  of  Cedar,  I.  8. 

Hea,  province  of,  I.  9. 

— »-  inhabitants  of,  reftlefs,  uncivilized,  and  fa£^ious,  I.  zo. 

Head  ferred  up  in  a  difli  of  Coofcoofoo,  II.  289. 

Heads  cut  off  without  the  owners'  knowledge,  I.  348. 

Hidorians,  itinerant,  I.  264. 

Holland  and  Morocco,  war  between,  II.  332. 

quarrel  of  Sidi  Mahomet  with^  II.  357. 

HoHcmcn,  Moors  excellent,  I.  337,  341. 
Horfes,  numerous  and  good,  I.  167. 

■  duds  of,  kept  by  the  Emperor  and  Grandees,  JZiJ, 

*  Moors  imagine  the  Chriftians  have  no,  I.  338. 

—  rerered  as  Saints,  IlfiJj 

Houfes  feldom  more  than  one  ftory  high,  |.  X42. 


•  mode  of  building,  I^id. 

•  rondover  the  tops  of,  I.  364. 


Huntin;;  thrb'jar,  I.  342. 

D  d  2  Infantry, 
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I. 

Infantry,  weak  ftate  of,  I.  307. 
Inheiitance,  laws  of,  i.  275. 
Inoculation  pradHftd,  I.  233. 
Infurrcdions,  frequent,  I.  30i. 

■  1         how  promoted  and  piiniflied  by  Sidi  Maho* 
met,  II.  316,  318. 

Interregnum  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez.  II.  49. 
Ifac,  fon  of  Brahem,  (Irangled,  II.  24. 
Ifhmael,  Muley,  acceilion  of,  II.  148. 

■  avarice  of,  I.  369,  37b. 

■  hypocrify  of,  I.  369. 

■  cruelty  of,  I.  370. 

■  guilty  confciencc  of,  I.  373. 

■  mean  appearance  of,  I.  374. 
"                caprice  of,  I.  375. 

>  oppofed  by  his  nephew,  Mulcy  Achmet,  IL 


ICO. 


V16I011C8  of,  over  Mulcy  Achmet,  II.  151 


'57- 


■  ■  conquers  Fez,  II.  ij;. 

cruelty  of,  I.  340,  358,   362,    3^3,  366, 

368.  II.  152,  158,  179,  216,  224,  Paffim. 
>■  avarice  of,  II.  158,  172. 
—  anecdotes  of  the  deceit  of,  II.    iCo,   171, 


220. 

■  attempted  to  be  airafTmated,  II.  164. 

repulfcd  at  Santa  Cruz,  II.  16^. 

_ — —  perfidy  of,  II.  168. 

rage  of,  at  entering  Morocco,  II.  17  j. 

revolt  (fuelled  by,  II.  177. 

fends  ten  thoufand  heads  to  Fez  and  Mo- 
rocco, II.  178. 

■  concubines  of,  II.  179. 

,  repulfcd  by  the  Brcbcs,  II.  182,  185. 

lihina.!, 
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inimacl,  Muley,  pifljoti  of,  for  building,  IL  191, 

m      - .  Chrilliaii  captives^  how   puniilied  by,   II, 

10  J. 
„—  -  ,  -    —        rcmarktible  faying' of,  11.  195, 

-i rebellious  fons  of,  II.  306. 

— defeated  by  the  Algcrincs,  IT*  an, 

■  ■  anecdotes  of  ihe  cupricc  of,  L  338,   339, 


365,  36^,  368,  JI»  218. 

prerended  illncfs  of,  TE»  220* 

—  ^—  murders  his  fon,  II,  222, 

character  of,  IL  226, 

luimcronsdcfccndantaof,  Ik'tf^ 

■^  anecdote  of,  'vid^  MefHa.h, 
and  Spaniard,  anecdote  of,  I.  j6;* 


J- 

Jacob  Al  man  for,  palace  of,  at  Rabat,  I.  29* 

-  ^         -—     --and  fiflierman,  flory  of,  L  84- 

Jpv  of  ihc  mountain  m^ffiicred  by  Muley  Arihid,  II*  123* 

tailors,  bow  treufcd,   H,  310, 

Jewels,  uncommon,  Ip  145. 

Jtvvs  inlViorocco,  formerly  much  more  numeroui,  I..  157, 

*-        III  treated  and  ^cfj^ifcd,  3ld^  157,  353. 

^    1  underhand  triidc  bct:erthan  the  Moors,  I<  158, 

■  cwi ployed  by  lUe  Emi^eror,  3iJ^ 

-  of  Morocco,  fiipcrfliilous,   L  159* 

*-         of  Morocco,  all  know  Hebrew,  I.  i6o* 
^        Shrieks  and  lamentations  of  hired  women  at  the  fu* 
nerals  of  the,  I.  j6r. 

the  tax*gatherers,  I,  316. 

taxation  of  the,  I-  327. 

ft  range  reafon  why  their  prayers  arc  granted  ^  I-  346, 

-  two  rival,  anecdote  of,  I*  358, 

— ^  gencroufly  pvotc^ed  by  Muley  Ali^  IL  341* 
*— ^  \urcs  of  thCj  han.^fomeand  gallontj  I,  143,  159. 

D  d  3  Johqi 
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John,  Saint,  eonjeftures  concerning  the  fefti7al  of,  I.  393» 
Jofcph,  Ben  Jacob,  II.  41. 
Jofcph  Tcffifin,  IL  15, 

■  conquers  cheldngdom  of  Fer,  II.  i6. 

■  alliance  of,  fought -by  the  Mahometans  of 
Spain,  II.  17. 

gains  the  battle  of  the  feven  Counts,  II.  i8. 


Jofeph,  fon  of  Abdulmomen,  a£tf  of,  II.  26. 
Judges  follow  the  letter  of  the  law,  I.  220* 
Juftice,  ridiculous  parade  of,  I.  339^ 

Knight  of  the  Afs,  a  \]fuq>er,  called  the,  II.  i  r. 
Knowledge,  ftate  of,  among  the  Moors,  I.  226. 

L. 

Lances  darted  into  the  air  and  caught,  I.  341,  363. 
Language  of  the  Qrebes,  Shellu,  and  Moors,  compared,  I* 

244. 
Laracha,  town  of,  I.  23. 
— —  river  of,  I,  24. 

taken  by  Muley  Iflmiael,  II.  203. 

Law,  men  of  the,  powerlcfs,  I.  219. 

— —  for  the  fafety  of  travellers,  I.  133.  II.  140, 

L;iws,  code  of  religious,  I.  215. 

Leather,  the  table  and  table  cloth  of  the  Moors,  I,  347. 

Legs  thought  handfome  when  thick,  I.  151. 

Lela,  what,  II.  207. 

Lela,  ZiJana,  chaiasftcr  of,  II.  208. 

■  wicked  intrigues  of,  Bid,  209, 

■  inhuman  cruehy  of,  II.  214. 

*  daring  ambition  of,  II.  221. 

-  — ,  anecdotes  of  the  cruelty  of,  II.  224. 

Lena, 
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Lena,  Coneta,  mother  of  Muley   AbiUllah,  prudence  of, 
II.  242. 

■  mercy  and  vvifdcmof,  II.  244,  245,  250. 
■I  pili^nmage  of,  II.  249. 

■  female  (lave  afiaffinatcd  in  the  arm:  of,  II. 
^ "  * 

— — — ^—  money  proniifcd  by,  to  ihc    Negroes,  II. 

-54. 
Liar,  anecdote  concerning,  I,  349. 
Limbs  amputated,  how  dreflcJ,  I.  269. 
Lions  not  uncommon,  I.  170. 

—  feed  on  young  boars,  I.  171. 
— —  manner  of  hunting,  Iiid\ 

^—  one-aiid-twcnty  killed  by  one  Moor,  Ilf:ii» 
— —  taken  alive,  I.  172. 

■  and  Brebe,  (lory  of.  Hi  J, 

—  kept  for  flate  by  the£mj)eror,  I.  174. 
■  flow  to  attack  man,  /^/V/. 

— -  mode  of  entrapping  the  young  boar,  I.  17;. 

—  flelh  of,  eaten  by  the  Moors,  I.  1 76. 
— -  fighting  of,  I.  340, 

Locufls,  I.  9$* 

■  cat  by  the  Moors  like  red  herrings,  II:  J. 


dreadful  ravages  of,  II.  333. 


Loueti,  theAlcaid,  influence  of,  II.  127,  133. 

Loyalty  of  Muley  Ali,  II.  3x9. 

Lucas,  Alcaid,  punifhed,  II.  286. 

Lucos,  river  of,  the  Lixos  of  the  Greeks,  I.  23,  831  84. 

Ludaya,  what,  II.  i9i, 

Lumthunes,  IL  13. 

Lunar  years,  L  273. 

M. 

Magafin,  what,  I.  208. 

]VIahomet|  Abdallah,  and  Abdulmomeni  IL  2r. 

D  d  4  Mahomet, 
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Mahomet,  Ben  Achtnct,  a  Sharif,  and  hb  three  fonsi  II.  J4« 
■  —  and  his  three  fons,  hypocrify  and 

ambition  of,  II.  54,  Paflim. 

and  his  three  fons,   fufpe^ed   by 


Muley  Naffer,  II.  57. 

-  and  his  three  Tons,    progrefs  of, 


II.  58. 
Mahomet,  Ben  Naffer,  defeated,  II.  34. 

■  death  of,  II.  3J. 

Mahomctanifm,  by  character  defpotic,  II.  112. 
Mamora,  river  of,  I.  6,  7. 
— —  fort  of,  I.  26. 

— taken  by  Muley  Ifhmael,  II.  199. 

Manfooria,  caftle  of,  I.  34. — built  by  Almonfor,  II.  29. 
^anufcripts,  Arabic,  in  Spain,  I.  231. 
Marabout  put  to  death  by  Sidi  Mahomet,  II.  31 7, 
^    ■  fcnt  by  Mahomet,  II.  160. 

■  beheaded  by  Muley  Abdallah,  II.  243. 
Marnkcfch,  II.  xj. 

Marcs,  fuppofed  error  concerning,  I.  168,338. 

'       and  their  colts  houfed  in  their  teats,  I.  169. 
Markets,  daily,  I.  134. 

■  buffoons,  lingers,  dancers,  barbers    and  furgeons, 

at.  Hid. 
Marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Moors,  I   930,  275. 

■  -  licentious  fongs  at,  I.  277. 

feilivals,  expenfive,  I.  178. 

Matamores  to  preferve  corn,  I.  35,  285. 
Maufolcum,  in  memory  of  Muley  iVlahomet,  II.  218. 

■  — in  memory  of  Muley  Zidan,  II.  223. 
Mazagan,  city  of,  I.  37. 

I  magnificent  ciflern  at,  I.  38. 

■■        fanatic  anecdote  concerning,  I.  39. 

—  —  taken  by  Sidi  Mahomet,  II.  32O. 
Mcafurcs  of  Morocco,  II.  388. 
Mechanic  arts,  rudcftatcof,  I.  259. 

"\Icdion;i, 
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Mfdiona,  caflle  of,  I.  87. 

Melek  Alcaid,  cruel  death  of,  II.  2i4« 

Mclilla,  city  of,  I.  17. 

— —  lie^c  of,  11.328. 

Mcquincz,  city  of,  I.  65. 

■  —  Jews  quarter  at,  I.  66, 

Emperor's  palace,  I,  67. 

■'  inhabitants  aflahle,   I.  69. 

■  women  of,  handfoinc,  flicvv  thcmfclvcs  to  Euio- 
peans,  Ibid. 

■  ■  Spanifh  convent  at,  I.  70. 

■  by  whom  founded,  II.  8. 

■      ■  abandoned  by  Muley  Mahomet,  II.  89, 
Mcfliooar,  what,  I.  62,  209,  210. 
MefTiah,  coming  of  the,  anecdote  concerning,  I.  354. 
Milo-d,  a  feftival,  I.  198. 

Mines  of  iron.  I.  io6. 

■  of  copper,  Ibid* 

^lifliboya,  I.  119. 
IMogodore,  town  of,  1. 43, 
— begun  in  1 760,  I.  44. 

■  port  of,  I.  46. 

—  built  by  Sidi  Mahomet,  II.  295. 

Money  buried,  I.  251,  287. 

Monopolies,  remark  concerning,  II.  381. 

Moors,  indolent,  I.  99,  349. 

— -— —  ancient  commerce  of  the,  conjciffures  on,  I.  loS, 

— plead  by  attorney,  T.  216. 

■  feldom  flrlkc,  I.  219. 

m  difpofcd  to  flavery,  I.  248, 

■■     ■  naturally  meager.  I.  249. 

■  form  and  features  of,  IlnJ, 

*  mournful  looks  of,  Ibid. 

■    ■  violence  of  their  paflions,  I.  251. 

•  lefs  fenfible  of  pain  than  Europeans,  I.  267,  269. 

■  little  dainty,  I.  2  70. 

Moors, 
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Moors  chief  meal  after  fun-fet,  1. 270. 
— —  imagine  thcmfclvcs  free,  I.  280. 

■  treat  their  (laves  better  than  Europeans,  RiJ. 
— —  ■"  avidity  and  meannefs  of  the,  !•  347* 

»■'         jcaloufy  of  the,  I.  356. 
— — — —  fanaticifm  of,  II.  112. 

■  refignation  of  the,  II.  337. 

Moors  of  the  cities  affirm  thcmfelvcs  to  be  Arabs,  I.  145. 
■■  feldom  have  more  than  one  wife,  I.  145. 

-  have  little  variety  of  drcfs,  I.  144. 
Moors  of  the  country,  manners  of,  I.  i  n. 

i  ■  form  of  their  tents,  Ibid. 

"  fimplicity  of  the,  in  their  campt, 


L    122. 


marry,  Ihid. 


hofpitality  of,  I.  x  24* 

drefsof,  L  126. 

wear  no  linen.  Ibid. 

marriages  of,  I.  1 30, 
'  quarrelfome,  IbuK 
'  differenc   tribes    of,    feldom   inter- 
antediluvian,  I.  126^136. 

anecdotes  of  the  ignorance  of,  1. 136, 

havenoglafs,  I.  X37, 

receive  no  ideas  from  pictures,  1. 138^ 


Morabcthoon,  or  Morabites,  II.  i4t 
"  — r  all  put  to  death,  II.  24. 

Morbeya,  river  of,  true  name  of,  I.  37,  87. 

■  >  paflage  of,  I.  89,  90, 
Morocco,  city  of,  I.  54. 

*  founded  by  Abu  Teflifin,  I.  55. 

■  pleafant  plain  of,  I.  56. 

■  ■  quarter  of  the  Jews,  I.  59* 

■  '  Emperor's  palace,  IbiJ. 

'  pafled  through  a  fieve,  II.  23, 24. 

«  (lormcd  by  Almonfor,  II.  32, 

^lorucco, 
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Morocco^  taken  by  Muley  Mohamet,  11.  71. 
Mm  taken  and  plundcrcH  by  the  Negroes,  IL  Jjj- 

Morocco,  empire  of,  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of>  I.  1 1  j. 
I  ■  womec,  how  employed,  T*  tii^  125. 

no  inns  in  the  provinces^  L  i;^i* 

•— nut  fortified,   I.  30+, 

< founded  inb!ood|  II.  114. 

depopulation  accounted  tor,  II.  180* 

p.-^ tlatc  of,  under  IMuley  Abdalbh,  IL  ^tjj* 

Mofque  pulled  down  bccaufe  dctiltzJ,  I.  350, 

M oftpcs,  water  in  all,  /W» 

1^^-    ■     Jew  or  Chriflbn  muft  not  cuter  tlic,  I.  3  Ji- 

Motard,  Captain,  bravery  of^- 1,  317. 

Mtjlcs,  the  breeding  of,  encouraged,  I.  169, 

—  - —  ufcd  for  travelling,  L  Sj, 

-  trade  of  the  Englifliin,  1 1.  356. 
3Iulcy,  and  Sldi,  meaning  of,  I.  319. 
Mulcy  Abdallah,  reign  of,  H.  93. 

■  ■  — cruelty  of,  II,  94, 

• — — unfucccfsful  attack  on  Mazagan,  IL  96* 

r chard^ftcr  of,  II.  97. 

^Tuley  Abdallah,  v/Jc  Abdallah. 

Mulcy  Abdelmelcck,  death  of,  in  the  moment  of  vjflory,  IL  99 
Mn!ey  Achmct,  brother  of  Abdclmeleck,  reign  of,  IL  99, 
J^Iuley  Achmet,  nephew  of  IJlimacl,  parti  fans  of^  in  the  city 
of  Morocco,  IL  ijo. 

^^ defeated  by  Muley  Ifiimad,  IL  151, 

faved  by  the  hofpitalky  of  a  Shajk,  IL  151. 

■  n^:dn  defeated,  IL  157, 

■        — -  recovers  the  city  of  Morocco,  IL  ihi. 

— ^—^  defeats  Gcrari,  Iliif, 

*-"  ■ ^ —  rreac^icry  of  a  general  of,  II,  163, 

— ^— ^ more  beloved  than  Mulcy  Ifljmael,  IL  164,. 

■  furpriictl  by  Mulcy  Ifhmacl,  IL  166. 
^     defeated  after  iridory,  IL  i67» 

,,  -^  ■■  befieged  in  Morocco,  IL  t68, 

Mulcy 
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Mulcy  AcV.metj  danger  of,  II.  170. 

— —  flight  of,  from  Morocco,  II.  174. 

■  expedition  of,  into  Sudan,  II.  196* 

■  Tagaret,  taken  by,  II.  197. 

Mulcy  Achmet,  Sharif,  reign  of,  II.  6i. 

-  treachery  of,  II.  68,  71. 

-  taken  by  his  brother,  II.  70. 

■  misfortunes  of,  II.  72.  Pa^liin. 


-T*  murdered  in  prifon,  II.  93. 


Muley  Achmet  Shaik,  reign,  character,  and  death  of,  II.  zo6. 
Muley  AH,  or  Muley  Sharif,  reign  of,  piety  and  charaderi 

II.  XI 5.  PaiUml 
Muley  All,  fon  of  Sidi  Mahomet,  loyalty  of,  II.  319. 

death  and  excellent  charaderof,  II.  340. 

—- brother  of  Muley  Abdallah,  elc£tcd  emperor  by 

the  Negroes,  II.  251. 
——-  ferocity  and  avarice  of,  II.  252. 


—  money  promifed  to  the  Negroes  by,  II.  253. 
depofcd,  II.  254. 


Muley  Arftiid,  rebellion  of,  II.  120. 

— ^—  ingratitude  of,  to  a  faithful  llave,  II.  121. 

■ ftratagcms  and  cunning  of,  II.  121,  123, 

124. 

■  abilities  and  diffimulation  of,  II.  122. 

■  enterprizcs  of,  II.  X23. 
accctlion  of,  II.  126. 

—  ■         cruelly  of,   II.   121,    123,    124,    126,  129, 

i30>  '33»  ^39»  142,  X46- 
— — —  conqueils  of,  II.  122,  124,  126,   128,   1291 


136. 

— —  repulfed  by  the  king  of  Sudan.  II.  137. 
—  buildings  of,  II.  141, 
death  of,  II.  145. 


Muley  Daiby,  fire  and  perlbn  of,  I.  3 7  J. 

.  drunUenoefs  of,  Ih^, 

m,  and  a  Jew,  anecdote  of»  I.  376. 


Mulfy. 
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Mulcy  Daiby,  and  a  moiikej%  anecdote  of>  I.  376. 

'—^ named  fuccelTor  by  Mulcy  lilimad,  II,  aaj. 

■' acccflion  ofj  IL  259. 

• ■"  brgefsof,  to  the  Ne^ro  troops,  IL  130. 

■     '  —   '  fubJuts  the  inriirgcnts  of  Duquella,  /^/t/, 

^      ■      --' avarice  of,  II-  J31. 

^~  < ' —  drunkennefs  of^  IL  233,  136. 

• cruelty  of,  IL  233. 

.^-.-^  teeth  drawn  by  command  of,  I.  363. 

■  rciloration  of,  iL  239, 

'  death  of,  IL  340. 

Muley  Dris,  t?iJf  Dri». 

Mulcy  Haran,  king  of  Tafilet,  IL   149, 

"■     '    ^  reconciles  his  brother  and  nephew,  II,  i-^^^ 

—    -^  '  "■ dethroned,  IL  175, 

Muley  IQimael,  vi^g  lihmacK 

Muley  Mahomet,  fupenor  qualidei  of,  IL  307,  21  r, 
•"^-^ —  made  gpvcmor  of  Suz^  IL  209, 

rebellion  of,  IL  a  10. 

takes  Moroccn,  IL  3 1 2, 

^^  defeated  by  Muky  Zidan,  IL  214, 


— *  taken  prifoner,  IL  a  15, 
'  puniflimerit  of,  IL  2  16. 


Muley  Mahomet  Ool  Dei  Arlba  made  Emperor,  IL 
• again  proclaimed,  IL  262. 


^lt^ 


— —  incffetftnal  expedjiion  of,  II 1 
— —  depofcd,  IL  264. 

•  amiable  character  of,  UU^ 


M u Ic y  Mcb c ri s ,  re bclilon  of,  1 L  1^7, 
Mulcy  Mohuma,  king  of  Tarudaiit,  IL  6^ 

defeats  the  kitiguf  Fez,  11,  64. 

■^^  —  and  his  brother,  cnrerpi  i/.es  of,  IT*  f>fi, 

~* -*-  kingdom  of  Tjtl!c^  ftiz'-d  W,  lis  J. 

■ and  his  brother,  tj war rei  between,  ILG/r 

^^  murders  hisncphevvs,  }L  9:, 

— —    -— ■     aflalTinatcd  bv  a  T.i  ]%  JL  93, 
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Muley  Mohamet,  the  Negro,  cruelty  of,  II.  90. 

■    ■  dethroned,  Ihid* 
Muley  Mohamet,  Ton  of  Muley  Sharif,  reign  of^  II.  ijo. 

■    "■      ■  ■—  defeat  and  death  of,  II.  125, 
Muley  Mufladi,  ele^d  by  the  Negroes,  II.  266. 

■  retires  to,  and  trades  at  Arzilla,  II.  267, 

■  "    '  takes  refuge  in  Sallee,  11.  268. 

-  -  delivered  from  imprifonment,  II.  269. 

I  again  retires  to  Arzilh^  II.  270. 

I  death  of,  II.  aSi. 

Muley  Shaik,  firft  of  the  Merini,  II.  ji. 

Muley  Sidan,  fon  of  the  fecond  Muley  Achmet,  II.  68,  70. 

■  ■  reign  of,  II.  loi. 
Muley  Yezid,  'viie  Yezid. 
MuUuvia,  river  of,  I.  5,  !•»,  86,  II.  181. 
Mufic,  I.  263. 

■  Moorifh,  I.  342. 
Mu&ets,  Moorilh,  I.  310. 

■■  difcharged  in  the  face  of  an  ambalTador,  I.  34.2. 

N. 

Naffer,  Buflicntuf,  affaffinatcd,  II.  60. 
Negro  women  paint  their  cheeks,  I.  284. 
•».—..  fol Jicrs,  cilabliflimcnt  of,  I   297. 

■  ■  rcdui^ion  of,  I.  298,  299. 

— -  flave,  fidelity  and  tragical  death  of,  II.  in. 

—  troops,  how  confccratcd,  II.  190. 

Negroes  for«bodcd  flavcry  at  the  fight  of  Europeans,  I.  1  to. 

■  ilatc  of,  among  the  Moors.  1.  279,  280,  --82. 
■■  remarkj\bly  chcarful  and  talkative,  1.  282. 

■  marHngcs  of,  IhiJ» 

— —  houfehold  furniture  of,  I.  2^'^, 

■  cffeift  of  the  appearance  cf,  on  the  Arabs,  II.  4. 
■■  brought  to  Morocco  by  Muley  Arfliid,  IT.  13S. 

■  incrcafcd  and  fettled  by  Muley  Idimael,  II.  188, 

ftateof,  11.  1 89. 

Ncc-rocs 
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Negroes  and  Ludaya,  the  flanding  anny  of  Morocco,  II,  191, 
■^  efiefts  of  cKc  introdu£tbn  of  the,  II,  127, 

"  power  of  the,  IL  228. 

-^  oppofc  Abdelmcleck,  IL  13  J, 

^— ^  hated  by  MuleyAbdaUab^  IL  15D- 

■  '^ —  take  and  plunder  Morocco,  IL  i^y^ 

*^ refufe  to  deliver  vp  their  general,  II •  256* 

diflenfions  among,  IL  357- 

— — —  neutrallcy  of»  IL  361, 

-—  ^  covctoos  avidity  of,  IL  354,  560,  16 1,  262,  264, 

— difTatisficd  with  Muky  AWillab,  IL  265* 

■  "  cnfctbled  by  war,  IL  270- 
— —  cut  off  by  Abdalkilij  IL  271. 

-^  revolt  ofj  under  Sidi  Muhomet,  II*  318. 

— ^-^  how  di  firmed  by  Sidi  Mahomet,  IL  3*3- 
■  infolenLc  and  power  of,  L  359* 

Niger  and  Nile,  L  290. 


o. 


Ouk»forel1»of,  1*104. 

OataSy  Muky,  accelTion  of,  II*  62, 

■  ■■  defeated  by  the  Sbarifs,  11,  65- 

■  attacked  by  Mulcy  IMobsmef,  II*  75* 
^—  defeated  and  taken  piifontr,  II .  77, 

■  ■  ■ aflaJUnated,  II,  %^. 

Obcidallah,   ILji. 

Officers,  princtpal,  the  doiDcflics  of  ihe  Emperor,  L  2 eg, 

— of  AbdalUh  dragged  at  the  tails  of  mulee,  IL  249* 

Olive  trees,  I,  102. 

Olon,  M.  de  S;iint,  fent  ambaifador  to  Moquincz,  IL  lot* 

OpprelTion,  Moorifh^  L  343* 

Ornaments,  mark»  of  (lavery,  originally,  I.  1^2. 

Oxen  pUncjfu],  but  fmall,  L  164,  343* 


Pain, 
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p. 

Pain,  Moors  lefs  fenlible  of,  than  Europeans,  I.  267,  269. 

Paint  and  wafhes  of  the  Moorifii  women,  1. 127,  129, 153. 

Psunters  fcnt  to  Morocco  by  Philip  II. — II.  loi. 

Palace  built  by  Muley  Ifhmael,  I.  364.  II.  178. 

Palm  tree,  I.  104. 

Partridges,  infipid,  I.  170. 

ratriotifmof  a  citizen  of  Rabat,  II.  284. 

Peas  and  beans  fold  by  tale  during  the  f<imine|  II.  337. 

Perfian  general,  valour  of,  II.  78. 

Phyfic,  (late  of,  I.  232. 

Phyficians,  whom,  IbiJ, 

Pigeons,  large  and  excellent,  I.  xjo^ 

■  ftolcn,  anecdote  of,  II.  224. 

Pilgrimage,  veneration  for  thofc  who  have  made  a,  I.  192, 

193- 
— — — -  renders  the  beailof  burthen  holy,  I.  192. 

■  time  of  making,  I.  193. 


—  route  of  the  caravan  of,  I.  194. 


Pirates  of  Barbary,  II.  351. 

Plague  in  Morocco,  dreadful,  II.  180. 

in  1752,  11.275. 

— —  foretold  in  Turkey,  IhlJ, 

Population  of  Morocco,  I.  303. 

Portugal  and  Morocco,  treaty  between,  II,  368* 

l^oitugucfc  in  Morocco,  II.  53,  57*67. 

Poultry  abundant,  nor  good,  I.  170. 

Power,  maritime,  of  Morocco,  L312,  316,  319. 

— — ~  military,  of  Morocco,  I.  295,  303,  306. 

■  ■  how  edabliflied,  I.  296. 

Prayer,  opinion  of  the  Mcors  concerning,  I.  345. 
Prayerij,  Moorilh,  I.  3^0. 

■  the  Moors,  how  called  to,  Hi  J* 
Preacl.ers  put  to  death,  II.  16. 

Predcf- 
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Predeilinationy  1.300,366.  11.  1149  338. 

Prefents,  or  bibery,  at  court,  I.  212* 

Prickly  pear,  I.  10 1. 

Progreft,  flow,  of  the  Moors  towards  refinement,  1. 366, 

Prophecy,  Moorifh,  1.351. 

Proverb,  Moorifh,  I.  272,  278. 

Provinces  of  Morocco,  I.  x,  2. 

Pudding,  anecdote  of,  I.  347. 

Punifliments,  chiefly  pecuniary,  I.  218. 

Purchalingof  men,  barbarous  cuftomof,  I.  358. 

Purfe,  ftory  of  a,  I.  357. 

Q^iintal  of  filvcr,  what,  II.  i{9« 

R. 

Rabat,  town  of,  I.  28. 

batteries  of,  rebuilt  by  an  Englifli  renegado,  I.  29. 

— —  «  walls  of,  and  delightful  gardens,  1. 30. 

—  built  by  Almonibr,  II.  29. 

Rabat  andSallce  beficgcd  by  Sidi  Mahomet,  II.  281. 
fcvcrc  treatment  of,  II.  327. 

■  how  preferved  from  locuds,  II.  334. 
Rabits  found  only  in  the  north  of  the  empire,  I.  170. 
Ragufa,  fliip  of,  condemned,  II.  371. 

Rain,  Moors  fit  naked  in,  I.  346. 

■  how  prayed  for,  I.  345. 
Rains,  regular  and  abundant,  I.  94. 
— —  heavy,  I.  344. 

Rank,  little  diflin^Hon  of,  I.  260,  262. 

—  -  inftability  of,  /J/W. 
Raquette,  I.  10 1. 

Kafalema,  remarkable  river  of,  1. 80. 

Vol.  II.  E  c      '  Raw 
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Raw  1)iilc8,  plentiful,  I,  164. 
Religion  of  tlic  iNioor?,,  1.  177. 

' wljch    wny,    dilTtreiit    in    practice 

from  that  of  the  Turk?,  I.  178. 
Ramna,  province  of,  I.  12. 
RcnegaJo,  anecdote  of  a,  II.  142. 
Rencgadocs  dcfpifcd,  I.  i^^, 

"  intcmurry  only  with  each  other,  IlfiJ. 

■  repent,  and  wiQi  to  cfcapc,  I.  1 56. 

Reply  of  Mulcy  Oatas  to  Mulcy  Mohamet,  II.  7D. 

Revenues  of  Morocco,  I.  322, 

Revolt  of  Mulcy  Mcflaoot,  II.  64. 

Rhyming  not  uncommon  among  the  Moors,   I.  2  29. 

Rif,  province  of,  I,  6. 

Riperda,  the  Dukede,  anecdotes  of,  II.  276. 

RioSalado,  battle  of,  II.  44. 

River  of  Negroes,  b:ittlc  of  the,  II.  6  r. 

Roebuck,  I.  170. 

Uofarics  played  with  like  fans,  I.  146. 

s. 

Sabbath,  Mooriib,  I.  275,  351. 

-  derivation  of,  I.  273. 
Sabo,  what,  I.  2 09. 

Sabres,  manufacftur.d,  I,  310, 
SacriHccs,  reir.ark concerning,   II.  i^^* 
Saddles,  form  of,   I.  337. 
Safh,  town  of,   I.  41. 

—  tombs  and  fan^rtiiarics  of,  I.  4?. 

Said,  Barrax,  Ibort  reign  and  dciih  of,   11.  ;  ^. 

Said,  II.  41. 

S;;id,  brother  of  Abu->  tiJ.  \a!otfr  ot^,    1 !.  4^^ 

Sailors,  ^loorilb,  1.3:0. 

S.iint,  ciiniin-il,  .ind  cinpciCir,   frury  of,   I.  irii. 

*»——  rharj.'l.  rand  running  of  »>i.f.   J.    iS».. 
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Saint^carnAlknowIedgcof  ODCpWith  a  wom:in,  iu  the  op«a 
Hre^jT,  I.  1871356, 

firrnalc,  prcCltutcd  hcrfclf  for  the  fcrvkc  of  paflcn- 

—  -  ■  miiJe  humane  by  ^  bribe,  I,  iqo. 

—  -   SL  man  made  a,  for  being  ^  rafcal,  L  356, 
Sitlnts,  or  SaJicons,  by  trade,  L  1 80, 

-■rfouh^    nadmcu,   aad.  IJegtSj  acknowlf dged  to  bfj 
Ih^ii^  finJe  Horfca. 

invoked  by  the  women  to  m:vke  them  feriUe,  L  181- 

• cat  fcorpvons,  Hid* 

'    —  how  venerated,  1.  180,  183, 
"      -"■  numerous,  L  1S4. 

ptit  todeathby  Muky  AbJallah,  JI*  288. 

Sahih  ReU,  in  league  with  Muky  Buhafon^  II,  85. 
defcitsMuley  Abdallah,  IL  86. 

i  M    -  Tfklory  of,  at  the  paJTagc  of  the  ScboOj  II,  87. 

— .  difconrcnted  with  Buhafon^  IL89, 

Sallee,  town  of,  I,  27, 

— river  of,  IBiJ, 

"         ■  rovers,  1-313- 

-^ ftuncs,  tbcir  chkf  ammunition,  I.  3t4< 

Salke  ^nd  Rabat,  government  of,  I*  3 '  >• 

■  civil  war  between,  II.  269, 

municipal  government  of,  11.  269^  2S1, 

Salt  pits,  I.  104. 
Salntaiion^  manner  of,  I-  343.v 
Sanaa  re  n,  bank  or,  II,  27, 

SanOuaries,  or  hofpitiLtms,  where  ciiminaU  arc  proteifled^ 
I.   iKo,   iSS. 

— "  violated  by  Mitky  Abdalbh,  II.  559, 

Sa  rd  s  of  the  d  e  fert ,  mo  v  in^,  1  •  1 9  4  ■  '  ^  *  1 9  7 ' 
Santa  Crti?.,  town  of,  L  46, 

by  whom  huilr,  1. 47. 

luintd  by  Sidi  Mahomet,  I.  ii,  47, 

^— ^ — — —  t  n  li  c  n  b )'  !\  I  u  ky  Moha  met,  1 1  *  6  &. 

l\  e  2  Santa 
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Santa  Cruz,  deferted  in  terror,  II.  219. 

Scarifications,  mode  of  making,  I.  135. 

Scavenger  and  murdered  woman,  I.  223* 

Sebaflian,  king  of  Portugal,  defeat  of,  II.  99- 

Seboo,  river  of,  I.  26. 

■  palTage  of,  difputed,  II.  87. 

Selim,  Duquelli,  hatred  of  Abdallah  to,  II.  2  $5, 

. killed  by  Abdallah,  II.  258. 

Seraglios  of  the  Emperor  and  Grand  Signior  compared,  H. 

Servility,  Moorifh,  I.  348. 
Setier  of  Paris,  what,  I*  328. 
Shabanets,  whom,  II.  131 

—  fubje£tcd  by  Muicy  Aiflild,  II.  135. 
— — — —  tortured  by  Muley  Iflimael,  II.  158. 
Shad  fifliery,  I.  27. 
Shaik,  generoiity  of  a,  II.  x;2. 

— —  trcacheroufly  murdered  by  Mulcy  Iflimael,  II.  17 2. 
— —  put  to  death  by  the  forgery  of  Lela  Zidana,  II,  209. 
Sharifo  of  the  Mereni,  II.  53. 

— mafllicred  by  Crom  El  Hadgy,  II.  io6. 

Shaus,  or  Chaus,  province  of,  I.  13,  86. 
Shavoya,  or  Chavoya,  province  of,  I.  13. 

• mountaineers  of,  maflacrcd    by   Muley  Ifhmacl, 

II.   158. 
Sheep,  h:iirv,  and  men  woolly,  I.  112. 

— anu  »voolof  Morocco,  I    163. 

few  M.ick,  f.  164. 

Sh:lln,  a  h  'iy  iown,  I.  34. 

Shclli!,  Icfb  ferocious  than  the  Brebps,  I.  120. 

Shcrlof,  general,  brave  conduct  of,  II.  3:^9. 

Sficrma,  or  Chcrma,  province  of,  I.  12. 

Shcvvmen  and  ciancirs,  I.  264. 

Ships  of  enemies  allowed  to  trade  vi»h  Mo.o.co,   II.  295, 

3^3. 
S':'it5  worn  over  the  drcfs,  J.  14.;, 

C:     i 
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Sidi  Mahomet,  agiution  of,  at  putting  a  governor  to  dcaih^ 

I.    211* 

— , —  artillery  of,  I.  309. 

,« knowledge  of,  how  acquired,  II.  279. 

, —  power  of,  while  prince,  II.  280,  286. 

—  ■■  fcvcrity  of,  to  Sallce  and  Rabat,  II.  282, 

283,  284,  326. 

,  ■  .^ guilty  of  one  2^  of  cruelty,  II.  28  j. 

—. views  of,  on  his  fucccfTion,  II.  293.    PalUm 


303. 


buildings  of,  II.  295,  296,327. 

a  merchant,  II.  298. 

character  and  manners  of,  II.  307,  343. 
jmcllict  of,  new  clothed  annually,  11. 3 10« 
'  prudence  of  the  firft  wife  of,  II.  3 1 3. 

children  of,  how  provided  for,  IlfiJ. 
'  ill  education  of  the  fons  of,  /^/V. 
-  flrange  equivocation  of,  II.  329. 
•  failure  of,  the  attempt  of,  on  Mclilln,  II. 


330- 
—  artifice  of,  toappeafehis  fubje£^s,  II.  331. 

— ,1 1  declares  war  againd  Holland,  II.  332. 

_.  «_—  great  espcnces,  and  little  wealth  of,  II.  345. 

_  public  declaration  of  peace  by,  II.  370- 

Silvcr  paid  by  weight,  II.  159. 

Slave  trade,  I-  in,  113,  281. 

Slinging,  ancient  and  modern  praftice  of,  1. 314- 

Sniall-pos  little  milchicvous,  1.  2;^^. 

Snipes  numerous,  I.  170. 

Soc,  vitff  markets. 

Soil  of  Morocco,  I.  96. 

.^ — * light  is  ploughed  with  wooden  plough- 

iliares,  1.  97. 

Sorcerers,  I.  288. 

Southern  Moors,  bigotry  and  thievery  of,  I.  50. 

.» — .— .  make  their  ablutions  v.iih  fand,  I.  ;i. 

Spaia 
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Spam  offended  by  Si di  Mahomet,  II.  329,  r^^i. 

—  armament  cf,  agaiiift  AI<^iers,  II,  331. 
Spanurd  and  Enijlifhii.ai).  I.  376. 
Spaniard  and  Multy  Iihmael,  I.  367. 

Spanidi  convent  at  Mcquincz  for  ihe  relief  of  captives,  I.  70- 

. —  fathers  of,  manners  of  phyfickini  thi  Moj^r     Uuf, 

SpanlQi   IMoors,  family  names  of,  p.cicrved  in  Morocco 

I.  141. 
Speech  of  Muley  Mohamet  to  his  brother,  II.  74. 
■.  — to  his  foUicrs  and  chiefs,  II, 

69,  76. 
Stone,  difeafc  of  the,  cut  for  by  the  Moors,  I.  236. 
Storks,  fin.''u'  to  kill,  I.  289. 

■  ■  ■  -  emigration  and  food  of,  I.  290, 

—  Arabs  metamorphofed  into,  I.  339. 
Stratagem  of  Muley  Mohamet,  II.  77,  91. 
Streets,  dirtyncfs  of,  I.  364. 

Succcflionof  Morocco  precarious,  II.  278,  348. 

Sudan,  gcnerofity  of  the  kin;;  of,  II.  138. 

^— -  invaded  by  Muley  Achmet,  II.  196. 

Sucra,  town  of,  I.  43. 

SugulmcfTa.  city  of,  I.   15,  92. 

— — —  —  derivation  of,   I.  92. 

Sun  adored  by  the  Negroes,  II.  189. 

Surgery,  ftate  of,  I.  13;,  236,  269. 

Sus,  or  Suz,   province  of,  decayed   by    the    deftrutftion  of 

Santa  Cruz,  I.  11. 
Sweden,  prefents  fent  by,  to  Morocco,  II.  362, 
Swine  held  unclean,  1.  350. 

T. 

T:;nict,  or  Sugulmefla,  kingdom  of,  I.  15,  99, 

■  dates  of  y'/V. 

■  taken  by  ftratngem,  II.  91. 

■  revolt  of",  II.  182. 

TafiUl 
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Talilct  puniuicd  by  Sidi  Mahomet,  II.  339. 

Taf^arct,  capital  of  Sudan,  taken,  II.  197. 

Tailor;*,  *vi(ii'  Jews. 

Talbcs,  what,  I.  ri;,  227,  246,  289. 

Ta:is;icrs,  town  of,  I.  20. 

— ^— — -  ceded  to  England  in  1662,  7vV. 

— —  bay  of,  favourable  to  piracy,  I.  21- 

the  Englifli  attacked  in,  II.  180. 

"  bcfiegcd  by  Muley  Ilhmael,  II.  19?. 

■  ab,tndoncd  by  the  Englifli,  II.  202, 

■  taken  by  Mulcy  Abdaliah,  II.  26S. 

■  ir.viulgcnce  granted  the  Spaniard*  at,  11.  i(A>* 
Tangiersand  Tetuan,  favouiablc  fituation  of,  I.  320. 
Tci'ifif,  river  of,  I.  9,  42,  63. 

Tarudant,  where,  1.  4S. 

city  of,  I.  54. 

Taxation,  flute  of,  I.  350, 

■  of  the  Jews,  I.  327,  331. 
—  crccirivc,  I.  3 J 4. 

>  ■  imi)olicyof,  II.  297,  301. 

Taxes  allowed  by  the  Koran,  I.  322. 
— -  cnfual,  what,  I.  332. 
Tea  drank  by  the  Moors,  I,  271. 
Ted  hi,  province  of,  I.  13. 
Teeth  drawn  as  a  puiflimcnt,  I.  363. 
Temperance  of  the  Moors,  I.  270,  347.  II.  309. 
Temfena,  province  of,  I.  8. 

fv'riiiity  and  i-liibrity  cf,  lliJ. 

Tents  of  the  IMours,  1.  .'22. 
Terraces  on  the  tops  of  all  houfcs,  I.  143. 
Tefa,  caftle  and  town  of,  I.  S6. 
Tetuan,  city  and  port  of,  I.  iC. 

— revolt  of,  under  Muley  Dail>y,  II.  233. 

Theft,  manner  of  preventing,  I.  133. 
Thieves,  I.  254. 

-  anecdotes  of,  I.  254,  256,  258. 


Thieves, 
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Thieves,  how  puniflied,  I.  258,  268. 

Tigers  common,  1.  i;o. 

•— —  royal,  unknown  in  Morocco,  I.  i^i, 

-  hunted  by  the  ifloors,  IhiJ. 
'  tamed,  I.  175. 

Timoor,  I.  1 19. 

Tiles,  coloured,  I.  58,  69. 

Titus,  ruins  of,  I.  37. 

Tombs,  Moorifli,  not  pompous,  I.  291. 

Toornadis,  what,  I.  i56. 

Torture  of  the  iron  ring,  I.  362. 

Tolfiug,  punifliing  of,  I.  362. 

Towna  of  Morocco  ill  fortified,  I.  1 7. 

Trade,  incrcafe  of,  in  Morocco,  II.  297. 

■  how  injured  by  Sidi  Mahomet,  IT.  298. 

■  of  the  Englifli  to  Morocco,  II.  355, 

■  between  Holland  and  Morocco,  II.  358. 

■  between  Spain  and  Morocct),  cafual,  II.  366. 

■  balance  of,  in  favour  of  Morocco,  II,  367. 

■  of  France,  progrefs  of,  II.  373* 

-  between  France  and  Morocco,  II.  378.  PafHin. 

free,  of  Morocco,  remarks  on,  II.  383. 

Trade?,  no  dlflionour  to  Grandees,  I.  262. 

Tradefmcn  of  Fez  muflacrcd  by  Muley  Arfliid,  II.  133. 

■  obliged  to  work  gratis,  II.  310. 

Tradition,  Mahometan,  II.  11. 

Travellers  fuppofed  fafc,  if  a  Saint  be  In  company,  I.  189. 
Truvcllir.g,  expeditious,  between  Fez  and  Mequincz,  I.  82. 
Treaties  between  Eiirope   and    Barbr.ry,    motives  for  the 

IT.    7s-2. 

■  of  En\;:land  and  Morocco,  IT.  354. 

-  between  Denmark  and  Morocco,  ir..36o. 

■  b'twrcn  Sweden  and  Morocco,  II.   362. 
between  Venice  and  Morocco,  II.  363. 

■  between  S]»ain  and  IMorocco,  II.  364,  365. 

!)r:v.een  I*urt'ii;al  and  Morocco,  II.  368. 

Treaties 
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Treaties  between  Tufcany,  Vienna,  and  Morcxrco,  II.  369. 

■  between  the  United  States  and  Moitxrco,  II.  372. 

■  between  France  and  Morocco,  II.  377. 
Treafury,  impoYeriflied  ftate  of,  I.  33^. 

Trcmccen  taken  by  the  fons  of  Mulcy  Mohamet,  II.  84. 
»'  recovered  by  the  Algerincs,  II  85. 

■  people  of,  demand  afliftuncc  a^ainfi  the  Al^j^criiies, 
II.  194. 

Tythes  in  kind,  1.323*  330. 

■  puid  by  tradefmcn,  II.  320. 

u. 

Umbrella,  the  dillincftive  mark  of  royalty,  I.  210.  II.  307. 
United  States  of  Amei  ica,  treaty  ot^  with  Sidi  Mahomet, 
II.  372. 

V. 

Valcdia,  town  of,  I.  ^9. 

Vclcs  dc  Pegnon,  or  Gomera,  fortrcfs  of,  I.  18. 

Venice  and  Morocco,  peace  between,  II.  363. 

■  tribute  paid  by,  Ihiti. 
Virginity,  proofs  of,  I.  277,  278. 
Vifits,  manner  of  performing,  I.  153. 
Vizier,  a,  fcwcd  up  in  an  ox  hide,  11.  186. 

■  remark  concerning  the  title  of,  II.  187. 
Vied,  d'EIgerid,  I.  15. 

Vied,  de  Nun,  I.  21. 

—  province  of,  I.  48. 

■  barbarous  inhabitants  of,  I.  49. 
Voltaire,  crror.of,  I.  241. 

• wrongly  aflcrtsthc  Turks  inoculate,  1. 255* 

Vow  of  Abdulmomcn,  II.  23. 

Vol-.  II.  r  f  Wji'-w 
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Wages  not  paid  by  the  Emperor,  II.  310. 

Walking,  anecdote  concerning^,  I.  350, 

Wall  white  u'adicd,  anecdote  of,  I.  144. 

Walnuts,  anecdote  of,  II.  146. 

Wants  of  the  Moors,  few,  I.  328. 

Wari,  civil,  probable  in  jNIcrocco  hereafter,  II.  347. 

Watch  dogs  of  the  Douhai-s,  I.  121, 

Water  melons.,  common,  I-  lOO, 

■  drank  out  of  the  ilomachs  of  dead  camels,  I.  195. 
Wax  candles,  I.  272. 

Wealth,  ancient  of  Monocco,  I.  324,  325. 

. left  by  Muley  Iflimacl,  II.  23r, 

Weaving,  manner  of,  I.  125. 

Weights  of  Morocco,  II.  387, 

Wild  boar,  common  in  Morocco,  I.  175. 

■  ■  how  caught  by  the  Lion,  Iln'/f, 
— —  fometimes  conquers  the  Lion,  /Z:V. 
Windus,  Mr.  the  pocket  of,  picked,  I.  348. 

Wives  and  concubines  of  the  Moors,    I.  122,    128,  143, 

274»  279- 

■  of  Muley  Daiby,  the  revolt  of,  II.  237, 

Woman  murdered,  dory  of,  I.  221. 
Women,  ornaments  of  the,  I.  1 26. 

■  mode  of  painting  themfelvcs,  I.  127,  129. 

■  treated  as  flaves  by  the  country  Moors,  and  yoked 
to  the  plough  with  mules,  &c.  I,  128. 

^.  ■  of  the  cities  always  veiled,  I.  147. 

m  il)evv  their  faces  to  foreigners,  I^iJ* 

m.  —  foon  old,  I.  148, 
—  licentious,  IlfiJ. 

■  of  the  fouth,  handfomeft,  I.  149. 

_ prefented  for  the  ufe  of  travellers  as  an  z6\  of 

hofpitality,  IlfiJ. 

I  Women 
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Women  of  the  cities  more  addkletl  to  drefs  than  thofc  of 

the  country,  I.  149. 
— ^—  drels  ot*  the,  I.  i  jo. 
.■  fattened  like  fowls,  I.  iji. 

•  o:nax:ents  of,  DU. 
■  obliged  to  cat  their  own  breads,  II.  224. 

■ .  treatment  of,  by  Sidi  Mahomet,  If.  311* 
Woodcockc  fcarce,  I.  170. 
WrclUing,  viile  Spaniard  and  Englifliinan. 

Y. 

Yczid,  revolt  of,  II.  3. 

Yczid,  Muley,  revolt  of,  II.  319. 

— —  timidity  of,  II.  320. 

■— — —  fent  on  pilgrimage,  II.  322. 

Z. 

Zaaron,  a  holy  mountain,  I.  83. 
Zcneters  maflacrcd,  II,  16. 

■  rebellion  of,  II.  27. 

Zidan,  Muley,  fent  againfl  Muley  IMahomet,  II.  21% 
— — —  barbarous  chara<fter  of,  II.  218. 
■  fufpc£ted  by  his  father,  II.  219. 

■  murdered  by  his  wives,  11,  zii. 
Zin,  Muley,  elected  Emperor,  II.  264. 


ERRATUM. 
Vol.  I.  page  269,  line  5,  for  tar^  read  pitch. 
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